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OF APT Ell LXV. 

PE A BODY. 


BY THISODOKE MOODY OSBOBNE. 


Praiminary—Topograjiiiy—liarlyHemenieiih. 

Tirn town of Poabody occupies n part of the terri- 
tory originally belonging to the old town of Salem. 
Its boundaries are nearly the same as those of the old 
Middle Precinct of Salem, which was set off in 1710, 
and it continued to be a part of Salem until the in- 
corporation of the district of Danvers, in 1752. It 
was separated from Danvers under the name of South 
Danvers in 180.5, (May 18), and the name of Peabody 
was assumed in 1808. Previously to 1710, it formed 
a part of the first parish of Salem, and was identi- 
fied with Salem in every respect. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the early history of 
Peabody is in many ways insejiarable from that of 
Salem. Its farmers were represented in the Salem 
town-meeting, and some of them at times held office 
in the town. Its sturdy yeomanry formed part of 
the training bands of the old town, and was called 
out to do service in all the frontier warfare of that 
early period. Its religious interests were centred in 
the old First Church, and the record of its proprie- 
tary interests is found with that of all the other lands 
belonging to the town of Salem. There was there- 
fore, during nearly a whole century of the settle- 
ment of the town, no occasion for any separate 
chronicle of the lives or interests of the families who 
lived in this part of Salem, and for nearly half a 
century after the establishment of the Middle Pre- 
cinct, the people were still one with Salem in every- 
thing but parish affairs. 

For more than another century the parish was part 
of the town of Danvers, and its history is largely one 
with that of Danvers. It has had only about thirty 
years of independent existence. , 

An effort, however, has been made to select from 
the historic archives of Salem and Danvers some 
portions belonging to this locality, and to trace the 
beginning and growth of the community which has 
developed into the busy manufacturing town of Pea- 
body, as we see it to-day. 

The limits of this sketch have not permitted the 
introduction of extended genealogical details, nor 
the description of the many old houses and localities 
whose interest belongs rather to family than to town 
history. It is designed to give an outline of the 
growth of the town, which it is to be hoped may be 
at some future time enlarged by others who arc 
specially qualified to discuss the different branches of 
town history. If by means of this sketch an impulse 
may be given to the study of the history of his native 
town, the v riter will be repaid for his efforts. 


Topography. — When Endicott and his compan- 
ions arrived on the shores of Salem in 1028, their first 
settlements were made along the shores of the sea 
and the rivers which surround the present city of 
Salem. The struggle for existence was at first too 
severe to permit of extensive improvements in build- 
ing roads and developing farming lands more re- 
mote from the natural highway which the water 
furnished from one group of houses to another. 

Wood in his “New Flngland’s Prospect” says, 
speaking of Salem, “ There be more canowes in this 
town than in all the whole Patent, every household 
having a water-horse or two.” The canoes were in- 
spected by order of the quarterly court. 

Hut very soon the wonderful energy of those heroic 
Puritans led them to build roads and bridges which 
should open up the surrounding territory, and to im- 
prove the lands lying farther from the sea. 

The country to the north and north-west of the 
first settlements was very early explored, and the re- 
gion toward the boundary of Lynn and Reading was 
found to be an excellent agricultural country. Sever- 
al large ponds of fresh water were found in this part 
of Salem, or on its boundaries, and the region about 
the head of the North River was distinguished by the 
confluence of several large brooks of clear and spark- 
ling water, which probably gave rise to the name by 
which this locality, now the centre of the village of 
Peabody, was designated in the early grants— the 
name of Brooksby. 

The middle precinct and the village were together 
often spoken of in early times as “ The Farms,” and 
the settlers were called “The Farmers,” in distinction 
from the dwellers in the town proper of Salem, most 
of whom lived by commerce, or followed the sea, or 
plied the various trades and industries of town life. 

Through the region of Brooksby a road was opened 
to Salem Village (now Danvers Centre), which had 
been at first accessible only by boat up the Wooleston 
River (now the Danvers River). 

The ancient way, in use while Essex Street was 
still a wilderness, followed Broad Street up to the 
boundary of the commons. From a point on the Sa- 
lem turnpike, some distance beyond where Bf)ston 
Street now turns from Essex Street, a road turned 
sharply to the right, and coming round the head of 
the inlet which in those days extended to the south 
of Boston Street, went on toward Brooksby over the 
high land by Callows Hill. By this road it is said 
that Governor Endicott used to ride from the town 
to his estate in the Village. The location of this old 
road may still be traced, and there are still some 
buildings on the line of the ancient way. Subse- 
quently a branch of this road tvas made from what is 
now Proctor’s Court, along the line of Goodhue Street 
to Trask’s lower mills (now called Frye’s Mills), 
whence, by turning in a southerly direction, the trav- 
eller came into the other road at a point on Trask’s 
Plain, near the great elm which stands in the middle 
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of the street, with the date 1707 on ii stone at its base, 
and Nvhich is known as the “ big tree.” In 1715 the 
road leading from the middle precinct moeting-hunse 
to Salem was referred to aa“y* higliway that leads 
into y' North field by Trask’s Fulling-ilill.” 

At the lowest point on Boston Street, just about 
where Ooodhue Street and Boston Street meet, an arm 
of the sea crossed the road, large enough to admit of 
Imats passing up and down. Across this inlet a 
bridge was built, known as the Town Bridge, which 
became a historic landmark. At that time the salt 
water inlets were much more extensive than now. 
The changes of elevation caused by building the 
streets and houses of the city, the accumulation of 
soil brought down by the various streams, and, in 
later years, the construction of extensive systems of 
railroads have tended gradually to fill up many of 
the inlets which were then accessible. The sea has 
not for many years approached within a considerable 
distance of the place where the Town Bridge once 
stretcheil across the water, anil the street now crossi-s 
the lowi'st part of the hollow (which bears the unc- 
tuous name of Blubber Hollow, fnmi the materials 
used in the early manufaeture of leather in that 
vicinity) on solid gnmnd. 

The general aspect of Brooksby at that early time 
may bt> imagineil from its present characteristics, and 
from what has come down from the history of that 
day. While a large part of the town must have been 
much more thickly wooded, it is plain, from the lan- 
guage of the early granU, that there were consider- 
able areas of meadow “ fitt to mowe,” and large ex- 
tents of barren hillside, swamp and pasture, such as 
are seen to-day. The North River was open to bouts 
at high tide nearly or quite to the mill-pond where 
Captain Trask built his first mill — one of the earliest 
in the Commonwealth. This stream, whose shores 
were doubtless wooded to the edge of the upland, car- 
ried down a large volume of fresh water from 
Brooksby, and was a beautiful bit of scenery, hard to 
reconstruct in imagination from the mudily and foul 
stream of to-day, crossed and recrossed by the rail- 
road, and carrying the drainage of great manufac- 
tories. The brooks themselves were much larger than 
now. The stripping away of the forest about their 
sources, the intercepting of surface water by the 
streets and constructions of the town, and the use of 
large quantities of water for domestic and manu- 
facturing purposes, have combined to diminish greatly 
the flow of water in the ancient beds ; and if one of 
the early settlers were to look on the turbid streams 
that now flow by walled and underground channels 
through the town, he would find it bard indeed to re- 
alize that this was the beautiful Brooksby of old, with 
its clear and sparkling streams, green with woodland 
foliage to the water's edge, and surrounded at inter- 
vals with meadows dotted with herds of cattle. A 
considerable part of the woodland consisted of a 
heavy and valuable growth of oak timber. 
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A largo variety of trees and plants are native to 
the soil, and iimiiy more have Hini*e been introduced. 
Two at least of the flowering plants which give 
character to its lieltls ami bills were introduced by 
the early settlers — the woodwax or gorse, golden 
bright on the pasture slopes, ami chrynanthemum 
Uucanthtmum, or while weed, sometimes of late called 
daisy, which tradition says was brought in by fJov- 
ernor Mndieott himself. There must, however, liave 
beeti a very great similarity, at least in the outline 
and lupeet of that part of the town wbicli has never 
been occupied by dwellings, to its (iresent apjiearanee. 

There are many interesting localities whose natural 
beaulii'H are great, and wbieb contain striking and 
peculiar geological J'orimitioiis. .Ship Rock, a huge 
boulder in South I'eabody, near the station on the 
South Reailing Brnneli Railroad, is owned by the Es- 
sex Iiistitiite, and is aiirroiimled by interesting marks 
of glacial action. There are several high hills, from 
whoso summits are seen broad expanses of landscape 
and wide reaebi'H of the sea, extending far down the 
northern shore of .Masaaehuselts Bay. 

> KaRi.y Sirm.KUs. — It is not known where the very 
earliest settlement within the present limits of the 
town of IVabmly was made. By 1033 there were 
some settlers in Brooksby. 

^Before 1 (’k 15 Captain William Trask, the ancestor of 
the Trask family in this vicinity, received a grant 
of about flfly acres at the head of the North River, 
near the present location of the square in Peabody. 
Here he built his first grist-mill, at a point near 
where Wallis S^treet crossi-s the railroad. The mill- 
pond, originally of eonsiilerahle extent, remained in 
use for some mechanical purposes until within twenty 
years, when it was filled and a street laid out across 
it. The pond collected the water of the three princi- 
pal brooks from which Bnaikshy took its name. About 
this mill, near the meeting of the Boston road and 
the road to iilaleni Village (now Danvers), a small vil- 
lage soon sprang up, several house-lots having been 
granted near the mill. Richard Adams had a grant 
of five acres in ihe vicinity in 1637, and William 
Hathorne was given a ten-acre lot near the mill 
about the same time. Thomas fioldthwaite is be- 
lieveil to have settleil in this vicinity. 

Captain William Trask was one of the earliest 
settlers with Kiidicott. He was a man of much 
natural energy of character, and filled a variety 
of public stations. He owned several tracts of 
land, which he brought under cultivation, besides 
carrying on the mills. He was iiromincnt as a 
military leader, and was tiie captain of the train- 
band from its beginning. His services in the 
Pequot War in 163() and 1637 were rewarded with 
additional grants of laud by the General Court, and 
his funeral in 1G66 was observed with great military 
parade, and honored by the whole surrounding 
country. He was one of the surveyors or “ layers 
out” of the lands granted by the town'^f Salem to - 
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settlers in the vicinity. The land included in the 
limits of the settlement was considered as belonging 
to the comnuitiity as a whole, and was granted by the 
town or the “ seven men ” to whom that authority 
was delegated, to such persons and in such quantities 
as seemed to them most likely to insure the healthy 
growth ot the settlement, the establishment of various 
useful trades and occupations, and the gathering of 
an industrious, law-abiding and God-fearing commu- 
nity. These grants were generally made in the first 
instance with only a general indication of their lo- 
cality, and the boundaries were then measured and 
defined by the “ layers-out,” who usually entered the 
record of their location soon after the first grant. 

About IMO Captain Trask built another mill about 
half a mile down the stream from the first, near 
where Grove Street now is, and soon after removed 
it to what is now known as Frye’s Mills. On March 
90, 1C40, it is recorded that “Captain Trask hath 
leave to set up a tyile myll upon the North River, 
pvided he make jiassadge for a shalloppe from halfe 
flood to full sea.’’ In October, l(!4b, the mill was 
completed, and half an acre was granted to him ad- 
joining it. This mill also became the centre of a 
settlement. In September, 1040, while this mill was 
building, or soon after its completion, Captain Trask 
received a fatherly admonition from the court “ to be 
more carcfull about his grinding & Towle takeing.” 
Previous to 166.3 Captain Trask’s mills held the mo- 
nopoly of this business. John Trask, at one time, 
some complaint being made, agreed in behalf of his 
father with the town that they would “ make as good 
meale as at Lin, and that when they could not supply 
the towne for want of water or in any other respect,” 
then they would “ provide to send it to Lin upon 
their own charge and have it ground there.” 
l/ In 1636 Colonel Thomas Reed, one of the original 
company, received a grant of three hundred acres, 
including Buxton’s Hill, formerly known as Reed's 
Hill, and extending to the present location of Endi- 
cott Street on the east, bounded southerly by the 
brook, and e.xtending on the west and north to the 
Ipswich road, and across the road leading to Salem 
Village, including the Rogei-s’ farm. This large and 
valuable tract of land afterwards came into the pos- 
session of Daniel Epps, who was prominent in the 
formation of the middle precinct in 1710. 

December 21, 1635, it was ordered “ that Mr. Cole 
shall have a farme of three hundred acres in the 
place where his cattle are by Brooksby and Captain 
Trask and the rest of the surveyors are to lay it out 
and bound it according to their discretion, provided 
in case Mr. Cole be disposed to part with it by sale 
that he make his first profer unto the towne upon 
reasonable terms.” This was a common condition in 
the early grants. On the 28th of the same month 
we find the more formal record after the survey had 
)een made. “ Granted unto Robert Cole, his Heirs 
and Assigns three hundreth acres of land whereof 


forty acres in Marshe fitt to be mowed lying and 
being about three miles from Salem westward upon a 
fre.sh water brook called the North brook.” 

This grant included Proctor’s corner and a part of 
Felton’s Hill. It was sold in 1638 to Emanuel Down- 
ing, and was leased and cultivated by John Procter,// 
who settled in Salem about 1660, and who was one of^ 
themost prominent victims of the witchcraftdelusion. 

John Thorndike had a very early grant in the y 
northwestern part of the town, which he soon after- 
ward gave up, taking land in Salem 'Village. He 
also owned land in Rockville, near Lieutenant .lohn- 
son’s. The land given up by him was afterwards 
granted to other settlers in smaller lots, of twenty, 
forty and fifty acres, among others to John Sanders, 
Henry Herrick, William Bound, Edmund Marshall, 
Thomas Antrum, William Walcott, Robert Cotta and 
Edmund Batter, mostly in 1636 and 1637. 

A considerable number of these small grants lying 
together were purchased of the owners by Robert 
Goodell, and with a grant to him of forty acres made 
up a farm of over five hundred acres, which was laid 
out to him in 1652. William King had a grant of 
forty acres in the northern part of Peabody in 1636. 

On October 9, 1637, Edmund Batter received a 
grant of one hundred acres of upland and twelve acres 
of meadow. On December 25, (it seems the “ seven 
men ” did not observe Christmas Day), a farther grant 
of thirty acres was made to him, and the former grant 
is referred to as “ at Brooksby,” and as having been 
formerly granted to Mr. Thorndike. This shows that 
the whole region, even the northwestern part of the 
farms, was called Brooksby. Mr. Batter was promi- 
nent among the early settlers, and owmed land in the 
town of Salem, near North Street, at one time. 

Next to Robert Goodell’s land on the west was a 
grant made to Rev. Edward Norris January 21, 1640, 
which was afterward bought by Joseph Pope, in 
1664. This grant gave the name to Norris’ brook. 

It was north of Brookdale. 

Mrs. Anna Higginson had a grant of one hundred 
and fifty acres made in 1636, near the last-named 
grants, just south of Mr. Goodell’s farm. It was sold 
to John Pickering in 1652, and two years later he 
sold it to John Woody and Thomas Flint. Some of 
the descendants of the latter still reside in the vi- 
cinity. 

The farm of Job Swinerton, acquired partly by va- 
rious grants from 1637 on, and partly by purchase, 
lay partly in the extreme northwestern part of the 
present town. Some of his descendants, of the same 
name, have continued to live in the vicinity. 

Captain Samuel Gardner’s farm was just west of 
Mr. Norris’ grant, toward the extreme boundary of 
the town. 

John Humphrey, one of the original grantees un- 
der the first charter, and a man of considerable im- 
portance in the early colony, received at various 
times from 1632 to 1658 grants of land, chiefly from 
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the General Court, amountin)^ to filleen huiulreil 
acres, of which five hundred lay in Salem, about the 
pond which beans his name, sometimes called Sun- 
taug I..akc. In May, 1635, ho received a grant from 
the General Court of “ 5(X) acres of land and a frt'slie 
pond, with little ilcland eonteyning about two 
acres.” Tliis island was so higidy esteemed as a 
place of security in ease of attack by Indians that 
the right was reservwl for the inhabitants of Salem 
and Saugus (now Lynn) to build store-houses on it 
“ for their vse in tyiue of neede.” lilock-houst's were 
erecU'd there in 1676, but tliere is no record of any 
hghting there. The grant of this pond to .lohn 
Humphrey is believed to bo the only specilic grant of 
a “ great pond,” that is, a pond over forty acres in ex- 
tent, before the t\>lonial ordinances of lil-lO and ’47, 
which made all such (toads frt‘e lisherit's for the pub- 
lic, with right of acet'as over the lands of tliose bor- 
dering on the water ; aud this (>ond is therefore the 
only great (xtiid in the State in which lishing is not 
free to the public. The biwn of Lrnntield has, in 
recent years, acquired a small (tiece of land on the I 
margin of the (>ond, wherolty its inhabitants havetbe 
right to hsh in iu ' 

Mr. Humphrey was one of the justices of the tjuar- ; 
ter Court, and was pnnninent in Ptwn and colony af- I 
fairs. In 1642 a considerable (>art of his lands were ! 
sold on execution to Kobert Saltonstall. 

Near Mr. Humphrey’s grant was William Clarke’s 
farm, from whom Clark’s Hill was (irobably named. 
April 17, 1637, it was “ Agreerl that Mr. Clarke shall 
have two hundreti acres by iSeder Pond, not exceed- 
ing twenty acres of meadow, to be laid out acc-onling 
to the discretion of the layers out.” In 1642 a far- | 
ther grant was made to William Clarke of sixty acres 
“South of Mr. Downing's greate medow towards Mr. 
Johnson’s land.’’ Clarke’s land was near John 
Marsh’s farm. 

Joshua Verryn had a grant of one hundred and 
sixty-five acres in 1637, “ next to Mr. Clarke’s on the 
North side, laying down his former.” The Very fam- 
ily is supposeil to be descendetl from the Verryns. 

Lieutenant Francis Johnson had a grant of two 
hundretl acres in January, 1635-36, in Ilrooksby, in 
the region of King’s Hill. The farm was described 
by the layers-out as bounded by Mr. Thorndike on 
the north side and the common on the other. “ The 
farm is on the North side of the River Rrook.sbie ’’ 
(evidently Goldthwaite’s Brook), “ about two miles 
from Salem westerly.” This grant was relinquishe<l 
by Lieutenant Johnson a few months afterward, at 
the same time at which Mr. Thorndike relinquished 
his grant. Mr. Thorndike settled in Salem Village ; 
a new grant of the same, extent was made to Lieuten- 
ant Johnson, in what is now South Peabody, includ- 
ing the crossing of the Lynnfield and Ipswich roads, 
and lying on both sides of Goldthwaite’s Brook. This 
locality was known for many years as Johnson’s 
Plain. The order for this new grant declared that 


.Mr. Johnson “shall have six acres of Meadow ground 
and fourteen acres of other ground at Brooksby afore- 
said, where his cow house now is, and nyne score 
acres more nere the Cellar Pond above a mile distant 
from it.” 

'I’his |)art of Brooksby is referred to as early as 1635 
as “The Rocks.” This name has clung to the local- 
ity till very recently, and later the village which grew 
uj) in the southern part of Peabody was cidled Rock- 
ville. 

In the same part of the town a grant was made in 
1646 to /.acheiiH (5)rtis, who also bought land of 
Joshua N'erryn. Cortis was a man of valor, for it is 
recordial that ho was furnished with one of the few 
much prized steel corslets belonging to the town of 
Salem, "iu good repayro.” 

Robert Moulton’s grant, the boundaries of which 
are somewhat dilficult to ascertain, lay to the north 
of Humphrey’s farm, somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Newburyiiort turnpike. .Moulton was a promi- 
nent citizen of the town ; he was foreman of a jury in 
lii.’lti, and his name apjiears in connection with 
various town alfairs. 

.lohn Brown, Sr., had a grant of fifty acres, in 1673, 
near Hum[>hrey’s farm and Robert Moulton’s, in the 
vicinity of Walden’s Hill. It is stated by Hanson 
that Hugh, Samuel and Christopher Brown also set- 
tleil in Brooksby. 

Richard Bartholomew received a grant in January, 
1637-33, near the bmiiiliful pond which still bears his 
name. 

Capt. William Trask had two grants of land in 
.Siuth Peabody, one of which, near S[)ring Pond, he 
sold in ItVai for a cow worth £5. The brook running 
from Spring Pond to Goldthwaite’s Brook was then 
calltHl “ But Bris)k,” and there were early settlements 
near where it crossed the Boston road. 

Following the Boston road toward the main village 
of Salem, several early settlers located themselves, 
among them William Isird and Thomas Gardiner. 
Near the southerly boundary of the farms were lands 
grunted to Lawrence and Casaandra South wick, the 
latter name famous because of the persecutions which 
she stitt'ereil as a l)uaker. laiwrence Southwick and 
.Anunia.s Concklin were “ glassemen,” and it was bo|)ed 
to foster this inilustry, whose works were situated in 
the vicinity of Aborn Street. William Osborne and 
William Woial were also granted house lots and 
small lots of land “ lying nere Strong Water Brook or 
Mile End Brook.” 

John Pickering, though residing in the town proper, 
owned land in the farms, including a lot near Brown’s 
Pond. Lieut. Richard I)aven{)ort, who lived in 
Salem near North Street, and also at the village, 
owned land near Brooksby, among other parcels being 
“2 acres or thereabout lying on the west side of the 
but brooke not far from the place that the way goeth 
over to Lin.” Lieut. Davenport was a famous soldier 
of the early colony, and was concerned with Endicott 
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in cutting out the cross from the king’s colors. John 
Marsh had a grant of twenty acres near one of Lieut. 
Davenport’s grants. 

John and Anthony Buxton also had early grants, 
and there are many whose lands it is not now easy to 
locate who settled in the middle precinct, and many 
settlers who obtained their lands by purchase, and 
whose names do not appear in the book of grants. 
The Flints, Popes, Uptons and Needhams had valua- 
ble farms; the Proctors removed herefrom Ipswich 
in IGOO, the Pooles from Cambridge in 1690, the Fos- 
ters from Boxford, the Buttons from Kowley, the 
Jacobses in 1700, the Poors in 1770, and the Prestons, 
.Shillabcrs and other prominent families came in at 
different periods. A part of the farm of George 
.Jacobs lay in Peabody. 

The early settlers were picked men. They re- 
ceived grants of land by reason of their supposed fit- 
ness to build uj) the prosperity of the settlement, and 
they were mostly eminent for their piety as well as 
for the qualities which make the enterprising and 
successful pioneer. Mr. Upharn has preserved a 
curious document, which illustrates the rigid observ- 
ance of Kunday restrictions, and indicates some of the 
men upon whom the community depended for the ex- 
ecution of its laws. 

■‘At a general Town nieotiiig, Iield the 7th ilajrof the 0th month, 1614, 
ordemi that two bo appointed every LohI^b Day, to walk forth In t!ie 
time of God’s worHliip, to take notice of bucIi am either lye about the 
nieeting-iioiise, without attending to the word and ordinaiicee, or that 
lye at home or in t)i© fields without giving goo«l account thereof, and to 
take tlie names of auch persona, and to preaunt them to tlie magiatratea, 
whereby they may be accordingly ]»rocee<led agalnat. The natiiea of 
such as are ordered to this service are for the 1*^ day, Stilemaii and 

Philip Veren, J*. 2^ day» Philip VerenjS'., and Hilliartl Veren . 3-* day, 
Mr. liatter and Jottliua Veren. 4*^ day, Mr. Johnson and M'. fTark. 
day, Mf. Downing and llolxirt Molten, 8'. day, Robert Molton, J»., 
and Richard Intreniol. day, John Ingersol and Richard Pettingell. 
8^ day, >Vil]iam Haynes and RicharJl Hutchinson. 9*^ day, John Put- 
nam and John Hathorno. day, Townsend Rishop and Daniel Rea. 
Ijih (lay, John Porter and Jacob Ramey.” . / 

The design of the plan, as Mr. Upham remarks, 
was not merely that expre-.sed in the vote of the town, 
hut also to prevent any disorderly conduct on the 
Lord’s day, and to give prompt alarm in case of fire 1 
or Indian attack. The men appointed to this service ; 
were all leading characters, and we find among them 
six, at least, of the early settlers of Brooksby. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

PE.ABODY (C'oiUinued). 

Development of SeitXemttxt before 1700 — WUchcrafl in the Middle PrecinH. 

The history of this locality during the seventeenth 
century is written with that of Salem, Its inhabi- 
tants were simply outlying citizens of the town of 
Salem, and they belonged to the First Church, except 
some who were included in the village parish when 


it was set off in 1672, for the line of the middle pre- 
cinct does not exactly coincide with that of the town 
of Peabody, the latter including a small part of the 
territory of Salem Village. The dividing line be- 
tween the village and the middle precinct was origi- 
nally a line running almost due west from Endicott 
or Cow-house River to the Lynn line; but when the 
division was made between North and South Dan- 
vers, in 1856, the line was carried from the Endicott 
River northwesterly, to the sliarp bend cf the Ips- 
wich River, a mile or more north of the old boun- 
darj- at that point. 

The military organizations engaged in the various 
early wars with the Indians were recruited indiffer- 
ently from the various parts of the town, and some 
of the most famous officers lived at the Farms. 

Captain William Trask and his company were prom- 
inent in the Pequot Warin 163ft and 1637. The three 
commissioned officers of the company required to be 
raised in Salem for the Block Island Expedition, in 
1636, lived in the middle precinct, or were land- 
holders there, — Trask, Davenport and Read. Some 
of the men of Brooksby were with Captain Lothrop at 
Bloody Brook, in 167.5, and among the names of 
those who fell on that disastrous day are those of 
Edward Trask, Joseph King and Robert Wilson. 
The Salem Company, under the lead of Captain Na- 
thaniel Davenport, a son of Richard, were in the 
thick of the terrible hand to hand fight with the 
forces of King Philij), when the Indian fort was 
stormed at sundown of a winter’s day ; and were 
with the foremost in the pursuit of the escaping In- 
dians through the wilderness, known to tradition as 
the hungry march. When it is remembered that the 
forces and even the officers of that inemorahle ex- 
pedition were drafted hastily for the service, and 
that many of them left home without even time to 
arrange their private affairs, the heroic bravery of the 
Narragansett fight will bear comparison with any 
deeds of military prowess that history has recorded. 
The Puritans of New England fought as did the 
army of Cromwell, with no fear of death, and with 
the inspiration which came from their firm belief in 
the Divine protection. 

A company of troopers was early formed, made up 
from the farmers and neighboring settlements. The 
I ranks became thinned in course of time, and in Oc- 
! toher, 1678, a successful attempt was made to revive 
^ the company. Thirty-six men belonging to “the re- 
! serve of Salem old troop,’’ and “ desirous of being 
serviceable to God and the country,’’ petitioned the 
j General Court for reorganization as a troop of horse, 
and for the issuing of the necessary commissions. 
Among the signers of this petition are Anthony 
Needham, Peter and Ezekiel Cheever, Thomas Flint, 
John Procter, William Osborne, and others of the 
region afterward incorporated into the middle pre- 
cinct. The officers appointed were men of property 
and energy, and the company of troops was kept in 
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efficient training until all danger Irom Indians or i 
other foes had vasserl away. The \\ illiain tlslxirne i 
here mentioned is not the early settler, who ae<|uired | 
land in 1(138, and is not known to he a descendant, j 
but probably collaterally related. The earlier Wil- | 
liam Osborne is believed to have spent his later j 
years in lloston, and died about 1(1(12. The William 
Osborne whose name appears on the petition just 
spoken of, was born about 1(144, and from him are ^ 
descended most of the various fatnilies of Osbornes 
in the vieinity of Salem, Peabody and Danvers. I he 
descendants of the earlier William are found in Con- | 
nectiout and Long Island. 

‘ The seeond William Osborne, and his son, the 
third William, liveil on the road to the Village, in 
“the lane.” now Central Street, near Andover Street. 
An old house, built in 1680 and said by tradition to 
have belonged to one of them, was taken down in 
1887. ; 

In all the duties of eitirenship the farmers appear 
to have lu-en prominent; and eitiienship was then re- 
ganletl as a most serious and important allegiance, re- 
quiring the most faithful exercise of duty. The 
oath of a freenian, which was resiuiretl to be taken by 
those seeking to share in the social and political 
privileges of the settlement, is full of the most strik- 
ing suji^eslions of the clear and vig((ri>u8 |sditical 
views held by the founders. 

“Moreover, I doe solemnly binde myselfe, in the 1 
sight of Clod, that when I shall be caleil to give iny 
voyce touching any such matter ot this state in 
which (freemen are to deale, 1 will give my vote and 
sutfrage as I shall judge in my own consi-ieuce may 
best conduce & tend to the publitpie weale of y* 
bodv without respei’t of persons or favour of any 
man. So help me God in the lA)rd .lesus Christ.’ 

The policy which permitted every one w ho had a 
town lot of half an acre to relinquish it, and receive 
in its stead a country lot, of fifty acres or more, ha<l 
the result of attracting to the forests and meadows of 
the Farms a jKipulation of a superior order. Men of 
projKfrtv, education and high social position Umk the 
lead in developing the resources of the country, and 
they gave character to the farming interest and class. 
This priK-ess of seler tion is undoubtedly the source 
of the high character for industry, intelligence and 
energy, which has distinguished the descendants of 
these early settlers of the outlying lands of Salem. 

(~ Of the social life of the middle of the seventeenth 
century in the farming district of Brooksby we know- 
little. except what we learn from the annals of life in 
Salem in those early days, and from the light 
thrown upon the time by the e.xhau.-'tive inves- 
tigations which have been made into the history 
of the following 'period of the witchcraft delusion. 
We know that their labors were severe and unremit- 
ting, .and their social relaxations infrequent and care- 
fully guarded against excess. The vigorous style of 
English merrymaking, though put down with an 
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iron hand in the case of the roystering Morton, who 
tricii to set up the Maypole festival (tt Merrymount, 
still asserted itself on such privileged occasions ns 
house raisings ami liuskiEigs. No vigor of Puritani- 
cal custom can w holly restrain the innocent joyous- 
ness of yottth and healthful spirits, and in sjEite ot 
their serious views of life, there is plenty of evidence 
that the magistrates ami ehlers were wise enough not 
to attempt wholly to repress the natural and inno- 
cent enjovments of country life and manners. Ihe 
religious views of the pci>plo, though severe in doc- 
trine, were not gloomy in practical application to the 
life of (he colony, and the faith which had led them 
into the wilderness brightened and cheered their 
hard and simple life on the rocky and unpromising 
I farms which so many were forced to receive us their 
1 portion of the soil. They had a spirit which was 
' above repining, ami which m»ted hardship chiefly as 
a provideiUial )»pportunity for the development of 
I Christian character. I'hey belonged to that rare 
I class of men who are never dominated by their sur- 
j roundings, but who, by mental and spiritual vigor, 

; rise 8Uperi<ir to the most powerful forces with which 
I they are obliged to cope. The short lapse of time in 
which farms were brought under cultivation, roads 
I built, orchards planted, mills erected and churches 
and schools cstablisheil, bears witness, both to the 
wisdom with which the authorities allotted their pub- 
lic lands, giving the large grants to those who were 
able to employ lalsir to improve them, and to the 
wonderful vigor and natural resources of the indi- 
vidual settlers. 

.\mong the moat remarkable men who lived in that 
part of the Farms w ithin the limits of Peabody was 
Sir George Downing. His father, Emanuel Down- 
ing, had several grants of land, one of which in 
the town was bought of him by John Pickering, and 
is the site of the house on Broad Street, still standing, 
built by Pickering. Another, already referred to, 
near Pr*M;ter’scorner, was in the central part of Brooks- 
hy, and, as .Mr. Upham points out, (ieorge Downing 
spent his later youth ami early manhood there. 
Hunting and fishing were doubtless his amusements, 
and we may imagine him, fowling-piece in hand, 
traversing the worsls which then thickly environed 
the scattered farms. He was one of the first class 
graduated from Harvard College in 1642 ; studied di- 
vinity ; after various travels he was brought to the 
notice of Cnmitvell, having returned to England at 
a time when so many of the exiled Puritans seemed 
to see the promise of an ideal English Commonwealth, 
and from chaplain was promoted to scout-master gen- 
eral in CromweH’s army. He married a sister of the 
Earl of Carlisle, became a member of Parliament for 
Scotland, and undertook high diplomatic missions for 
theCommonwealth.goingatonetimeas ambassadorto 
the Hague. At the restoration he kept in favor with 
1 the new government, and received from his new sov- 
ereign the order of knighthood. On his return to 
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England he became a member of Parliament for Mor- 
peth, and soon assumed control of the exchequer, in 
the management of which he displayed financial ge- 
nius and statesmanship of a very high order. Mr. 
Upham ascribes to him the origin of the celebrated 
Navigation Act, and the credit of originating the 
I)rinci|)le of specific ajipropriations in Parliament, a 
principle which lias been embodied in American con- 
stitutional law. ]Iis name is perjictuatcd in Down- 
ing Street, in Jamdon, and by the college in Cam- 
bridge, England, established by the gift of his for- 
tune. Of all the young men who have gone from 
the historic region of the farms of the middle precinct 
of Salem, no one has left a more romantic and bril- 
lian record of political success. A sister, Ann, 
married Governor llradstreet in IfiSO. 

The farmers of llrooksby continued to develop the 
agricultural resources of the region with little of the 
eventful in their history, except their share in the 
military operations of the time. The descendants 
of the first settlers exhibited much of that love of 
the home soil which has ever characterized the 
race; new families came in from time to time, and 
remote as the region was from immediate danger of 
Indian invasion, its annals are a simple record of 
peace and thrifty comfort, if not prosperity. 

-The witchcraft delusion found some of its victims 
in the farms of the middle precinct. John Procter, 
who lived on the the Downing farm, was one of the 
most prominent of those who lost their lives in that 
strange uprising of superstition. He originally lived 
in Ipswich, where lie had a valuable farm. He was 
a man of great native force and energy, bold and 
fearless in language, impulsive in feeling and some- 
times rash and hasty in action. The vigorous train- 
ing of what was then frontier life while it did not 
tend to lawlessness, cultivated a marked independ- 
ence of mind and manners in many of the farmers. 
Procter was a man of gooil property. II is name 
appears in connection with the establishment of the 
Salem tnaip of horse. Mary Warren, one of the 
“afflicted” girls, was a servant in his family, and it 
seems but too evident that she was affected by ma- 
'liciuiis feelings toward the family. He accompanied 
his wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of John Thorndike, 
who was first arrested, from her arrest to her arraign- 
ment, and stood bravely and resolutely by her side, 
trying to supjKirt her under the terrible trials which 
she had to endure, without regard to the conse- 
quences to himself. Mr. Upham says that it was 
probably his fearless condemnation of the nonsense 
and the outrage perpetrate<l by the accusers in the 
examination of his wife which brought the ven- 
geance of the girls down on him. The account of 
the preliminary examination of these two good and 
brave people, before the magistrates in the meeting- 
house at Salem, on the 11th of April, 1692, stirs 
the blood to indignation against the folly of the 
courts and the malignity of the sk'cusers. No coun- 


sel was allowed, however, to any of the accused. Every 
sort of irregular evidence, not to be excused by 
doubtful precedent in English courts, was freely 
made use of; the afflicted children were permitted 
not only to testify to seeing the spectral semblances 
of Goodman and Goodwife Procter in their cham- 
ber, but even to declare that they saw Goody Proc- 
ter sitting in the rafters of the meeting-house 
in open court, while the awe-struck spectators 
gazed upward, straining their eyes to behold the 
witch. The most transparent trickery failed to be 
detected. Parris, in his report, quoted by Upham, 
says of the beginning of the accusation against 
Procter, which liappened while his wife was being 
examined; 

“ (By and by, both of them [the accusing girls], 
cried out of Goodman Procter himself, and said he 
was a wizard. Immediately many, if not all of the 
bewitched had grievous fits.)” 

“Ann Putnam, who hurt you? — Goodman Procter 
and his wife too.” 

“ (Afterwards some of the afflicted cried, — ‘There is 
Procter going h) take up Mrs. Pope’s feet!’ and her 
feet were immediately taken up.) 

“ What do you say, Goodman Procter, to these 
things? — I know not. I am innocent.” 

“ (Abigail Williams cried out, — ‘ There is Goodman 
Procter going to Mrs. Pope!’ and immediately said 
Pope felt into a fit.)” 

Some member of the court, who was wholly infatu- 
ated by the delusion, said to Procter, — “ You see, the 
Devil will deceive you : the children could see what 
you was going to do before the woman was hurt.” 

One of the girls pretended to strike Goodwife Proc- 
ter, and drew her hand back crying that her fingers 
burned. 

On such evidence Procter and his wife, with Good- 
wife Corey and others, were held by the magistrates 
for trial, and sent to the jail in Boston. Procter and 
his wife were tried on the 5th of August, and Procter 
himself was executed on the 19th of the same month. 
His wife, owing to her condition, was reprieved for 
the time, and before the time arrived for her execu- 
tion the storm had spent itself, and she was saved 
from the gallows. She gave birth to a child two weeks 
after her husband’s execution. He made his will with 
the manacles on his hands. So bitter was the wrath 
of the persecutors against the Procters that they not 
only arrested and tried to destroy' all the adult mem- 
bers of the lamily, but even relatives in Lynn. The 
children were left destitute and the home swept clear 
of its provisions by the sheriff. In spite of the dan- 
ger of such a proceeding, upwards of thirty citizens of 
Ipswich and a considerable number of their neighbors 
at the B’arms signed and sent in petitions for clemen- 
cy in their case, testifying to the high standing of the 
couple. Notwithstanding his efforts, an appeal having 
been made by him to the ministers of Boston to pro- 
tect him'in his rights, he was condemned and executed. 
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and hia body thrown into ii haaty and dialionored 
grave, from which, Upham statra, tradition aaya that, 
like aoine othera of the more prominent victinia, hia 
body waa taken aecretly by hia family and buried with 
the family detid. Years afterward, in 1711, the Gene- 
ral Court, in a diatribution of money to thoae who 
suffered from the fearful eonsei^ueneea of the wiekial- 
ness of the accusers and the infatuation of the people, 
gave to John Procter and hia wile, and those who 
represented them, the sum of one hundred and fitly 
pounds, the largest sum given to any of the suf- 
ferers. 

At that time attainder, inclmling forfeiture of 
property to the State, waa an incident of conviction for 
felony ; and it waa doubleaa the desire to save hia 
property for his children which chiefiy induced Giles 
Corey to stand mute and refuse to plead to his indict- 
ment; and so to submit himself to the horrible and 
barbarous form of death which has made hia the miwt 
remarkable figure among the victims of that cruel 
conspiracy. Corey liveil on a g<Mul farm of alauit 
one hundretl and fitly acres, in what is now the north- 
western part of Peabody, lie was a man of great in- 
dependence of character, careless of conventionaliti»>s, 
and hanleiied by the aeveriti*‘a of farming life in that 
|ieriod to a cross-grained disregard for the opinioits 
and talk of his neighlsnis. He was. throughout hia 
life at the Farina, often in dillicultiea with othera, 
sometimes seeking reilresa at law for injurit's claimed 
by him, and sometimes dealt with for hard blows or 
unconcealed diareganl of the rights of his neighbors. 
It is probable, as Mr. Upham thinks, that he was not 
nearly so bad aa the re[H)rts of the day made him out, 
and that he waa not essentially a lawless or unprinci- 
pled man. He was once or twice arrested on suspi- 
cion of serious ofiences, but always cleareii himself, 
and continued to live on in hia own way, with a fair 
share of prosperity. He and John Procter figure on 
the records as opponents in various disputes; indeeii, 
Corey was e.xamined at one time on suspicion of set- 
ting Procter’s house on tire, but it appeared clearly 
that he was innocent, and he in turn instituted pros- 
ecutions for defamation against 1‘rocter and his ac- 
cusers, in which he recovered against them all. His 
third wife, Martha, was a woman notable for piety, 
and a member of the village church ; and it may 
have been owing to her influence that Corey himself, 
only a year or two before the witchcraft times, when 
he was eighty years old, offered himself and was re- 
ceived into membership at the First Church in 
Salem ; and the records of that church slate that 
though he was of a “ scandalous life ” he made a con- 
fession of his sins satisfactory to that body. He was 
completely carried away bj' the fanaticism of the 
time, and frequented the examinations of the accused 
and believed all that he heard. Martha Corey, on 
the other baud, did not approve of the proceedings, 
and did not hesitate to express her ivant of faith in 
the afflicted children. She spent much of her time 


in jiraycr, and her course was marked as peculiar and 
caused an cstrangeineut between herself and her hus- 
band. As it hajipened in so many other cases, the 
accusers were quick to resent any opposition, and 
holding the power of life and death in their hands, 
cru.shed down opposition in a manner so unscrupu- 
lous and so remorseless that the arguments of Mr. 
Upham us to the deliberate character of the conspir- 
acy seem unanswerable. 

The accusation of one of the girls set two of the 
citir.ens to call on Goodwife Corey, and her innocent 
and sprightly conversation was tortured into evidence 
against her. Dn her appearance at Thomas Putnam’s 
one of the girls fell in a fit, and declared that Goody 
Corey was the author of her sufferings. Upon this 
conclusive evidence a warrant was issued for her ar- 
rest on the null of March, and on the 2l8t she waa 
examined in the meeting-house at the village. Her 
examination is preserved by .Mr. Upham, and shows 
that she was a bright, fearless old woman, who hardly 
seemed to realize the danger in which she stood. 
The ridiculous accusations in some instances made 
her laugh, which was thought a most convincing 
proof of devilish light-mindislness. She was bound 
over for trial by Justices Hathorne and Corwin. At 
her examination she requested to be allowed to “go 
to prayer,’’ which was refiiseii by the magistrates, 
though the Uev. Mr. Noyes, at the beginning of the 
proceedings, had put up w hat might be described as an 
exceedingly ejr piirte petition. It is probable that the 
managers of the excitement feared the effect which 
such a prayer might have on the spectators. 

The criticisms other husband for her failure to fall 
in w ith the current delusion were made use of against 
her, and a deposition of his, not directly accusing her, 
but evidently intendeil to weigh against her, is found 
on the records. On the ttth of September she was 
tried and condemiusl. Two days after, she was form- 
ally excommunicated from the Village church. Mr. 
Parris, with two deacons and Lieutenant Putnam, 
went to convey this sentence to her, and found her 
“ very obdurate, justifying herself, and condemning 
all that had done anything to her just discovery or 
condemnation. Whereupon, after a little discourse 
(fitr her inqieriousness would not suffer much), and 
after prayer — which she was willing to decline — the 
dreadful sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against her.’’ Oalef says that “ Martha 
Corey, protesting her innocency, concluded her life 
with an eminent prayer upon the ladder.’’ She ivas 
executed September 22, 1692. 

The dwelling-house of Corey was near the crossing 
of the Salem and Lowell and Georgetown and Boston 
railroads on the south side of the former road, a little 
distance to the west of the crossing. He had lived 
previously in the town of Salem, and sold his house 
there in 1659. 

Giles Corey, as has been remarked, was induced to 
give some sort of evidence concerning his wife, but it 
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docs not appear to be of much importance. It is 
very probable, as Upham suggests, that tlie hostility 
of the accusers was incurred by him for his luke- 
warm deposition against her. It is very likely, too, 
that when the accusation was brought home to his 
own family, and his wife, whom it is evident he knew 
to be a good and |)ious woman, was subjected to ex- 
amination anil committed to prison, he began to see 
matters in their true light, and expressed himself 
with his usual freedom. He was examined Ajiril 19, 
1092, in the meeting-house at the village. The usual 
performances of the accusers were gone through with ; 
they fell into fits, and were afllicted with grievous 
pinches, at which the court ordered his hands to be 
tied. The magistrates lost all control of themselves, 
and flew into a passion, exclaiming, “What I is it not 
enough to act witchcraft at other times, but must you 
do it now in the face of authority?’' He seems to 
have been dumbfounded by these inexplicable pro- 
ceedings, and could only say, “ I am a poor creature, 
and cannot help it.” Upon the motion of his head 
again, they had their heads and necks affiicted. 

One of liis hands was let go, and several were 
afllicted. He held his head on one side and then the 
heads of several of the afflicted were held on one 
side. He drew in his cheeks, and the cheeks of some 
of the afflicted were sucked in. Through all this out- 
rageous accusation he firmly asserted his innocence. 
His spirit is shown by the indignation with which he 
repelled one charge. Some of the witnesses testified 
that Corey had said that he had seen the devil in the 
form of a black hog, and was very much frightened. 
He denied the imputation of cowardice, and when 
“ divers witnessed that he had told them he was 
frighted,” he was asked “ Well, what do you say to 
these witnesses? What was it frighted you ?” He 
answered jiroudly, “ I do not know that ever 1 spoke 
the word in my life.’’ 

He was much oppressed and distressed by his situ- 
ation, and the share that he had had in promoting the 
excitement in the case of his wife and others doubtless 
added to his distress of mind. His sons-in-law, Cros- 
by and Parker, were in sympathy with the crowd that 
pursued him, and he was accused of having meditated 
suicide. 

He was bound over for trial and committed to jail. 
He was indicted by the grand jury upon spectral evi- 
dence chiefly, as appears by the few brief depositions 
on file. 

What were his thoughts and feelings in his impris- 
onment there is little record to show, but there is 
reason to believe that in spite of his courage and 
fearlessnes.s, he suffered greatly in mind. His eyes 
were fully opened to the wickedness, not only of his 
own accusation, but of that of all the other victims, 
and the utter injustice of the proceedings against 
him, and in the silence and gloom of his prison he 
made up his mind to that invincible determination 
which made his fate unique iu the annals of legal 


procedure in America and shocking even beyond that 
of any of his innocent fellow sufferers. 

He resolved to stand mute at his arraignment, and 
so not only save his property from the effects of the 
attainder, but make a protest against the injustice of' 
the courts and juries and the malignity of his accus- 
ers, which should stand as long as history continued 
to record the awful deeds then done in the name of 
the law against innocent and God-fearing men and 
women. He meant, also, to attest the strength of his 
feelings towards those who had been true to him and 
to his wife, and his vengeance toward those who had 
swurn and acted against him and her. He caused to 
be drawn up a deed of conveyance while he was in 
the jail at Ipswich, by which he conveyed all his 
jiroperty to his two sons-in-law who had been faithful 
to him, and executed it in the presence of competent 
witnesses. It was not certain whether this deed, 
though executed before the time of his trial, would 
stand against the attainder consequent upon his con- 
viction ; he had looked upon conviction as a foregone 
conclusion, for he had no faith in the justice of court 
or jury. When he was called into court to answer to 
his indictment, whether he was guilty or not guilty, 
he refused to answer. We do not know how often he 
was called forth, but nothing could shake him, — he 
stood mute. As Mr. Upham says : 

“ JIc knew that the gates of justice were closed, and that truth had 
tied from the scene, lie would hare no {lart nor lot in the matter; re- 
fused to recognize the court, made no response to its questions, and was 
dumb in its presence. He stands alone in the resolute defiance of 
hie attitude. He know the penalty of suffering and agony he would 
hare to pay ; but he freely and fearlessly encountered it. All that 
was needed to carry his point was an unconquerable firmness, and he 
had it. He rendered it impossible to bring him to trial, and thereby, iu 
spite of the iwwer and wrath of the whole country and its authorities, 
retained his right to dispose of bis property ; and bore his testimony 
against the wickedness and folly of the hour In tones that reached the 
whole world, and will resound through all the ages.” 

In modern law, the prisoner who stands mute is 
deemed to have pleaded not guilty. But the English 
common law, to which the colony was subject in 
criminal matters, knew of no means by which the 
trial could proceed unless the accused answered to his 
indictment in open court. It is obvious that if any 
light penalty had attended such refusal to plead, 
many would have availed themselves of it; and so 
the policy of the old law was to provide an ordeal so 
awful that no one would deliberately undergo it. 
The prisoner was to be three times brought before 
the court and called to plead ; the consequences of 
his refusal being solemnly announced to him each 
time. If he remained obdurate, the terrible sentence 
of peint forte ef dure was passed upon him ; and he 
would be laid on his back on the floor of a dungeon, 
mostly naked. A weight of iron would be put upon 
him, not quite enough to crush him. He would have 
no sustenance except on the first day, three morsels of 
the worst bread, and on the second day, three draughts 
of standing water from the pool nearest the prison 
door ; and, still oppressed by the weight, he should 
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tlius on alternate days eat and drink till he died or 
till he answered. If he answered, ho was at once re- 
lieverl, and tried in the ordinary way. It may well 
be imagined that when the only object of endurance was 
to save property from uontiscation, few, indeeil, would 
ever long endure such torture. I!ut Corey had an- 
other motive, which lent -strength to his spirit such as 
ranks him with the most courageous souls of all 
history. 

Just what happened in his prison was never re- 
vealeti ; but acconling to tradition, Corey was at bust 
taken out into an open field near Salem jail, some- 
where between Howard Street Iturial-ground and 
Rrown Street. He gave his executioners to under- 
stand that it was useless to prolong the ordeal, for he 
would never yield. They piltsl the heavy stones on 
his Ixuly, and Calef says that some inhuman specta- 
tor or official forceil his tongue, protruding in the 
agony of his sutfocation, hack into his mouth with a 
cane, llis indomitable courage endured to the end, 
and he died firm, as he had declared he would. Such 
a scene, if imaginisi ever so faintly, will serve to 
bring latck to us the crushing etl'ect of the supersti- 
tious fears of the people, who could see in this most 
pathetic and marvellous instance, in a man f>ver 
eighty-one years of age, of the power of a resolute 
will over the extremest agony of body, only a prwf of 
devilish and malignant power. 

His death produced a deep etfeci, and startled 
many into a feeling of growing repugnance and sus- 
picion towards the witchcraft proceedings. He was 
excommunicated from the F'irst Church, by the 
agency of the Rev. Mr. Noyes, at a meeting hurrietlly 
called for that purp<we, just before his death. 

Such was the record of the victims of the witchcraft 
delusion and conspiracy, for it may fairly be believi'<l 
that it was both, in the farms of the middle precinct. 
With the exception of the Shaffiin girl, whom a 
timely whipping brought to her senses before she did 
any harm, none of the accusers lived in the limits of 
Peabody. Ofthepublice.xcitement, the fear, firstofthe 
witches, and then of the accusers, — the indignant sym- 
pathy of friends, the ready spirit of superstitious and 
credulous hatred toward the accused, which filled the 
region for so many long and awful months, little 
record remains. The Procters continued to live on 
their farms, and resumed their infiuential |>osition in 
the society of the place ; but it may well be imagined 
that the ties that bound the people to either the First 
Church, presided over by Mr. Noyes, or the village, 
where Parris was trying to retain his hold against the 
heartfelt indignation of the relatives of those whom 
he had been so active in persecuting, were never 
afterward so binding or so attractive. 


(HI APT HR LX VII. 

I’KAHOPY — (Continued). 

7%^ Ih* MtJdU I*reoi»cl. 

In February, 1709-10, a petition was laid before 
(he selcctmeiit of Salem, signed by Captain Samuel 
Hardner and otliers, re<|Uesting the town of Salem to 
set olf as a new preciuel I hat part of the town outside 
of the town hritlge and below the line of Salem Vil- 
lage. The reasons givim are the distance of some of 
the fatnilies from the l''irHt ('hiircli in Salem, and the 
ditficulty of getieral attendance on divine worship, 
and the growth of the district indicated. The bound- 
aries of the proposed precinct were laid down in this 
petition, which was embodital in the warrant for a 
special town-meeting to be held March 0, 1709-10. 

" VU., on A ftmlxlil liiiM fruiii y town* to Spring Pond wliore 

y tm»uk Kuna o«il mid kx* nlong y n«>rlh«*ru •lioro uf suit! Ptjiid to Lyn 
Him, and iImii north want on l.yn hni^toy* Vttlago Line, and then eastward 
on y* Vlllao Him to tTr««tfl*lt Ktvar an«l tiioii na y* Saltwater Leads to y 
Ttiwna brl<i|{* nrst naiiMd (Kxcvptinc only James Symoiids, John Sy* 
nnHiila, Julin Norton k Matii. Whltltiiiun*), viz., for grauting unto y* 
tnhatdtaiiti IiwrHliif within y* Hnilta alwv* oiontioned tu l>o free from 
IHiying Kaltw tu y Miiiiatvr within y hHd|c« Provided they do at tlieir 
own# ChnI and t'hargw build a M»«tuig-huuao for y* Piihlick ^Vur8}Iip of 
tiut among them and tiMlnlne ati iirthodux Minister to Pruach iu y* 
•ams.*' 

Tile mec-ting of March Oth was called of “those 
that live without or below y" V'illage line that are 
Duely tjualified according to law for voteing.’’ This 
call excliideil tlic voters of Salem Village, who were 
probably deemed not t<» be interi'»ted in theseparation 
of the middle precinct from the First Parish. The 
ri-sult was that llie petitioners were in the minority, 
and the meeting was diMHr)lred without action, as the 
record says, “ l)ecuuse all the persona jiroluded by 
the Petitioners had not signed the petition.” 

The persons excepted lived in North Salem. 

It ie evident tliat this informality was merely a 
pretext seized upon by the majority to prevent far- 
ther action at that time, and that a very decided opposi- 
tion to the separation of the new precinct was de- 
veloptsl at this meeting; for immediately on this 
rebufi'inthe town-meeting, the same petitioners de- 
cidnl to change their plana, to address the General 
Court, praying Ui he set off as a separate precinct, 
and to ask of the town of Halciu simply a lot of land 
on which to build their meeting-house. As the next 
general town-meeting was to be held on March 20, 
they induced the selectmen to insert an article in the 
warrant authorizing the grant of a lot of land condi- 
tionally on the precinct’s being established, there 
being at the time no petition or proceeding on foot, 
other than the one which had just been refused a 
hearing, before either the tow'n or the Gener.al Court. 
Captain Samuel Gardner was a representative that 
year to the General Court, with Captain Jonathan 
Putnam, (they were paid £ 9 (5*. apiece for their sixty- 
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two diiys’ service at the assembly), and it is very 
likely that he felt more confident of success in the 
General Court than in the town-meeting. The fol- 
lowing is the list of the Petitioners, as given by Han- 
son. Samuel Marble, John Nurse, Abraham Pierce, 
James lloultou, Samuel Cutler, Ebenezer Cutlen 
Samuel King, Samuel Stone, James Gould, William 
King, Stephen Small, Ezekiel Marsh, Benjamin Very, 
Ezekiel Goldthwaite, Nathaniel Waters, John Jacobs, 
liichard Waters, Samuel Cook, David Foster, Na- 
thaniel P'elton, John Waters, Israel Shaw, Jacob 
Read, John Trask, Nathaniel Tompkins, William 
Osijorne, Jr., John O. Waldin, Anthony II. Need- 
ham, .lohn Marsh, Benjamin Marsh, Samuel Stacey, 
Sr., Samuel Stacey, William Osborne, John W. Bur- 
ton, Benjamin C. Procter, Elias Trask, .lohn Giles, 
John Gardner, George Jacobs, John P'elton, Robert 
Wilson, Eben. Foster, Jonathan King, Skelton Fel- 
ton, Henry Cook, Josepli Douty, Thorndike Proctor, 
Samuel Goldthwaite, Samuel Goldthwaite, Jr., John 
King, ,lohn King, Jr., Samuel Endicott. 

The article in the warrant issued March 8, 1709-10, 
is “To answer the petition of severall of ye Inhabi- 
tants of IhisTowne, that live wilhouty' bridge and be- 
low y' Village line, To grant them a Quarter of an 
acre of land to Set a Meeting-house upon Nigh Sam' 
Golthrit's Jun. between that and y' widow Parnell’s 
in Case y‘ Towne or General Court See Cause to Set 
them off.” 

The inhabitants of the village parish apitear to 
have been in sympathy with the |)romoters of the j 
new precinct, and the petitioners were able to secure ■ 
a majority at the general town-meeting. A motion 
to proceed at once to the vote for granting one-fourth | 
of an acre to the petitioners prevailed, and it was 
then voted that the land asked for be granted. A 
protest was immediately drawn up and signed by 
several of the most prominent citizens of the “Body 
of the Town,” and was entered on the records. Its 
terms are curious and interesting. The grounds of i 
the prote.st were that the inhabitants of the new pre- 
cinct “have never been sett of, nor any Precinct or ! 
District for a Parish Pre.seril)ed by the Towne, and ' 
altho’ this matter of Ihcire petition was now urged and ! 
moved as preposterous and irregular, & that there- 
fore y” Towne might have time to Consider of it till | 
another Towne meeting ” ; “ Wee therefore ” say the I 
remonstrants, “ Doe hereby dissent from and Protest | 
against the Said Precipitate and Irregular vote or ' 
act therein for y' rea-sons following, viz: 

“1. — Becaiii<o two of the Selectmen that oitier'd the Inserting this 
matter in the warrant were Livers without the Bridge, A one of them a 
Petitioner in said Petition, and both Subacribers for the there Intended 
meeting liouae. 

“2. — Because two Sforo of the Selectmen that were of the V’illage 
Parish ware absent fr(»m their Brtthren when the said Petition was or- 
dered in the warrant. 

‘*3^ — Bocaus© the Three Selectmen that arc Livers within the Bridge 
at y® Time of the Agitation about itt Declared against the other Two 
Inserting s'* Petition in the warrant & Bring* itt forward at this time. 

‘‘4.«_Becau80 Some of the voters were Livers .without the Bridge, 


A Some Quakers, and cheidy those also belonging to tlie Village Perrish 
whome we humbly conceive ware notpropper voters in this matter. Wee 
therefore pray this, our Protest, may be Kntred witli y®said vote in the 
I Towne Records.*’ 

Benjamin Lynde, Jonathan Corwin, William Ged- 
ney and Francis Willoughby were among the signers 
of this protest. 

The next sitting of the General Court was conven- ^ 
ed May 31, and the petition for the new precinct 
having been duly presented, the General Court, upon 
reading it, issued an order of notice directing the pe- 
titioners to notify the town of Salem, by sending a 
copy of the petition to the Selectmen, to appear and 
show reason on the 16th of June, wliy the prayer of 
the petitioners should not be granted. 

On the 8th of June, tlie selectmen called a meet- 
ing of freeholders below the village line, for the 12th. 

At this meeting, which was merely to give an oppor- 
tunity to the remonstrants to appear against the 
petitioners, “ at the motion of the moderator and 
Severall other gentlemen the Petitioners Liveing with- 
out the Bridge Drew of before voting. It was “ voated 
that the Towne will Choose a Comitte or agents to 
Shew Reason why the Prayers of the Petitioners our 
Neighbours without the Bridge should not be 
Granted.” A committee consisting of Major Samuel 
Browne, Benjamin Lynde, and Josiah Wolcot, was 
chosen to show reason in tlie town’s behalf against 
the petition. Tlie arguments of the remonstrants 
were filed in writing, and contain evidence of warm 
feeling. The committee for Salem do not hesitate to 
say to the General Court “WeeCaniiott Butt think 
that Thatt Honourable Court will never want Buis- 
iiess and Trouble If such Hasty and forward Peti- 
tioners be Encouraged and have their Desires.” 
They also declare that “There was no such design 
until our Church had Chosen Mr. George Corwin for 
an a-ssistant in the ministry to our Rev'*. Mr. Noyes, 
which not being pleasing to One, or Two of the Chief 
of y' Petitioners has occasioned this new undertak- 
ing, and a great unhappiness in the Town.” ^Tt was 
objected also that the separation would take from 
the body of the town, so far as concerned parish 
matters, three fourths of all improved lands, and the 
best jiart of the common lands, and it would with- 
draw eighty or ninety families from the First Church. 

On the 19th of June, the General Court referred 
the wliole matter to the next session, and appointed 
a committee to repair to Salem, and upon a full 
hearing of the petitioners, and the selectmen and 
others in behalf of the town, and after taking a view of 
the place proposed for the new building, “ to offer their 
opinion of the most convenient place for a new con- 
gregation, Making report upon the ivhole to this 
Court at their next session.” 

Tuesday, the 12th of September, was set lor the 
hearing before the committee of the General Court in 
Salem. The selectmen determined to make the visit 
of the committee an agreeable one, for at a meeting of 
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the selectmen, September tlth, it was “ordered that 
John Pratt bee spoken to make Sutahle Kntertnin- 
ment for y' Comitte apointed by y* Oeneral Court to 
come to Salem refering to y* precinct jietition for 
without y* Hridjte it that the Towne will defray 
y* ttharjjc thereof.” 

John Pratt was for many years the proprietor of 
the famous “ Ship Tavern ” on Kassex Street, nearly 
opiswite CentreStreet, on the site afterward occupied 
by the Mansion House. He afterward removeil, | 
about 1750, to a house on the corner of llssex and i 
Washington Streets. About 1773 another house of I 
entertainment, on the corner of Washington and 
Church Streets, was called the Ship Tavern. j 

The nuH'ting of the committee was probably held ^ 
in the Town House, in the upper part of which was 
the court-room, and which was situated in the mid- 
dle of Wiushiugton Street, anciently Sclnad Street, 
facing Kssex Street, about where the erustern eml of 
the tunnel now is. 

At this hearing fresh papers were tileii by the 
[parties ; the petitioners rejoimsl to the arguments of 
the respondents, and pointed out that the new parish 
would take only about one-fourth of the families of 
the First Parish, and that owing to the smalt means 
of those w ho liveil by husbandry, compared to the 
merchants and tradesmen of the town, it would take 
away but “ a little more than a tifth part of y* pro- 
portion rated to the mini.ster.” 

The full discussion has not been preserved, but it 
was doubtless animated, for these were pe<iple who ' 
took a deep interest in everything of public concern, | 
and who were accustomed to vehement debate. 

The committee were Uken to the pn)post>d site of 
the new meeting-house, and they were entertained by 
the town with great liberality: for John Pratt’s bill 
“ for F^ntertainment of y* Committe & y* Company , 
that attended & accompanied them” for “Two din- i 
ners, expenses, &c.,” amounted to £4 t9. 6</., a very 
considerable sum for a junket in those days, which ^ 
was approved the following January without com- j 
ment, so far as the records show; perhaps because at ] 
the same meeting of the selectmen their patriotic ^ 
ardor was stirred by an order to pay to the same land- 
lord “ For expense on Major I./ee & his pylot bring- 
ing y* first news of port Royalls being taken,” amount- 
ing to 12s. lOd. It is probable that the item of “ex- 
penses, &c.,” included a hospitable supply of liquors. 
The use of the same word in the order to pay for the 
celebration of the victory at Port Royal, shows that 
it had an ascertained meaning, like that of the word 
“sundries” in bills for celebrations of more recent 
date. It is interesting to note that in one respect at 
least w'e are more puritanical than our forefathers, 
for a town officer w'ould hardly venture now to 
“ treat ” at the expense of the town in celebration of 
a victory. 

On November 1, 1710, the legislative committee 
submitted a report, dated October 31, in favor of 
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setting otr the new precinct. The report was read in 
the council and left upon the board. The next day 
the report was again read and debated. On the 3d, 
upon the quiation “ Whether the Council will now 
vote the said report,” there was a tie. It was not till 
the 101 h of November that the report was finally 
accepted. The rccoimncndation of the committee 
was that "The said Precinct ilo begin at the great 
(\)ve in the North Field so to run directly to 
Trask’s C.riat Mill, taking in the Mill to the new Pre- 
cinct; from thence on a Strait I.ine to the Mile Stone 
on the Road to Salem Meeting-house, and So along 
the Road to Lyn by Lindsay’s; and then along the 
Line between Salem and Lyn Northward, till it comes 
to Salem Village line, A along by that line to Frost 
Fish River, A then by the Salt Water to the great 
Cove first mentioned ; ami that the Meeting-house be 
erected on that Piece of Land near (lardner’s Hrook, 
already granted by the Towne for that Lnd.” 

The rcp.)rtof the committee, which was signed by 
Penn ’I'owosi'iid Ibr the committee, was road and ac- 
cepteti by both houses and consented to by Governor 
Hudley the same day, November 10, 1710. 

It seems that although the committee, in their re- 
port, speak of a piece of land as already granted by 
the town, there had been no location of the grant, 
which was indeed, by its terms, conditional. 

On the 28th of December a formal vote was passed 
at a meeting of the selectmen, ordering that Captain 
Jonathan Putnam, Mr. Ih-njamin Putnam and Mr. 
John Pickering or any two of them be a committee 
to lav out the quarter of an acre and make return 
thereof. 

It was undoubtedly a shrewd proceeding on the 
part of the petitioners to obtain the conditional grant 
in advance, and then locale it by the recommenda- 
tion of the committee*of the General Court before 
the layers-out had been ap|K)inted. The fact that the 
land had already been granteil may be fairly sup- 
posed to have had some weight in the deliberations of 
the committee. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

PKABOUY {Continued). 

I 7%t Middle Preeimel— Building tike Meelmg-hotite. 

Os the 28th of November, 1710, a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the Middle Precinct was held. 
Captain Samuel Gardner was chosen moderator, and 
John Gardner wjis chosen “Clark.” It was voted 
“That there be A Convenient Meeting hous Built 
for y” Publick Worship of God w"* all convenient 
Speed in this Middle Precinct, and that it be Erected 
on y" place of Ground granted by the Town for that 
End.” The committee chosen to have charge of the 
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building of tlie new house were “ Cap* Sam" Gardner, 
M* Jii” Trask Sen*, Mr James Holton, Mr Sam" Cut- 
ler, M* Jn" Nurse, Mr Jon“ Mash, Mr Jn'> Felton, Mr 
Will" King, Mr Thorndick Procter, Mr. Abell Gard- 
ner, Mr Abr" Pearse, M* Jn“ Waters.’’ 

The site chosen for the new meeting-house is that 
now occupied by the South Congregational Church 
in Peabody. It is mentioned in the proceedings at 
the centennial celebration of the incorporation of 
Danvers that the original grant of a quarter of an 
acre was in some way increased to about an acre. 

The committee on the building, which is common- 
ly spoken of in the parish records as “ y" grate com- 
mity ” mot, with brief delay, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, ami it was “ Agreed that y' Building be 48 feat 
Long and 35 feat wid and 24 feat stud so as to have 
two Galaris,. ” It was “ Agreed That M' Sam” Cutler 
M* iroi)ert \\ illson IVP Jn” Waters Be undertakers for 
y” workmanship of y' IIous and are to have 2“ O'* ^ 
Day for so many ilays as thay work from the present 
time till y' 10 "‘J' of March next and then 3* ^ day 
so Long as y” Commitiy secs good. Agreed That 
other earpenders have 2" G" per day for so many days 
as they work, and men that work with A Narro Ax 
to have 2" day.” 

On .lanuary 15, 1710-11, the committee called a 
general meeting of the inhabitants of the parish to 
petition the town for a lot for the minister, and it was 
voted “ to move or petition for 10 acres of land or as 
ranch as y' town sees meet to be laid out between 
Mr. Sam" Stones and Sam" Goldthrit’s for y' use of 
y' Ministry for thi.s Precinct. The location asked for 
would be between Washington Street and Foster 
Street, on the southerly side of Main Street. On 
March 12, 1710-11 the matter came before the gen- 
eral town meeting of Salem, and it was left to the 
select men to propose to the next annual town meet- 
ing “relating to a Sutable proportion of lands for y' 
Ministry of y' body of y' Toune and y* other two 
ptecincts to be set apart for y' use of y' Ministry of 
y'severall Districts.” It seems that the application 
of the new j)recinct for a minister’s lot was the occa- 
sion of the other parishes’ asking for lots also, and at 
the meeting on March 2-1, 1711-12, the town was 
asked to grant ten acres to each of the outlying pre- 
cincts and twenty acres to the First Parish. This 
the voters refused to do; but it was voted to grant 
half an acre of land to “the New Chappell lately 
erected,” for the use of the minister. This was short- 
ly after Mr. Prescott had been called to the Middle 
Parish. 

This grant of one-half acre was not laid out for 
several years. In 1715 application was made to the 
selectmen of Salem to lay it out, and they did so the 
same year, near the meeting-house. The location 
included the vicinity of the Universalist Church 
building, extending toward the square. Part of this 
land was afterward conveyed to the Kev. Mr. Holt, 
and the remainder continued in the pos<e.ssion of the 
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ministry until 1818, when it was sold to Matthew 
Hooper for fifteen hundred dollars. The town of 
Salem refused to grant more land to the various pre- 
cincts; but when in 1714 there was a division of com- 
mon rights, five acres were granted to the commoners 
to each of the four churches. These appropriations 
were located, one above the other, on the left of the 
old Boston road, going towarcL Poole’s. bridge from 
Salem, between Glasshouse Field and the Sheep Pas- 
ture. The various church lots lay on the southerly 
side of the road now leading to Swampscott from 
Aborn Street, extending in a direction parallel to the 
Boston road. This land also was sold in 1846 for six 
hundred dollars and the proceeds of all the ministry 
lands of the Middle Precinct forms a fund which has 
at times been invested in a parsonage and at other 
times kept at interest. In the grants of these lands, 
in 1714 and 1715, the Middle Precinct is spoken of 
as Brooksby Parish or Precinct, showing that the 
ancient name was still in use at that time. 

The original dimensions of the new meeting-house 
were enlarged at a meeting of the Great Committee 
in March, 1710-11, and it was agreed that the house 
should be fifty-one feet long and thirty-eight feet 
broad. The lower part of the “Galari Gurts” 
were to be eight and one-half feet from the floor ; 
there were to be six seats in the front gallery and five 
seats in the end galleries. The pulpit '.was in the 
middle of one of the long sides, and the principal 
aisle, or “alley,” ran at right angles to the sitters, 
lengthwise and in the middle of the house. The 
pews were nearly square ; there were twenty of them, 
and they were mostly about five feet by six, though 
Samuel Cutler’s pew was more than seven by six 
feet, and one pew occupied by Samuel and John 
Gardner was six feet by nine. The scarcity and 
costline.s8 of window-gla.ss made it necessary to econ- 
omize greatly in the use of that luxury ; and some of » 
the pew-holders being inconvenienced by the dark- 
ness of their sittings, it was voted in May, 1712, 
“That thay which have no windos in their Fuse have 
Leave to cut sum out Provided thay maintain them 
at their one Charge.” If this liberty was largely 
availed of, it must have produced a picturesque 
irregularity in the appearance of the structure 
from the outside. One case, at least, is recorded ; 
Daniel Marble was given leave to cut a window out 
of the side of the meeting-house against his pew', to 
be maintained by him. This was in 1726. In 1765 
the proprietors of new pews were given liberty to cut 
or make windows at the east and west doors. 

The building was raised June 6, 1711. Mr. Joseph 
Green, of the Village Church, has recorded in his 
diary that he went to the raising “ at Col. Gardner’s.” 
Captain Samuel Gardner’s house was on the nor- 
therly corner of Central and Elm Streets. The 
festivities of that occasion were probably paid 
for by private subscription, for the only item of 
refreshments which appears in the parish accounts at 
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thnt perioil i.« V)'® 

brt'iul & (.'luH'se when tlio pliim k was imlomlt-ii, Ii2*. 

On OOolH-r :>, Vll.n Oay of faatiii); an.l pra.vor 
was rcnnimomkal " parliiularly in y*t. ailing nt 
minister,” ami the wish was ilev.mtly sprea.l up..n 
the reeonl “That Oml wouhl direct m that M aighty 
Consearn to such a person as may he a blessing to y" 
place.” committeo was chosen at the same time 
for granting pews and seating the hon.se; so that the 
building was probably nearly or ipiite ready at that 
time. The record of the lirsl seating is not entered 
till several years afterward, alnnit 1721. 1 he twenty 

pews were granted to some of the more important 
families, and the other seats were given with due 
consideration to age and rank, the men and wonteii 
sitting separately. It wonhl seem that even the ow n- 
ers of pews dhl not sit w ith their wives, for some of 
the pew-owners had other seats sl otted to them, and 
it is riwordsal “ That Jn" Waters shall have y' I'ew to 
y' westward of Nath' Felton's for his wife and family 
and that said Waters is seated in y* front fore seat in 
v' Oalary.’’ The women were seated in the east gsd- 
lery and the easterly part of the house below, and 
the mer ha.l the west gallery and western pait ot the 
house. The sittings are described as ” y* three short ; 
scats before y' pulput,” ‘'y' wiwt body of seats,” "y* 
body of long Women’s seats helo,” ” The tore seat of 
the west end of the men's gallery,” and so on. 

On November 1), 1711, a committee was chosen to i 
incpiire alter candidate's ami invite them to preaih. 
It was res.dved that eandidates should bo paid by , 
contribution, or by rates if the contributions fell 
short. 

Three candidates are mentioned in the records. — 
Mr. Itenjamiu rrescott. Mr. Sutchclif and .Mr. llar- 
nard. The latter was probably the Rev. John Ihir- 
nard. who was a graduate of Harvard t'ollege in 1709, 
the class of .Mr. I’rescott. The name Sutehc.if does 
not appear in the Harvard Catalogue; it may be that 
the Rev. Wm. Shurtletl was the person meant. On 
thedthof March, 171 1-12, a general meeting of the 
parish was held to cluswe a minister. Of course, on- 
ly thequali6ed male voters of the precinct were al- 
lowe l to vole, the qualification being the same a.sthat 
for voting in town affairs ; but those who couhl not 
attend on this occasion were allow e.1 to vote by proxy. 
The names of the three eandidates were brought for- 
ward. and the clerk makes the brief and imimrtant 
entry, ” The person Chosen to be our Minister in Mr. 
Benj. I’rescot.” It was agreed “ That if Mr. I’rescott 
Gums and settles with us we will pay yearly to him y* 
sum of Eighty Founds in Province Bills or in silver 
money as it passes from man to man, So long as he 
continues to be our minister.” 

In February, 1711-12, Mr. Prescott was settled as 
the first pastor, and it seemed as if the long and bit- 
ter contest for separation from the First Parish was 
over. But the people of those days were sturdy con- 
troversialists, and it was too soon to e.xpect peace. 


The officers of Iho First Parish made out their list 
of rates, as usual, upon those who liad formerly paid 
rales, although many of ihem had contr ibuted largely 
from their slender means tor bnililing the new ineet- 
ing-bonse ami settling the new minister. Llie indig- 
nant v’oters of ibe middle preiunct sent a committee 
to the tleneral Court to aeipniint tluit body with their 
grievance, ami ask rebel against the tax, which was 
being pressed with the full vigor of the law. Ibis 
enmmittee was ehosen Oeloher Ifi, 1712, and they ob- 
tained s[>eedy ju-tiee, for on llm 30lh of October it 
was by the (ieneral Court 

•• /iV«./od SI..I .irilsml Ihst III. ..Ill I’n-I Inel, liolnR set of! Iiy Orilcr 
of Ilil. I'l.uil, .1 li.vlns si.riliily |K.if.,niii-.l tlicir Kunnieiiicnt In met- 
IhX • I . to. iii.-i.t M,..-iIi.k IIi.ii- f..r II.. |..il.lk le »i.i»lii|i nf Owl, & ni't- 
tl...l » l.■.rll.sl nril.wl... MIlil.I.-i 4 emU.lisl illi lic.nmillililo Slllipol tfor 
hli.i TI.. V ... II I fiiiilii-r . li.ilii.l'li' "• "is .iil’isio Mli>l»"y In 

111.. II .|y’..r III. •!..« n. l-lns m. I.'iis- r • f "'>• mi.Mi lic.. llie.c ; awl ll.o 
I....I.. lalil* nisi., 'll. Iiilislillsnl” of lli» freeimt for tlio 
vniNii , III III. n-iy -f "i* T-wn oy s.iwi"» " Aiw. s.oiii. .ui 

1 -...-.I l..r III. .--II. I I .ll•ll•l»i'l 8 fur ‘“"'n 

by nru •in*fi'»i •uvl niiuJ<' uull •ti‘l 

It was not till 17i;t that tlio members of the Fir.st 
Cluircli who were iin liiilid in the new parish sent in 
their request to be dismisseil from the mother 

ihlirill. I* .Salf.m, April 24th, 1713. 

*’ Tii III. H.vM Mr. N'l,-lioU. Soy.., Timelier of llio Cliiirc-h in Salem, 
anil I.. III. niuri li of l liiol lln r. : 

••IliinM, ll.v'il, . 1.1 lHuVnl : 

Wn.sr »« It hilli pl.."il "iir (cnmtiMii find to .mile upon onr eii- 
, d»var.l.i[ 111. i-ria liim ol >n lion*, for ll.o carrying on llm pnl.lic wor- 
.llip of Uoit, .nd u-lllliig » inliii«.r .ni.iniDit IIH, and wo being (allied liy 
divlii. pio»ldi-ii. f («" ». aiiireli.nil) lo »illle a piirticnlar clinri li ucenrd- 
lOK lo the lio-|i.l, under 111 . liiluLtry of the Uuv’d .Mr UenJ. I’n'Scol : 

' Onr liuiiilde reqiieiS to yutwlrr. I. tli.l you '' hi please to disinliis uo 
and onn lindien wllti Jour ais>i"l«ll"n .ml Iilei»ing, to ho a church of 
olirK-lee. and unlil «. .mai, wllh III. consent and iipproliatluO - f the 
; Chlen. ami ineso ug. ™ i f III. chan li» tli.t .hull aosiot at the oixiinulion 

of til. Kev d .Mr. 1 're.col, to Hour nionilier. of Salem Church, and 

a. there .halt he m.-asion a»..t .ml help ua, eo|K'dally hy yonr jiiayeis 
Iiiilo the e..sl of all grin., that In . . great an affair wo may be directed 
ami im.i-nal to l«-.«issl In all thing, m-conling to ll.o will of G.sl, unto 
who... Is. glory In the ehi.rch hy Je.u.iTirlst, throughout all ages, world 
wllht'itl eod * 

' •• y.Mir ..rihy bn*ihr»n ami Uvlug within the bounds of the 

, MWtll** IhMhil in 


* lluD’iA King. 

Jii'inh Mitrikintire. 
KhxaUth Niirea 
Sarah llutiiD-titu 
Alt'* sliHltltn. 

Ilaiina Mnull. 

Halloa Soutliwirk. 
Mary Tynupklin. 
Kl>zal>rll) Tuiiipkini. 
Klix.iU tli Viriy. 
Jcmitiia Wf ry. 

8 ni«h Watfi*. 
KliaaWth 

SuMiitOH Ihinltfl. 


Martha 

(wn»k. 

Sarah itrtrdiii»‘r. 
Klixaia th lUnllncr. 

Tt a***. 

Ila iia KvItoD. 
iinnba 

AhiKall Ki* n< h. 
KlitalM-tli i;)l«>a. 
Kli/aWth tb.liilhwait. 
ll tiiiia liol'llhwait. 
I) 4 'l^||ah (mmiI. 

Klijtalwtli Kiug. 
Samuel Gaidiuer. 


Su'n l (ioldtUwait, sen. 
KhtMteitfr Uylos. 
a\biuliaill IMirR'O. 

.lohn 

.luhn »itou. 

I’m id Fontt-r. 

AIm -1 GiU'fiiucr. 
altdin Oardhier. 
SaiuiH'l (ttihithwail. 
Williaui King. 
Kichiti'd Waterii. 
Iloboi't IVusi*.'* 


The request for dismissal was granted, and the fol- 
lowing letter of dismissal was issued: 

•• At 11 Church nmeting at the Teaclier’B li'niKC, .liino 2 .Slh. Tim Church 
having roceived a laditloii from our hrctlireu and sisters living in the 
Dislriol. wherein they desire a dismission from us for tiieuisoives and 
tiieir chiidien, iii order to ho a cliuroli of tliemselves. Tlie Clinrcli 
givetli ill answer as foii weth: Tliat altlio.igh wo cannot praise 
or Justify our bretiiren's proceeding so far as they liavo done In order to 
bo a chmch of themselves without advising with or using means to oh- 
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tftfn tho cm^ont of the <!hur<‘li th-y bolonged to ; ynt at thfi rcfioo^t of 
onrbfHthroii HTicl MUtor*, a d for pPAco pake, wo pfnnit them and tlioir 
chlldrun to bortmiea clinrcli of lliotiiiMdvcs ; provided they Imve the ri>- 
proh'tion nnd consent of the Klders and rnessofiKora if aonte other 
churches In cjminiintnn with iia, tiuit Hhull assist at their chiindi gather- 
ing und ordaining them a piusfor. And until they have so done, they 
continue humuIuts of this chtnrh. And so we commit them to the 
grace of flt'd In Christ .lesna, praying that they nmy have divine direc- 
tion and nwlstance In the great w..rk they are iipnn, and that they nmy 
bocotiie an ho'y and orderly and peace ihio church, nnd tlint the Lord 
would add to them of such as are within their own limits, many such as 
shiill l»»savo 1. Tho ahovc answer whs twice distinctly rerul to the hreth- 
ff n of the Cliurcii heftiro ft was voted, and thou cunseuted to by tho vote 
of tlio Church, tirmiue contradicenlv.*' 

Rev. Renjamin Prescott was accordingly ordainerl, 
Sc|)teinl)cr 23, 1713, and the separation of the parishes 
was at hist complete. In all the liistory of the sepa- 
ration of towns and precinct.s, of which our legisla- 
tive and municipal history furnishes many note- 
worthy instances down to the present time, there has 
rarely been a division more earnestly pursued or more 
stubiiornly resisted than tliat wliich re-ulted in the 
formation of the Middle Precinct of Salem. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

PEABODY — {CorUinued.) 

71te Separafion from Salem — The Dutrict nnd Toxen of Dancera. 

From this time forward the interestsof theinhabit- 
auts of the middle precinct continued to be centred 
about their parish meetings. They were still subject 
to taxation for the general exi)en.se8 of the town of 
Salem, and for educational purposes; but they very 
soon demanded and received separate schools under 
the r own supervision. In 1714 the town granted 
money towards the support of a “ Reading, writing 
and cyphering school” in the new precinct, and a 
committee was appointed to receive it “and distrib- 
ute it to the Inhabitants according to their discre- 
tion.” 

The schools of that time were not entirely free, but 
those who were able to pay for the teaching of their 
children did so, and the town undertook to pay only 
for those whose parents could not afl'ord to pay for their 
in.struction. The education of children, while not 
compulsory, was universal, and the selectmen saw to 
it that cliildren whose parents neglected their educa- 
tion and training in some useful calling were put out 
to service. It was not till about 176S that schools 
were supported in this commonwealth wholly by 
taxation, and ivere free to all. This explains what 
was meant by the distribution of the school money. 

As time went on there was a growing desire for in- 
dependence in all municipal affairs. There had al- 
ways existed a strong feeling of sympathy between the 
middle and the village parishes. A difficulty at one 
time arose by reason of an attempt, in 1743, by some 


of the inhabitants of the village to encroach upon the 
rights of the middle precinct by including within the 
village bounds some of those who belonged in the 
80 utherl 3 ' parish. On August 16th, at a special 
meeting, it was voted to choose a committee of three 
men to apjiear at the General Court and answer to the 
petition of Captain Samuel Endicott, John Porter, 
Ronjamin Porter and John Endicott, and also the pe- 
tition of .Tames Pruice, agent for the Village Parish. 
Daniel Epes, Daniel Gardner and John Procter 
were chosen, and they were successful in resisting the 
encroachment. 

With this exception, the two outlying parishes 
were united in their desire for separation from the 
town of Salem. In 1689, very shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the village parish, tliere had been an at- 
tempt to eslablish a new townshii) to include the vil- 
lage. The witchcraft excitement nnd the formation,-- 
of the middle precinct delayed the plan, but it was re- 
vived from time to time. The inconvenience of at- 
tending town meetings from the outlying parts of the 
town, the gathering of local interests about the parish 
meetings and the desire to have separate schools 
under their own control, led the village and middle 
parishes to discuss the project from time to time. In 
1732 the village precinct sent in a petition to the 
town of Salem, praying to be set off from Salem with 
some enlargement of boundaries ; and in 1749 an at- 
tempt was made to unite the two outlying parishes in 
an effort for separation. 

In the Middle Precinct, July, 1740, “ It Reing put 
to vote whither y' Inhabitants of this parish will 
come off y‘ town of Salem and .Toj-n with the inhab- 
itants of Salem Village, Provided that they See cause 
to take this Middle Parrish (the whole of itt) as itt 
is now Rounded, To .Joyn Together Ixifh Parishes, and 
make a Township our selves, separate from y' Town 
of Salem,” a committee was chosen to manage the 
whole affair, and lay the proceedings before the next 
meeting. The people of Salem raised a committee to 
treat with the “ ffarmers,” and after consultation they 
reported that the village people might be pacified if 
the town would raise a sufficient amount of money “ to 
maintain two schools within the bridge.s, and one at the 
Middle Precinct, that should draw their proportion of 
the school money, raise their own coramittces, and 
control their own affairs.” The report was accepted, 
and the town raised £250, province bills. But the 
relief was only temporary. The farmers continued to 
renew their request ; they desired to manage their 
own affairs, and as time went on the reasons for sepa- 
ration were increased rather than diminished. In 
April, 1742, at a meeting specially called, the middle 
precinct voted to choose a committee of the village 
“concerning comeing off from y' town of Salem,” and 
report their proqeedings. 

On May 9, 1751, it was again voted to join with the 
village parish in an attempt to separate from Salem. 

It was desired to form a new township, and not 
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merely a district, and the records show that such was | 
the I'laa of the farmers. The committees Irom the ] 
two i)!irishes consultwl topethor, and prepared a j 
memorandum of agreement for the separation, in 
July. 1751. j 

“ Wheivaa y* Ylllsgs Parish ami y* MUl.lU Parirh in Saiani liare j 
agrpod to comp of from y* town oa a w*|a*mlo Town by tiinniolvni, at ! 
apjioars by y* veto* of thoir reaiKH-Uro yipottn(t«, and whorraa wa y* anb- 
scrltiom being appoinitHl and imitoweroti for ami in behalf of Kncii jiariaii 
to Confer topaher, ami make Keixirl ate y* meeting of ati imrlaiiea ite- , 
aixs-tivoiy, relnling to aaid ,\ltnir, have meet logolliar amt aiter doe ti n- 
eideration nmka Ite|Hirt an ftdlowa : (via.l Thai yr Town meelinga aliatt j 
be one year in one piriah and y* next y«nr in tiie oilier i»ari»h aneeaa* 
aively. That Jo major paid of y' aeieetnien amt aaaeaoora aliall lie ehoaen | 
one year in one I’ariali. and y* next year in y» other Pariah am-eiwaiv, ty. 1 
Thai each Pariah ahall ahare Enually in all proflU umi Beneflla that ! 
ahall hapi<en or armo. 

July y« Sd, 1751. ; 

Paniel Epea, Jr \ for tlie Sainnel rilnl x ' 

Malkhi Kellon v Middle lX.rneliua Tarball v” _ 

Jolin Proctor 1 Pariah Jamea Prince > ' 

This report was iicoepted, and on the !Hh of Sep- 
tember, 1751, the same committee was nuthuriziHl to ' 
join with the committee from the village, and prefer 
a petition to the town ofSnlem relating to the sepiir- 
atioii. The authors of the rei>ort were also instructed 
to “labour” with the people ol Salem ; foriillhough, 
as Hanson states, the feeling in Salem was more 
favorable for separation than it has been, there was 
still a considerable opjHwition to the movement. 

On the 2r)th of October, 1731, a town meeting wiu 
held in Salem to consider the petition, and it was 
voted “ That the Pr.iyer of said Petition be so fur 
granted as that with the leave of the Oreat and Gen- 
eral Assembly the Inhabitants and Estates of said 
Parishes be set otf as a separate Townshiji agreeable 
to the present boundaries of said Parishes j and that 
in view of the claim of the annual incom»>s of the 
Town they be allowetl thirteen pounds six shillings 
and eight pence to be paid out of the Town Ireasury 
when legally set off as a distinct Town beside their 
proportion of the sums due to them for the Incour- 
agement of the schools by virtue of former votes.” 
The new town was to care for its own poor. It was 
also voted to carry out the provisions of a previous 
vote, in 1747, by apportioning one hundred pounds 
in bills of the last emission to the inhabitants of the 
whole of the old town of Salem. 

\^The plan was originally to form a town of the two 
parishes ; but in 174;l the King had given an instruc- 
tion to the Governor of the province, forbidding him 
to give his assent to any act creating a new town, 
without a clause inserted susi>ending the execution of 
such act until it should receive His Majesty’s ap- 
probation. This was because it was thought undesir- 
able by the crown to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. The popular 
branch was gaining in power, and their increase had 
given them the control of all matters which were de- 
termined by a joint session of the two Houses') Gov- 
ernor Bernard, in a letter to the board of trade, in 
1761, says that the number of representatives had 


then increased from eighty-four in 1692, when the 
charter was opened, to alioiit one hundred and seventy, 
while the Gonncil kept the same number, twenty- 
eight. By tlip charter the Gimncil was chosen in 
joint convention, ami l>y usage many other oflicera 
were so eliosen. It is proliahle, liowovor, tliat the 
spirit of independenee had already begun to manifest 
itself in the cidonics, and it was felt in England that 
the growth of tlie power of tho popular liranch of the 
assemldy was too favorable to such independent ideas. 
'It scents that the petitioners yielded to this pidicy, and 
that tho petition presented by them to the General 
Gourt asked only fiir tho esiahlishment of a district ; 
a district being a town in all respects except the right 
to ehoose a representative. Wlieii a district was cs- 
tahlislicd, it was allowed to join with the town from 
which it hud heen sepiiriitisl in tho choice of a repre- 
senUitive. On tlie 2‘2d of .lannary, 1751-52, a memo- 
rial of Hamiicl Elynt, Daniel Epcs, Jr., !•>]., and 
‘ others, in helialf of the Village and Middle Precincts, 
praying to he incorporated into a district, was read in 
t’oimcil, and the petitioners were ordered to serve 
notice on the town of Salem. Tliis was not concurrcil 
in hv the House of Representatives, Viut on .lannary 
2Sth, an act was passed establishing the district of 
Danvers. ^This act recited tlial tlie causes for tlie 
separation were the distance of the inhiibitants of ihe 
outlying parishes from that part of the first parish in 
Salem where the |iuhlic alfairs of the town were 
transacted, the distance from tlie grammar school in 
Salem, and also the fact that most of the inhabitants 
of the First Parish were cither merchants, mechanics, 
or traders, and those of the Village and Middle 
Parishes chiefly husbandmen, which was the cause ot 
I many disputes ami diflicullics in the management of 
' public afl'airs^ It was provided by the act that the 
agreements of the town of Salem, which had been 
made conditional on the parishes being incorporated 
into a town should lie binding, although only a dis- 
trict had been incoriMiruted. 

' (Tlie name of the parish now became the “Second 
Parish in the district of Danvers,” which was soon 
: changeii to the “South Parish in Danvers,” which 
continued to be its name for more than a century. 
The church was called “The Second Congregational 
Church in Danvers.j’ 

About a year after the erection of the district of 
Danvers, the boundary between it and Salem wiis 
run, corresponding generally with the boundary of 
the Middle Precinct. The line took Trask’s grist- 
: mills into Danvers, and ran from the mills “ To the 
1 Ea-sternmost Elm Tree on sd plain and by the North- 
erly side of the highway there called Boston Road.” 

There was at that time a row of elm trees extend- 
ing along Boston Street in a direction not quite par- 
allel to the present line of the street, the easternmost 
tree being the boundary tree, and the tree at the 
other end being in the vicinity of Humphrey Case’s 
house, near the residence of the late James F. Caller. 
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A stone with the date 1707 stands at the foot of the 
“big tree;” hut as the tree was a l)oundary in 1712, 
it must have been more than a young tree at tiiat 
time, anti probably dates back to IGOO or 1670. The 
intermediate trees in this row were cut down many 
years ago for (ire-wood, during a very severe winter 
when there was great dearth of fuel in Salem ; and 
within the memory of living men the ridge caused by 
their stnm[)a was to be seen in the road. The stone 
marked 1707 may have been the mile-stone men- 
tioned in the legislative report on the separation of 
the middle precinct. 

On March 30, 1752, it was ordered that fences be 
erected across (he highway at the town bridge and 
the bridge by the south mills, and that all persons 
from Roston or suspected of bringing contagion 
should be excluded from the town by a guard kept at 
the barriers. 

The first joint election of a Representative from 
the town of Salem and district of Danvers was named 
to take idace May 18, 1752. At that time the small- 
pox was ragitig, both in Roston and Salem; and the 
meeting voted not to send a Representative to the 
General Court, which was to be held at Concord on 
account of the pestilence in Roston. It was declared 
that no disrespect or designed affront was intended to 
the honorable house, and that they would submit to 
whatever fine should be imposed ; but that owing to 
dissensions between the town and the lately estab- 
lished district, it was impracticable to choose a Rep- 
resentaiive, and not consistent with the peace of the 
inhabitants; that sraall-pox was prevalent in several 
of the families of the town, and that it might be car- 
ried to the General Court by a Representative if 
chosen ; and that the expenses attending the sickness 
had been so heavy in many instances that many per- 
sons could not bear the charges of sending a Repre- 
sentative. 

Although the district was not entitled to send a 
Representative, it sent a delegate, who was allowed 
to vote on certain matters. In 1754, when the colo- 
nics proposed a plan of union for mutual safety and 
protection, the district voted against it through its 
delegate, Daniel Epes. 

On February 3, 1754-55, it was voted that Daniel 
Epes, Jr., should carry the renewed request of the 
district to become a town before the General Assem- 
bly. This request was continued from time to time, 
and the last presentation of it was by Daniel Epes, 
June 8, 1757. The bill was passed and signed on 
June 9th, but the date of its publication is June 16, 
1757. 

This act did not contain any clause suspending its 
operation until the king should approve it; it was 
plainly in contravention of the instructions given to 
the Governor. The feeling of independence on the 
part of the province was beginning to show itself. 
At the time there was no Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor in the province. Thos. Hutchinson, after- 
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wards Governor, was then a member of the Council, 
and he caused his protest against the act to be entered 
on the records. He gave for the reasons of his dis- 
sent, — 

“ Ist. ■Becatiso tho profoBsed design of the Bill' is to give the Inhabi- 
tants, who now join with the Town of Salem in the choice of a Kepre- 
sentative a i>ower a chusing by theinselvea, and the nnmher of which the 
House of Beprosentativee may at present consist, being full large ; the 
increasing tho number must have a tendency to retard tile proceedings 
of the General Court, and to increiise the hnrden which now lyes upon 
tho People by their long Sessions every Year, and must likewise give 
that House an undue proportion to tiio Hoard in the Legislature where 
many affairs are determined l)y a Joint Ballot of the two Houses. 

“2d. Because there being no Governor or Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Province, it is most agrcsat>le to bis Majesty's Commission to the late 
Governor; to the message of this Board to tho House of Keprosenta- 
tives at the opening tho Session ; and is in itself a thing most reasfjna- 
ble that all mutters of any imjKjrtance, and not necessary to be acted 
upon inimediutely, which Is tho case with the present Bill, should bo 
deferred until there be a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Chair. 

“ltd. Boeanse tho Board by passing this Bill as the Second Branch of 
the Legislature necessarily bring it immediately after, before ttiemsclves 
for their Assent, or Befosal, as tlie tlrst Branch, and such Members as 
Vote for tills Bill in one cujiacity, must give their Assent in the other 
dirifctly against tho Koyal Instruction to the Governor, in a case in no 
degree necessary f.ir the public Interest, or else their Actions will be 
inconsistent and Alisurd. 

“Council Cliamlior, !>th June, 1767. Thos. Hctchikson." 

It appears that complaints of “ long sessions” were 
prevalent even then. 

The acts of this session were not forwarded to the 
Privy Council until the next January, owing to the 
absence of the Governor at the time of their enact- 
ment. They were received by the Privy Council in 
May, 1758, and referred to the Roard of Trade. The 
Roard of Trade did not act upon the laws of this ses- 
sion until July, 1759, when they prepared a draught 
of the acts which ought to be allowed, and made a 
special report that the act of incorporation of Danvers 
ought to be disallowed, on the ground that it had 
been pa.ssed in contradiction to the royal instruction. 
On August 10, 1759, an order was passed in the Privy 
Council, disallowing the act, and declaring it null 
and void. 

It is believed that for some reason, now unknown, 
the provincial authorities never received notice of the 
disallowance of the act. Hutchinson certainly did 
not know that it had been disallowed, and he sur- 
mises in his history of Massachusetts, that as the 
Council kept no correspondence by letters with the 
King’s ministers, this bill, with others, received the 
royal allowance probably without being observed to 
be contrary to the instructions. The act of incor- 
poration was valid till disallowed; the town of Dan- 
vers was annually represented in the General Court 
from and after the year 1758, and later legislation 
expressly recognized Danvers as a town. No official 
notice of the disallowance being ever received, and 
the records of the Privy Council not having been 
searched by any one having the facts in mind, it was 
not discovered till long after the Revolution had ren- 
dered the discovery unimportant that the act of in- 
corporation of Danvers was void after 1759. 
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Tlirrp haslipon considcraWe speculation as to the ori- 
gin of the name Danvers. Hanson says that the region 
was called Danvers as early as 17-15; 1ml nothing a|)- 
pears on the records to indicate tliat such was the ease, 
or how the name came to he given. The diseussion is 
one whicli belongs more appropriately to the liistory 
of Danvers than to that of I’eahody, hut it may be 
mentioned that two theories of its origin have lieen 
suggested. It has been thought by some the solution 
was found in the fuel that Lord Danvers was con- 
nected with the Oslawne family in England, atnl the 
names are united in more then one branch of the 
Oslrorne family. It has been surmised that the Ds- 
homes from whom the familii's of that region in 
Danvers originattsl, may have come from one of these 
branches of the Oslairnc family in England, and that 
they suggested the name. This however, is a pure 
guess, inasmuch as it is not certainly known where 
the founder of the Osborne family in Ihinvers was 
born or lived before coming to tliis eonntry. Kelt, in 
his .Annals says that Lieut. -(iovernor Phipps suggest eii 
that name out of gratitude to one of his ))atrons. 
Hut the last Imrd Danvers died before IfiOO, and the 
name afterward appears only in connection with 
other families, so that we are quite in tlie dark as to 
who the patnm was. It would seem at least probable 
that the people of the new town had something to do 
with selecting a name for it, but the real cause of its 
sr'Iection is still conjectural. 

The mill belonging to Trask nearest to Salem town 
is spoken of in 1715, as the fulling mill: so that it 
appears some business was done in fulling cloth 
made in the vininity, probably by individuals on 
hand looms. It does not appear that the glass mak- 
ing industry, from which so much hail been hoped, 
had surviveil till this time. The potteries, for which 
Danvers afterward became so famous, were not in 
operation until the latter part of this period, if at all 
during this time. One of these was locate*! where 
the business is still carried on, on Central Street. 
There was at one time another on thesiinth parish, in 
the vicinity of Holten Street. | The businea.sof tan- 
ning is said t<j have been begun about 1739, by Jos- 
eph Southwick, a Quaker, who lived in the house 
opposite the Lexiifgton monument on Main Street, 
which was 'standing within twenty-five or thirty 
years. This house was among the first to adopt the 
comparatively modern square panes of glass, in the 
place of the diamond leaded pane, and from this cir- 
cumstance was called the “glass house.” Mr. fiouth- 
wick began the infant industry, which now employs 
thousands of men and occupies acres of apace in the 
town, by using half hogsheads for vats. After a 
while, as his business increased, he obtained a gon- 
dola, which he used until after a few years he sank 
three or four vats. The location of his lanyards, 
which continued for many years in his family, is still 
occupied in the same industry. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

PE.tnonY— 

iXf* fiJtW fViit>nM 1 m tk9 MUhUe Pi'ecinct. 

In the perioil from 1710 ti> 1757 the Middle or 
South Pari»h Hulfered but little change in the charac- 
ter or occupation of it.s inhabitants. They were 
mostly fartm'rs; with the exception of the Trasks, 
who carried on their mills, there was little or no 
mechanical employment. Acconling to the bestau- 
thoriiies, there were, in 1752, about fifteen bundred 
inhabitants in both the Village and Middle Precincts. 
.\s tlicre were eighty or niticly families in the Mi<l- 
die Precinct in 17U>, tlnwe c*it)hl not have been any 
great increa-se <d' the popub»li*>a in these forty years, 
riiere were some weallliy land-owners, l)ut most of the 
people of the South Parish were of limited means. 
The social relaxations of the tiaie were few. Outside 
of the religious meetings there were few opportuni- 
ties for social gatherings, except on the rare occasion 
of a Inaise rai-ing, or some siicli friendly meeting. 
Tlie village singing sclioid, which l)pgau to be intro- 
duced into New England during this period, was the 
beginning of the lecture ami entertainment system, 
which alterwar*! became so important a factor in (lie 
acK'isl life of New Englaml. The psalm shiging of 
the Puritans of the Imgioniiig of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was by rote; there were no instruments used in 
the churches, hut the hymn was “lined out” by one 
of the deaeons. The first meuti >n of organs in 
churches is contained in the diary of Rev. Mr. 
(Ireen, of the Village Parish, in 1711, when he says 
of a visit to lloslon ami Cambridge, “ I was at Mr. 
Thomas Hrattlc's, heard tlie organs and saw strange 
tilings in a inienaienpf.” This may have been tlie 
organ which Mr. Rrattle gave, in 1714, to King’s 
Chapel, in Ihmton. 

The people generally were opposed to (he intro- 
duction of singing by note, fearing that it would lead 
to the use of instrumental mu-ic and other musical 
frivolities. In 1723 several members of a church in 
llraiiitn'e were excommunicate*! because they advo- 
catixl the reformed metlKMl of singing, A council, 
however, shortly afterward, reinstated them, and ef- 
fected R compromise. An equally strong feeling was 
formed elsewliere in regard to the matter; but the 
new school prevailed, and the young people had their 
singing schools, at wliich they learned hymns of 
surprising rapidity and complication of movement, 
in contrast to the severe music of the elders. The 
choir began to make its appearance, though there is 
no record of it in the South Parish till 1763, when it 
was voted “ that there be two seats on the easterly 
side of y' broad ally in the Meeting-house be sett 
apart for a number of persons to sett in for the better 
accommodating singing in y' Meeting-house, and 
' that the same be under the regulation of the Parish 
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committee from time to time, as there sliall be occa- 
sion, for carrying on that part of Divine service.” 

After the bell was procured, about 1720, the curfew 
called all to early slumbers. 

Samuel Stacy was the first “ bellman ” of the par- 
ish. The title “sexton” does not appear in the old 
records, perhaiis because the Puritans of that day 
thought that sexton (or as it was then and is sometimes 
still pronounced, “ saxton ” or “saxon,” being a 
shortening of “sacristan”), savored too much of 
church formality. Alter 1700 we find the “ saxsen” 
or “saxton ” si)oken of in the records. 

The duties of caring for the meeting-house were 
very simple; no fires, no carpets, no lights, with 
very little paint and window glass, made the position 
a very simple one. At first “the widow Parnell,” 
who lived close by, swept and garnished the meeting- 
house ; and there appears from time to time an arti- 
cle in the warrant for the parish meeting “ to con- 
sider of jiaying the widdow Parnell.” The commit- 
tee, which was formally empowered “to agree with 
some sutible person to sweep the meeting-house,” 
agreed with Htacy that he was to ring the bell “every 
night at nine of the clock, and every Sabbath day, 
and to sweep the meeting-house for what the Inhabi- 
tance will give him.” lie is spoken of in 1726 as the 
“ bell man,” though that title was sometimes applied 
to the night watch, for in 1710 the selectmen of Sa- 
lem agreed with a bell man at 36 s. (thirty-six 
shillings) per month, who was “to walk y' Streets 
from Ten of y° clock at Night till day light, & take 
care that there bee no Mischeife Done whilst people 
are asleep, but to doe his utmost to prevent fire, 
thieves, enemies or other danger.” The custom of 
ringing the nine o’clock bell was kept up for more 
than a century and a half, having been discontinued 
in 1865. 

Samuel Stacy continued to hold his oflice for many 
years; but the careful committee thought it best to 
ascertain how much the “ Inhabitance” were giving 
him, and accordingly he was directed in 1731 to keep 
an account of w hat the people gave him. In 1758 
and 175!) Mary Goldthwait was engaged to ring the 
bell and swee|) the meeting-house. The bell was 
bung in a small belfry or “ turret” over the body of 
the house, probably iii the middle like that of the 
Village Meeting-house. This turret was repaired in 
1740, and again in 1750, and gave place to the tower 
or steeple, built in 1774. 

Soon after getting a liell, the parish began to feel 
the responsibility of their acquisition; for we find in 
several warrants an article “to consider of some way 
to goe up to Bell or Bcifrey within side of the meet- 
ing-house in case anytliing should happen to bell or 
rope.” The gentle and insinuating suggestiveness of 
this article brings vividly before us the difficulty of 
raising money at that time. It was not till 1727 that 
the jiarish boldly voted “ to make a way up to the 
Bell,’’ and to raise the money for it. Indeed, the 


whole history of the dealings between the parish and 
their minister show how scarce money was. It was 
customary to have a box near the entrance of the 
meeting-house in which strangers were expected to 
put some contribution, according to their means, 
toward the support ot the worship whose privilege 
they enjoyed. The disposition of this fund was a 
grave question ; and the inhabitants were called 
together in April, 1713, “to consider of some way to 
put a conclusion to y' discours about y” mony con- 
tributed by S' rangers.” It was finally put to vote 
“whether M’ Prescott shall have one balfe of y' 
mony contributed by Straingers and y' Inhabitants 
y' other half,” and “Voted in y' Afermitive.” 

Ihe expenses of the parish at the beginning were 
paid partly by rates or taxes, and partly by voluntary 
contributions. In May, 1712, a meeting was called 
at the meeting house “ to see about the contribution 
and allso to Consider of Bulding A Dwelling hous 
for y' minister or els to allow sumtiling to Mr. Pres- 
cott and he Buld A hous for himself.” It was voted 
“ that y' Contribution be upheld ; that y“ inhabitants 
will put their mony in papers; that y' inhabitants 
will subscrib to y” bulding of A lious for y' minister.” 
It was afterward voted “ that y' Inhabitants will Give 
M' Prescott y' Bocks except y“ Horsblocks, y' Tim- 
ber allso except y* Joyce and will Give him allso 
about 8000 of Shingle nails that ware left.” It does 
not appear that the house was built; Mr. Prescott 
afterward lived in a house on Central Street but t for 
him by the brother of his third wife, — Sir William 
Pepperell, about 1700. 

In 1731, it was again voted that the money in the 
free contributions should be “ papered,” that is, it 
seems, that each contributor should keep his gift 
separate, so that it could be known who gave and 
how much each contributed. This custom is a cu- 
rious one, in view of its revival in the “ envelope 
system ” of offerings so common in churches at the 
present day. In 1736, £50 was raised by rates, and 
£100 by .subscription, for the minister. From the 
very first, the collection of parish rates was difficult. 
In 1717 it was voted th.it the committee “ take the 
directions of the law to gather the minister's rates 
this year.” In 1720, the warrant commands John 
Tarball, Collector, to collect the amounts due the 
parish, and on failure to pay he is to “distrain the 
goods or cliattles of the person or persons soe refus- 
ing, for y' payment of y' same, and for want of goods 
or cliattles, whereon to make distress, you are to 
seize the body or bodyes of the person or persons so 
refusing, and are them to commit to y' common gaoll 
in Salem, untill he or they pay or satisfie the sum or 
sums that they are Rated or asses-^ed.” Such was the 
severe language of the precept to the constable; but 
public opinion did not support the imprisonment of 
individuals for non-payment of parish rates. There 
was great delay on the part of the collectors ; a list 
of rates given to Mr. Bell for collection in 1728 was 
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not completoO until 17-i:5. During llio wliolo poriod 
of Mr. Prosi-ott's setlU-nnnit, thoro was rotisliinl 
diflii’ulty al>out his salary. 'Tlie sum agri'oil uimn 
WHS slow in coming in; from time to time, as tlie 
defireeiatod eurreney of tlie time lelt in value, aildi- | 
tiona were made to the amount granted to him, hdt 
not proportionate to the depreeialion nor to his 
neetU; and the result was a hitler controversy ex- 
tending over many years, and a lawsuit, in which the 
courts upheld Mr. Prescott’s claims. 

Thi>se facts, gleaiusl from the parish records, throw 
a strong light on the state of the community at the 
time; tho’simple public interests of the people, cen- 
tering about their parish atfairs. and the great ^ 
seareitv of money among a farming population who 
supported themselves upon the soil, but had no ! 
means of exchanging their crops and productions for 
ready money. The clothing was mostly home-made, 
spun and woven from their own wool, by the women 
of the household, dyed with such coloring as could he 
obtained at home or in the shotis of Salem, and nnnie 
up by wife or daughter in the plain fashion of the 
day. I.inen, woven by the same hands, was laid up 
against the marriage of the daughters. .Ml the in- : 
dustries ncce-sarv for their simple life were practiced , 
by e.xehange of labor or commodities among them- | 
selves with little use of money. ImhmI was ol the 
plainest ; there was little fresh meat ; no tea or coffee ' 
in ino-t families; great scarcity of white bread; and, 
in general, an absence of those luxuries which seem ! 
to the descendants of these plain farmers the very ne- 
cessities of living. I’olatoi-s began to bo usisj 
almut 1730, th.iugh they were known to the colonists , 
long before; but they did not come into general use till 
the middle of the eighteemth century. Furniture, 
except in the few houses of the wealthy, wms plain 
and bare, often home-made. Earthen ware and 
wooden vessels, with pewter plates and cups, were the 
table-ware of the farmers. Sptvons of pewter and 
horn were in use, and the few silver utensils were 
cherished as precious heirlooms. The bare Hiairs 
knew no carpets, though they were scoured white, 
and sometimes decorated with sand sprinkled in fan- 
ciful designs; the great fire-places, even when the 
owners made no stint of firewood, only half-warme<l 
the inmates in the coldest weather ; and the idea of 
warming a bed-room, except so far as a warming-pan 
would thaw the sheets, would have been surprising to 
our ancestors. There were no tires in tlie churches; 
old or sick peoiile took little foot-stoves in their 
hands, but most sat out the two and three-hour ser- 
mons without a ray of artificial heat, by sheer endur- 
ance. Woolen underclothing was not worn at all at 
that period, nor indeed generally until within forty 
or fifty years of the present time in New England. 

But in spite of the hard circumstances of their lives, 
they were a hardy, courageous and vigorous race, and 
many ainongthem possessed unusual physical strength 
and stature, and not a few attained great lengtli of days. 


V, M.VSS.\('IIUSETTS. 

t'll.M’TKK EX' XT. 

V lb A I U >1 » Y — ( Continued) . 

Tftt H'lir. 

tlu' voarn lit'foro llio Hcivolution the tf>wn 
went t]uit»lly on iln \viiy3 At *>nr time, in 1/72, the 
inhabitants of Ihe North I’nrish were obliged to apply 
to the (ieneral (biurl for relief iigainst the cneroaeli- 
iiicnts of Ihe Snifh I’arisli. In Deecmher, 1771, the 
Soiitli 1‘arish voted to hold flic town-meetings in the 
South Meeting-h.mse, iiiid the next towii-inecting 
WHS held there; and a majority of the town oflieers 
were chosen from the Soiitli I’lirish, witlimit regard to 
tlie ngreement before iiieiitioneil lietween tlie l>ar- 
ishes, entereil into ticfore the district was establislied. 

It would seem that the .Suith I’arish must have had 
a majority of votes Ht the time. The l.egialature, 
eoiishlering flio agreement iis binding upon tlie jiar- 
iihes, einieted tlio siilwtanee of it ns a law. 

Cwith this exception, there is little to note in the 
internal atfairs of the South I’lirish during tliis time. 
The town wa.s early awakened to a thorouglily patri- 
otic feeling. Qn 17fi.'t, at a town-meeting in October, I 
they gave iiisirnetions to ttieir representative, direct- 
ing him to remonstrate against the stamp act, but to 
do all in liis power to suppress or prevent riotous as- 
semblies, and not to give his assent to any act of as- 
sembly timi should imply the willingness of his con- 
stituents to submit to any internal taxes imposed 
otherwise than iiy the Oeneral (-(tiirt of the province, 
and not to ass»mt to iiiiy extravagant grants.^ 
k On DeemnlH-r 2;J, I7i>'>, additional instructions were 
sent to Mr. I’orter, the Kepresentative then in the 
General t’ourt, similar to those already given, and 
eoneliidiiig with an eloquent affirmation of the rights 
of the colonists uinl a dciiuiieiutioii of the oppressive 
eliaracter of the movement to deprive them of their 
. right of managing their own internal atfairs. ) 
t It is deelartsl that taxation ami representation must 
' go together, and an argument is made of the iinpossi- 
' bility of regulating the affairs of the colonies properly 
in brngland."^’ It is not in their power (the Parliament) 
to make the Easterly Hunks of America contiguous to 
the Westerly Hanks of Great Briton, which hanks 
have lain and still ly one Thousand I^eagiies distant 
’ from Eai h Other, and till tlicy can do this, they can- 
not (as we Humbly Coneieve), Provide for the Good 
Government of His Majesty’s Subjects in these two 
Distant Regions, without y' l-Ntablishment of a Dif- 
ferent I’ower, Ikdh Legislative and Executive, in 
Fbich.” TheyUhen urge Mr. Porter to demand a re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. They say they are willing to 
be subject to tlie “ Greatest and beat of Kings,” and 
to .assist him alwaj-s, but they think men of “ Envious 
i and Depraved Minds” have advised him wrongly, 
i They think their grievance is such as “ cannot but be 
1 resented by every True Englishman who has any 
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Spark of Generous Firg Remaining in His Breaji.” 
This was ten years before the battle of LexingtonJ 

Samuel ilolten, the Representative for the year 
1708, was requested to join a convention to be gathered 
in h'ancuil Hall, Boston, on the 22d of September, to 
consist of delegates from the adjacent towns in the 
Commonwealth. It was held during several days, 
and the differences between the colonies and the 
mother country were fully discussed. Dr. Holten 
took an active part in the deliberations, and distin- 
guished himself for his vigor and acuteness of mind 
and e.’ccellent judgment, which characterized him 
throughout his long and useful public life, 
t The people of the town shared in the patriotic 
excitement of the times. The daily converse of the 
people was upon the signs of the times, and all 
were of one mind in the firm determination to re- 
sist the new laws which were in derogation of their 
chartered rights. It was hoped that war might be 
averted, but if it must come they would prepare for 
it as best they could.J 

1 In 1770 the merchants of Boston passed the non- 
importation agreement. The obnoxious tax, though 
repealed as to several articles, still existed upon tea, 
and the agreement expressed a determination to im- 
port no goods from Great Britain that were subject 
to the tariff, particularly tea. The people of the 
town, on May 28, 1770, voted their approbation of this 
action of the Boston merchants, and further voted 
“ that we will not ourselves (to our knowledge), or by 
any person, for or under us. Directly or Indirectly, 
Purchase of such Person or Persons, any goods what- 
ever, and as far as we can effect it, will withdraw our 
connection from every Person who shall Import 
Goods from Great Brittain, Contrary to the Agreement 
of the Merchants aforesaid.,? fVoted that we will not 
drink any Tea ourselves, and use our best endeavors 
to prevent our Families and those connected with 
them, from the use thereof,?from this Date, until 
the Act imposing a Duty on that Article be repealed, 
or a general Importation shall take place. Cases of 
Sickness excepted.” A committee of twelve was 
raised to convey a copy of this resolution to every 
family in the town, to receive the signatures of the 
people. CtIic committee was instructed to write the 
names of all who refused to append their signatures 
to these articles, and publish them as enemies to the 
country. 7 The resolutions were printed in the Essex 
Gazette. Hanson says that Isaac Wilson seems to 
have been the only one who op|)osed the popular en- 
thusiasm. 

In June, 1772, a committee was chosen to take into 
account our civil liberties. They drew up a series of 
resolutions which were presented to the town and 
adopted by it unanimously. The resolutions are full 
of the spirit of the times, and set forth clearly and 
vigorously the oppressive nature of the legislation 
directed against the liberties of the colonies by Par- 
liament, the various irregular and oppressive acts of 
t)8i 


the Royal governor, the changes in judicial tribunals 
andall the grievances which so wrought upon the minds 
of our forefathers ; they ended by instructing the rep- 
resentative of the town to contend, in a constitutional 
way, for the just rights and privileges of the people, 
to labor for a union of the provinces, to refuse to yield 
chartered privileges, and to use his endeavors that 
honorable salaries be granted to the Governor, the 
Judges of the Superior Court and others, adequate to 
their dignity, with a view to lessening the influence 
of the crown over such officers. 

Dr. Samuel Holten, Tarrant Putnam, and Captain 
William Shillaber were chosen a committee to cor- 
respond with the committees of correspondence for 
Boston and other towns. These committees of cor- 
respondence and safety were chosen in almost every 
town, and are often mentioned in the legislation of 
the period. In some instances great and unusual 
powers were granted to them, particularly in the acts 
passed with the endeavor to prevent speculation in 
the necessaries of life at a time when the depression 
of the currency gave rise to great variations of prices. 
In one of these acts ‘‘ To prevent Monopoly and Op- 
pression ” it is enacted that these grants of extraor- 
dinary powers should not be a precedent for the fu- 
ture. Such were the prudence and forethought of the 
men of those times, even in the heat of civil war. 
Indeed, the most remarkable thing about the public 
proceedings of those days, both in towns and in the 
General Court, is the moderation and sober judgment 
by which their feelings were tempered, even when 
profoundly aroused. The same spirit which led the 
General Court to surround those accused of being 
enemies of the country with every safeguard for a fair 
and impartial trial, to make provision for the families 
of Tories whohad fledfrom theState, to modify the se- 
verities of attainder for treason, and to guard the exe- 
cution of the death penalty with the wisest restric- 
tions, is seen in the public acts of towns during this 
period. All extravagance is avoided, and calmne.ss 
and deliberation stamp all the proceedings. There is 
much in the records of Danvers during this time of 
which the p.atriotic citizen has a right to be proud, 
and which belong as much to one locality as to an- 
other. The Rev. Mr. Holt, who had been settled in 
the South Parish in 1758, was an ardent patriot, and 
he is reported to have declared that he would rather 
live on potatoes than submit. He procured a musket 
and. performed drill-service regularly in the ranks of 
Captain Eppes’ company. 

On the 27th of September, 1774, Dr. Holten, the 
representative to the General Court to be held in Sa- 
lem in October, was instructed to adhere firmly to 
chartered rights, not to acknowledge in any way the 
Act of Parliament for altering the government of 
Massachusetts Bay, and to acknowledge the council 
chosen by the last General Court. He was also au- 
thorized, if the General Court should be dissolved, to 
meet in a General Provincial Congress and there “ to 
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act upon such mutters hs may come l)eroro you, in 
such a manner as shall appear to he most coiulucive 
to the true Interest of this Town ami I’rovince, ami 
moat likely to pre.serve the liherties ot all .\mcrica.” 

On November 21, 1774, the town voted to adhere 
strictly to all the resolves and recommendations of 
the Provincial Con){res8, thereby repudiating the 
government of England. 

LX>n January 9, 1775, it was voted h) comply with 
the provincial recommendation, and arm and espiip 
each man, ami to provide for frcspient discipline; and 
it was provided that each man should be paid (nie 
shilling for each half-day he was in service. On Jan 
uarv 19, a committee was appointiHl to see that the 
citizens of Danvers were obtslient to the provincial 
rewinmendations.^ It was voted “that the meeting 
of the iidiabitants of this town in parties at Houses 
of Entertainment, for the purpose of Dancing, Feast- 
ing, Ac., is expri-ssly against the Eighth .Artiele of 
the American Congress .\a8ociution. Therefore the 
Committee of Inspection are particularly instructed 
to take care that the said eighth article in the As.so- 
ciation is strictly complied.” 

When Ca>l. l^eslie marched toward Danvers for the 
puriMise of destroying certain st<ires, a company from 
Danvers, under Capt. Samuel Eppes, marched to Sa- i 
lem to re[H'l the e.x|>ected attack. It was on Sunday, i 
February 2ti, 1775, when the alarm was sounded ; it is 
said that the sermon was cut short, and the remainitig 1 
services deferred to a more convenient st'ason. Hev. 
Mr. Holt is said to have been among those who 
marched in line on this occasion. The sober judg- 
ment of Col. Leslie, aided by the counsels of the 
more prudent among the inhabitants, avoided an 
encounter at the time, but the men were given a fore- 
taste of the excitement of gathering in arms at the 
alarm of invasion. 

1. The 19th of .April arrived, and the news of the ad- 
vance of the Hritish soldiers to Ctmcnrd and Lexing- 
ton was brought to Danvers at about nine o'clock in 
the forenoon. The ringing of bells and the beat of 
drums communicated the tidings to the citizens. The , 
appointed meeting place was near the South Church, | 
at the bend of the old Boston road by the Bell tav- [ 
ern, and thither the men thronged from every direc- 
tion.) 

C The rendezvous of the minute-men was on the 
very spot where the Lexington monument was after- 
ward erected, at the junction of the Boston road. and 
the main street. Gen. Foster, then twenty-six years 
of age, had been appointed captain of the minute- 
men from the southern part of the town about ten 
days before; these minute-men were to be in readi- 
ness at a moment’s warning. They were ready, and 
all to a man assembled at the appointed place. The 
Rev. Mr. Holt gave his i)arting benediction to them, 
and they started for the field of death. The women 
gathered about and assisted to prepare their husbands 
or brothers or lovers for the fight.'^ 


U There hud been three compimics of militia in Dan- 
vers, but on Mari h .Id it had been voted, agreeably to 
a vole of the I’rovincial Congress, that a quarter of 
the soldiers in the town should be minute-men. These 
minute-men were given in part to Israel Hutchinson, 
and in part to Gith on Foster J Foster’s company was 
made up chieliy from t’apt. Hamtiel Eppes’ company 
of militia, and partly by volunteers,! 

City some mistiike in the records these men were 
never formally separat<‘d from ('apt. E|)pes’ company, 
so that the muster r<dls of the Stale show only Cajit. 
Hidchinson's company of iiiinnte-mcn and three 
companies of militia. Hut Captain, afterwards Gen- 
eral, Foster, who lived to the ailvanccd age of ninety- 
six, gave a lull aer'onnt of the alliiir to many people 
now living, and it is certain that he acted ns captain 
at the battle of Lexington.] It would seem that 
('apt. Samuel Eppes’ company was made up from the 
south parish, wliile Capt. Jeremiah Page commanded 
a company Croin the north parish, and Capt. Samuel 
Flint's company included those in the northwestern 
part of the town, probably in both parishes. Capt. 
Hutchinson's company of minute-men was made up 
mostly of men from the New .Mills, while Capt. Fos- 
ter's company included his own neighbors from the 
south parish. The listofthipt. Foster’s minute-men, 
given from memory by him in 18117, is as follows: 


.SMmu..l C.s.k, Jr. 
<*«ikrcf Soulhwh k, Jr, 
lirnrj Jiich»L«, Jr. 
JikltQ U4*IUnt. 

Ki'prt. 
Saiiiurl \VVl>Uir. 
jAtiir* 

8o1u»i4>i> Wymiin. 

Robert 

Imjic TwIm. 

8«niuel Uhttm. 
Tb«ink<*" <t«nln«r« Jr. 

Jont'pii Tw tiw. 
JoMituin iloward. 


WllliAm Rice. 
Ji«it|ih Hell. 

Juhn Setcbell. 
Juiiallian Nevvhall. 
Atephen Twifw. 
Htcpheii 

I'rUb Jlarwuod. 
Jikctjh Reed. 

Abel Mackiiitire. 
Jahm*! GoUltljwait. 
John Kppet*, Jr. 
John Nuedbum. 


Besides these, there were certainly others, as Gen. 

’ Foster’s memory was |>robably unable to recall from 
memory his entire company. Dennison AV'atlis and 
' Ebenezer Goldlhwaitt are mentioned by Hanson as 
' belonging in this company, and James Osborne, 
* whose name appears in Capt. Eppes’ company, is 
known to have fought under Capt. Foster on that 
day : Benj. Dahtnd appears also to have been with 
the minute-men. 

The names of those from the North Parish are 


given in the history of Danvers, in another part of 
this work, including the companies of Captains Page 
and Flint, and Capt. Hutchinson’s company of min- 
ute-men. 

The names of those in Capt. Eppes’ company, ex- 
clusive of the minute-men, who went with Capt 
Foster, are as follon s : 


£l>en Gol'Uhwaite. 
Junft. Tarball. 
Benj. Douty. 
Aaron Osborn. 


John Jacobs. 
Sylvester Osborn. 
Amos King. 
JoDuthao Kurse. 
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Andrew rurtfa. 

Jonathan Felton. 

Will. Tarliall. 

Jonathan Proctor. 

AbmliHin Ileildington. 

Tim. Felton. 

Israc*! Oabtirn. 

Asa Fulton. 

Nathan Uiiton. 

Ebon Felton. 

KU-hurd FliIlHpa. 

Thos. Andrews. 

Jt^ph Whlteiimn. 

Joseph Oaborn, 4tb. 

.Toliii WniK>n, Jr. 

Daniel Rued. 

8ainnol Siimll. 

Jona. Southwick, 

Jt>sepb ICppea. 

Thomas Day. 

Jainea EpjifS. 

Joscpli Ingles. 

Wm. Southwick. 

David Newhall. 

John Soutliwlck. 

Nath’l Fitts. 

Jon Curlia. 

Wm. Frost. 

Job Wilwm. 

Nowlmli Wilson. 

Koliert Wilaon, .Id. 

Jonathan Wilson. 3d. 

Iwiac Wilson, 3(1, 

Ihirtliolomew Molton. 

Jostiiia Moulton. 

Habljaktik Lynse. 

Nath. GoUlthwaito. 

Eben Molton. 

Daniel Moulton. 

Jona. Kidney. 

Jolin Reed. 

A1 ijah Heed. 

Daniel Marsh, Jr. 

Thus. Dond. 

Wm. Goldthwaite. 

John GetcIioU. 

Marble Osborn. 

Samuel Stone. 

Joseph Oeborn, 3d. 

Wm. Perkins. 


‘ There were about two hundred men in all, from 
Danvers, who started for the battle of Lexington. '( 

When the news of the intention of the British 
reached Danvers, Foster sent one of his lieutenants 
to Col. Timothy Pickering, of Salem, and obtained 
permission to start with his minute-men without 
waiting for the movement of the regiment. Capt. 
Hutchinson’s company is supposed to have started at 
the same time ; and tradition says that the other 
three companies followed Foster’s example, and went 
without waiting for Pickering’s regiment. The two 
companies of minute-men, however, bore the brunt 
of the engagement, and all of those killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners were from Hutchinson’s and 
Foster’s companies. 

The minute-men started over the fences and 
across the fields, and arrived at W'est Cambridge, a 
distance of sixteen miles, in four hours. There they 
met the retreating British. Hon. Daniel P. King 
has given a description of the scene, doubtless gath- 
ered from the lips of those who took part in it. 

“Our townsmen heard the roar of the artillery and 
the rattle of the musketry, and they panted to join 
in the deadly combat. A little west of the meeting- 
house is a hill, around which the road wound in 
such manner as to conceal the British, 3Iany of the 
men of Danvers went into a walled enclosure, and 
piled bundles of shingles, which were lying there, 
to strengthen their breastwork ; rumor had deceived 
them as to the force of the enemy; it was certainly 
their expectation here to have intercepted their re- 
treat. Others selected trees on the side of the hill, 
from which they might assail the enemy. But they 
had little space for preparation ; they soon saw the 
British in solid column, descending the hill on their 
right, and at the same moment discovered a large 
flank guard advancing on their left. The men in 
the enclosure made a gallant resistance, but were 
overpowered by numbers — it was here that several of 


these whom we are proud to claim for our townsmen 
were slain — some sought shelter in a neighboring 
house, and three or four, after they had surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, were butchered with 
savage barbarity.” 'V 

“ Capt. Foster, with some of his men on the side or 
the hill, finding themselves nearly surrounded, made 
an effort to gain the pond — they passed along its 
margin, and crossed the road directly in front of the 
British column. On the north side of the road, they 
took position behind a ditch wall. From this casual 
redoubt they fired upon the enemy as long as any of 
them were within reach of their muskets. Some of 
them fired eleven times, with two bullets at each dis- 
charge, and it cannot bs doubted that these winged 
messengers of death performed their destined work. 
The bodies of the slain were scattered along the 
road — the British were followed till they reached 
Charlestown neck. Mortifying and severe to them 
were the defeat and losses of that day. Their killed, 
w.iunded and missing amounted to about three hun- 
dred. According to an account published at the time, 
in the form of a hand-bill, forty-two Americans were 
killed and twenty-two wounded, — afterwards ascer- 
tained to be fifty killed.” 

Seven of the minute-men of Danvers were among 
the killed. Their names were Samuel Cook, George 
Southwick, Henry Jacobs, Ebenezer Goldthwaite, 
Benjamin Daland, Jotham Webb and Perley Put- 
nam. Of these the first five belonged to Capt. Foi- 
Jter’s company, and the last two to Capt. Hutchinson’s. 
iSixty years afterward a granite monument w.aa 
erected to the memory of those who fell in this bat- 
tle, upon the very spot where the minute-men had 
gathered together at the alarm of invasion. It stands 
at the corner of Main and Washington Streets in Pea- 
body, inscribed with the names of those who fell on 
that day,?ivith the stirring motto “Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori.” It was originally place I in a 
little inclosure of green ; but the requirements of travel 
have narrowed its limits to the simple base of the 
shaft. A movement was once made in behalf of some 
who begrudged the space which it occupies in the 
road, to have it moved aside, out of the travelled 
way. Long may it be before the spirit of utilitarian- 
ism shall so prevail over the sentiment which built 
this simple and appropriate monument and placed it 
where its location has a deep significance, as to push 
it aside like a thing whose meaning is outworn and 
whose time is past. 

COn the evening after the battle, the men of Dan- 
vers collected the bodies of their comrades, and 
lodged that night in Medford. The British had re- 
treated to Boston. On the next day the returning 
minute-men brought their melancholy burden home. 
The citizens w’ent out to meet them, and as they came 
into town, a carriage escorted by the sexton of the 
South Parish conveyed the bodies of the slain. Four 
of the fallen, Samuel Cook, George Southwick, Henry 
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Jacobs and Ebenrzer Goldthwaile, were taken to 
the house of Samuel Cook, on Central Street, and 
buried from the South meeting-house on the Friday 
after the battle^ The others, according to tradition, 
were taken to the house of Capt. Hutchinson, at New 
Mills, where the whole neighborhood gathered in 
grief to view the familiar faces. At the church on 
Friday the gallery was occupied by armed men. Two 
companies of minute-men from Salem joine<l with 
the comrades of the stain to do them military honor, 
and after the impassive service at the meeting-house, 
the soldiers, with reversed arms, mudletl drums and 
measuretl steps, led the long pror-esaion. On the way 
they were met by a band of soldiers from Newbury- 
port, Sali.sbury and Amesbury, marching to join the 
army which was besieging Boston ; these formed in 
single ranks on each side of the road, and the mourn- 
ful procession passed between them. Three volleys 
were fired over their graves, and so the earthly part 
of the first victims of the Revolutionary War in l>au- | 
vers was consigned to its last repose. ttUthough Dan- j 
vers was situateel farther from I.a'xington than any of j 
her sister towns which were repre>8cnted at the battle, \ 
yet she lost more of her children than any other town i 
except I>esingtonI^ Many are the family traditions | 
of heroic deeds on that day, in *he fatal inclosure and 
on the hillside under the apple-trees, where the men 
of lianvers fought against such desperate odds. 

Ipennison Wallis and Joseph Bell, of Capt. Foster’s I 
Company, were taken prisoners. Bell was carried 
into Boston, and imprisoned two months in an Eng- i 
lish frigate. Wallis, fearing that the infuriated Brit- 1 
ish were about to kill their prisoners, made a desper- ! 
ate attempt to escape. He received thirteen bullets, | 
and falling by the side of a wall which he was leap- | 
ing, was left for dead. He recovered and effected his j 
escape. He lived for many years after the Revolu- 
tion, and his name is perpetuate<l by a bequest for the ! 
cause of education in his native parish.^ Nathan 
Putnam was wounded in the shoulder. , 

Capt. Foster’s company suffered more heavily than , 
did Capt. Hutchinson’s. When Foster’s men threw 
themselves behind the inclosure from which they 
fired, Hutchinson, whose experience in the French i 
Wars gave him knowledge, warned them to beware of j 
the flank guard. In their lack of acquaintance with j 
miliury affairs, they knew nothing of a flank guard, j 
and firing on the main body as it passed, they rusher! 
out. to harass its rear, when, of course, they found 
themselves between two fires, where several fell. 
Job Wilson, it is recorded by Hanson, on e.Tamining 
his pocket after the engagement, found his coat and a I 
square foot of gingerbread perforated by a bullet. 

Capt. Eppes’ company met and captured two 
wagons near Medford, escorted by eleven British 
soldiers, carrying supplies to the British. Sylvester 
Osborne, with others, was detached to escort the prize 
to a place of safely, and they heard the firing, imme- 
diately after leaving the main body. 


Col. I’ickeriiig's regiment did not march to the 
scene with the same alacrity which characterized the 
movcincnts of the Danvers minute-men. At the Bell 
Tavern, they halted U) arrange their places, and there 
was some further <leluy in their movements. 

Tho action of Colonel Pickering was afterward 
fully exphiiiicil by the circiiinstance.s, but, as re- 
mark«l by Mr. Hanson, if he bail been able to ad- 
vance with tho rapidity shown by tho Danvers com- 
panies, tho presence of so largo a force might have 
mntoriiilly changed tho result, and perhaps even re- 
sullod in the capture of the invaders. There is an 
acconnt of the ongsgement, which was republished in 
the llofton A’cic* Acffcr, referred to by Hanson, which 
states that the attack of the Danvers companies was 
one of the oecasions of the greatest loss to the Brit- 
ish ; and, with an incroasiii foroo, they might have 
soeceodisi in actually intercepting the column re- 
turning from l/oxington. 

It is related that while Colonel Pickering’s com- 
pany was halted at the Bell 'I avern, F/lias Haskett 
Derby, wlio aftcrwardbocaineoneof the wealthiest men 
in Salem, and one of the founders of its mercantile 
priatpority, went in to sec Mrs. Soutliwick, the wife of 
Edward Soutliwick, who lived in a house standing 
within the memory of the writer, directly opposite 
the monument on .Main Street. The Southwicks were 
tiiiakers, and could not consistently afVord assistance 
to soldiers; but the sympathy of Mrs. Soutliwick so far 
prevaileil over her non-combstive principles tluit she 
said to Mr. Derby, — ‘‘ Friend Derby, thee knows that 
niv principles will not allow me to do anything to 
encourage war; but as there is a long and tedious 
march liefore thee, and thee and those with thee may 
be in noe<l of refreshment, this batch of bread, just 
taken from the oven, thee may take if thee please ; 
for it never can he wrong to feed the hungry.” And 
she put into his knapsack a cheese, also. 

Her willingness to render assistance in a good 
cause, in the most efficient manner which her princi- 
ples would permit, calls to mind an anecdote of 
Squiers Shove, a Quaker afterward well known in 
the South I’arish, who when asked, half in sport, to 
contribute to the purchase of a bell, which it was 
known was not favored by the Quaker sect, replied, — 
“ No, I won’t give thee anything for the bell, but I’ll 
give thee a rope to hang tho old thing with; ” which 
he did. 

On the 17th of June Colonel Pickering’s regiment, 
on its way to the field of battle at Bunker’s Hill, 
passed through Danvers, and halted at the Bell Ta\- 
ern for refreshment. The bystanders, impatient of 
the delay, remonstrated at the loss of time; and Mrs. 
Anna Endicott, the wife of Samuel Endicott, walked 
up to the colonel, and with the voice of an Amazon, 
as Hanson describes it, said,— “ Why on earth don’t 
you march? Don't you hear the guns in Charles- 
town?” 

The next January Nathan Putnam and Dennison 
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VVaHis applied to the Legislature forreniuneralion for 
their losses and the expense of their sickness from 
wounds received at Lexington, and a moderate ap- 
propriation was made for the purpose. In February, 
1776, the House voted to Captain Eppes the follow- 
ing sums for the use of individuals who had lost guns, 
etc., on the 19th of April: Jonathan Tarbell,£2, 11«.; 
Henry Jacobs, £3, &». ; heirs of Benjamin Daland, 
£2, 4s.; Samuel Cook, £2, 12«; Thomas Gardner, £1, 
4s.; Nathaniel Goldthwaite, £2, Os. 

On I’ebruary Glh and March 6th contributions were 
taken up for the army besieging Boston, and the 
South Parish gave £13, 138. 6d. 

COn June 18, 1776, it was “Voted that if the 
Hon’ble Congress for the Safety of the United States 
Declare them Independent of the Kingdom of Great 
Brittain, we, the inhabitants of this town, do solemnly 
Engage with our Lives and Fortunes to support 
them in tlse measure.” At the same time a bounty 
of £13, 68. 8(1. was given to each man who would en- 
list in the service of the colonies. The Declaration 
of Independence was unanimously adopted and 
copied at length in the town record. 

During the whole war one hundred and ninety- 
seven men from Danvers served in the Continental 
army out of a jiopulation of about eighteen hundred. 
Probably about half of this number were from the 
South Parish. ^ 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

PEABODY — {Continued). 

From the Ctoee of the Revolution to the Separation from Danvers. 

After the. close of the Revolution the South Par- 
ish continued on a quiet and uneventful course, con- 
tributing little for many years to the material of his- 
tory. Its people united their action with that of the 
other parish in many public matters which came be- 
fore the town-meeting. They contributed men 
toward a company for the suppression of “Shay's 
Rebellion;” they joined in resolutions commenda- 
tory of John Adams’ administration in 1799; and in 
1808 they successfully contested an effort to unite the 
North Parish to Salem. They sent some in the com- 
pany which left Danvers in December, 1787, and 
settled in Washington County, Ohio, as they had pre- 
viously taken part in the settlement of New Salem in 
1734, and in other emigrations. 

The war of 1812 with Great Britain was very un- 
popular in the town, and on the 13th of July the 
town passed resolutions strongly condemning the 
war. Several companies were, however, raised to re- 
sist invasion, and that from the southern and western 
part of the town was commanded by General Foster, 
with Johnson Procter and Nathan Felton as lieu- 
tenants, Daniel King, ensign, John Upton, orderly 


sergeant, and as privates many of the well-known 
and substantial citizens of the town. Hanson gives 
a partial list of the company, including William 
Poide, Eben S. Upton, Rufus Wyman, Eben King, 
Amos King, John Goldthwaite, John Osborn, Oliver 
Saunders, Joseph Griffin, Stephen Procter, Asa 
Bushby, Asa Tapley, James Wilson, Elisha Wilson, 
John Needham, Jonathan Osborn, Amos Osborn, W. 
W. Little, James Southwick, Joseph Shaw, George 
Southwick, Sylvester Osborn, Jr., Benjamin Ste- 
phens, Benjamin Gile, Elisha Gunnison, Eben Os- 
born, Solomon Meintire, William Sutton, Samuel 
Buxton. There were about as many more whose 
names cannot be ascertained. 

There were two alarms when this company, together 
with one from the northern part of the town, was 
called out. One was caused by a bo<at laden with 
sea-weed passing by Hospital Point, where the Ar- 
tillery was posted. The boat was mistaken for a 
British barge, and as it returned no answer on being 
hailed, it was fired upon. The alarm of invasion 
spread far into the country. On the other occasion> 
September 28ih, the Artillery was alarmed by some 
men who were drawing a seine, and fired again, 
spreading a false alarm, which is said to have tra- 
velled far into New Hampshire. The companies in 
both instances marched without delay to the post of 
supposed danger. 

The Lexington Monument.— The sixtieth an- 
niversary of the battle of Lexington was chosen for 
the dedication of a monument to those citizens of 
Danvers who fell on that memorable day. It is built of 
hewn sienite, and was formerly surrounded by an 
iron railing, which inclosed a small square of grass 
in which the monument stood. But with the in- 
creased use of the streets it became more difficult to 
keep this little strip of turf in proper condition ; the 
fence fell to decay, and as tire travel and the intro- 
duction of the horse railroad to Lynn demanded 
more room, a simple foundation of hewn stone was 
substituted for the turf and iron railing, and the 
monument still occupies its old site, on the very 
place where the minute men gathered on the morn- 
ing of the battle, and from which they took up their 
hurried march to Cambridge. The monument is 
twenty-two feet high, and seven feet hroad at the 
base. On the easterly side is the following inscrip- 
tion, on a slab of white marble set into the face of 
the monument : 

Battle of Lkxisotow, 

April 19, 1775. 

Samuel Cook £t. 33 

Benj. BhIaucI .£t. 25 

George Southwick... JEt. 25 

Jothain Webb.. .£t. 22 

Uenry Jacoiia .£c. 22 

£ben*r Guldthwait JEt. 22 

Periey Putuam JEt. 21 

Citi^en8 of Dakvebs 
Fell on that day. 

“ Bulce et decorum eat pro patria mori.' 
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On the we:<terly tnblet is inscribotl “ Kreotod by | 
Citizens of Danvers on the tiOlli Anniversary, IK.V)." 

As the nineteenth fell on Sunday, Monday the 
twentieth was seleeted for the laying of the corner- 
stone. At ten o’clock a procession of Revolutionary 
patriots and citizens of Danvers and vicinity was 
formed in the square before the Olil Snilh MceliiiK* 
House under the direction of the marshals of the 
day. The Danvers Light Infantry, commaniled by 
Capt. William Sutton, ami the Danvers .\rtillery un- . 
dcr Capt. A. Pratt, with military music, e.seorted the 
prcKcs-sion, which proceeded through Main Street to 
the old burial ground near the Salem lino, where sev- 
eral of the slain were huiicd. Three volleys of mus- i 
ketry were tired over their graves, and the procession j 
then marched to the site of the monument, then call- 
ed F.ngle corner. The onler of scrvictst was announ- 
ced by John W. Proctor, Kstp, and Rev. Charles C. 
Sewall,of the First I'nitarian Church, oll'cred prayer. 
The venerable Ceneral Foster, with the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the Revtdution, prm-eeded to 
place the corner-stone, beneath which was deisisited 
a box containing various memorials of the times spe- 
cially prepared for the occasion, including late copies 
of some of the newspapers of the vicinity, prinUal on 
cloth, and rectwds durably engrosse*! ui>on parchment. 

General Foster then brielly addressed his fellow- 
citizens with a few words full of simple eloquence, 
and the stone was put in its place. The artillery tired 
a salute of twenty-four guns, and amid the ringing of 
church-bells and to the stirring strains of “ .Auld 
Lang Syne,” the procession marched to the Did South 
Church, the very building in whicb. sixty years l)e- 
fore, the stdemn and impressive funeral services of 
four of the young hertres had been held with the sub- 
duetl clank of arms in the gallery full of soldiers and 
amid the deep and pa.Hsii>nate stirrings of patriotic 
emotion which realized that the war of freetlom had 
indeed begun. The church, though enlargial from its 
dimensions at that earlier time, was crowde<l in every 
part, and hundreds were unable to gain admittance. 
The following was the order of services: 1, 100th 
Psalm, tune Denmark; 2, Hymn, by R. S. Daniels ; 
3, Prayer, by Rev. Geo. Cowles; 4, Hymn, by F'itch 
Poole, Jr.; 5, Address, by Hon. 1). P. King; 6, Patri- 
otic Ode, by Jonathan Shove ; 7 , Concluding Prayer, 
bv Rev. J. .M. Austin. At the close of the services 
at the church, the original honorable discharge of J. 
B. Winchester from the Revolutionary Army was 
presented and read, bearing the signature of George 
Washington. Mr. Winchester entered the Continen- 
tal Army at the age of fourteen, and was only just of 
age when discharged. Nineteen survivors of the 
Lexington fight and of the Revolutionary Army oc- 
cupied the pews in front of the pulpit, and added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. Of these the 
following were natives of Danvers: Gideon Foster, 
Sylvester Osborne, Johnson Proctor, Levi Preston, 
Asa Tapley, Roger Nourse, Joseph Shaw, John Joce- 


lyn, Ephraim Smith, Jonathan Porter, Joseph Tufts, 
William Flint. 

.After the services at the church a procession was 
again formed and escorted by the Danvers Light In- 
fantry to the Essex Coffee House, where about two 
hundred, including the Revolutionary veterans, were 
serveil with a collation. Patriotic sentiments and 
toasts followed, in which the veterans and the com- 
pany priwent joined. The projecUir of the monument 
was John Upton, and its architect Asher Benjamin. 

It was noted as a curious coincidence that there, ap- 
(lears on the western side <d' the monument, above 
the marble slab, a dark marking on the face of the 
sienite causisl by the mingling of some darker stone, 
which the cutting of the stone has brought to a strik- 
ing resemblanee of the Phrygian ca|) — the liberty-cap, 
so-called, for ages the symlMd of freedom, and ever 
worn by the stained representations ot the Goddess. 

On the tlth of .May, 1S.')2, Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, visited the town, and inaile a brief but elo- 
quent addr<'ss at the larxinglon Monument, in which 
with the happy facility for historical allusions which 
was one of his most remarkable characteristics, he 
referred pertinently to the heroic deeds of the Revo- 
lution, and spoke of the honorable part which the 
men of Danvers bore in the battle of Lexington and 
their readiness in hurrying to the scene of Leslie’s 
retreat. He was received by a committee chosen by 
the town, and was welcomed in an address by John 
W. Proctor, Fjkj., a son of Capt. Johnson Proctor, of 
Revolutionary fame, and a defendant of that John 
Procter who fell an early victim to the witchcraft 
ilelusion. 

The Great Fire. — On September 22, 1843, a very 
destructive fire occurred in the South Parish, and con- 
sumer! a large amount of proi>erty in the vicinity of 
the square, including the Second or South Congrega- 
tional Church, a new building partially completed, 

I the Fawex Coffee-house, and twelve other stores and 
i houses, with a large number of alieds and outbuild- 
ings. The Unitarian Church and several other 
buildings caught repeatedly, but by great exertions 
of the citizens assisted by help from neighboring 
towns, the jirogress of the fire was checked after pro- 
perty valued at seventy-five thousand dollars had 
been destroyed, of which twenty-five thousand dollars 
was insured. The blow was a severe one, but the 
enterprise of the community soon replaced the 
burned buildings, and the town gained in appearance 
from the misfortune. 

The war with Mexico was very unpopular through- 
out the town. Hon. Daniel P. King, of the South 
Parish, was at that time the Representative of the 
district in Congress, and he maintained the strongest 
opposition to the war, in which he was fully sup- 
ported by his constituents. On December 16, 1847, 
the town held a meeting, and resolutions drafted by 
John W. Proctor were passed condemning the war 
as an unrighteous one, and declaring against the 
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acqiiisilion of territory by conquest; and among 
other resolutions was the following: 

“ Wlillo wo acUnowleilffo ‘all men to Ito born free nnd equal,* we can- 
not connlateiitly with this principle do anything whatever tlint ahull 
have a tendency to oxteml that inout diagtacoful featuro of our iiiatitu- 
tluiiB, Dointstic Slavery^ 

Only live men from the whole town of Danvers were 
engaged in the Mexican War. 

Centennial Celebkation.— O n the IGth of 
June, 1852, the town of Danvers celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of its separate municipal ex- 
istence. A procession illustrating the manners and 
customs of the early settlers, and brilliant with 
allegorical figures and representations of foreign cos- 
tume, was escorted by military forces and by the 
firemen of the town ; it was made up largely from the 
pupils of the public schools. An address by John 
W. Proctor and a poem by Andrew Nichols were 
delivered in the old South Church with music and 
religious exercises. After the exercises in the church 
a dinner was given in a canvas pavilion on the 
Crowninshield estate, at which many interesting 
addresses were given by the invited guests of the 
town, many of them distinguished in public life or 
eminent for historic learning. The full account of 
this very interesting anniversary celebration belongs 
more properly to the history of Danvers; hut it was 
at this dinner that the first gift of George Peabody to 
his native town was offered, in a letter acknowledg- 
ing his invitation to the centennial celebration. In 
this letter lie inclosed an envelope with a direction 
that its seal was not to be broken till the toasts were 
being proposed at the dinner. After a toast to 
George Peabody, the letter of acknowledgment was 
read, and the seal of the inclosed envelope broken. 
It contained a sentiment by Mr. Peabody, which has 
become the the motto of the endowments made by 
him for the benefit of education: “Education — A 
debt due from present to future generations. The 
letter continued : 

“ In acknowledgment of the payment of that debt by the generation 
which preceded me In my native town of Danvere. and to aid in its 
prompt future diacharge, I give to the iiihabitante of that town tho sum 
of twenty thousand dollars, fur the prouiotion of knowledge and moral- 
ity among them. 

“ 1 lieg to remark, that the subject of making a gift to my native town 
has for some yours occupied niy mind, aud I avail myself of your pres- 
ent intert'stiijg festival to make the communication, In tlie iiope that it 
will add to the ploasures of the day. 

“ I annex to the gift such conditions only as I deem necessary for its 
preservation and llie accompliahmeiit of the purposes before named. 
The conditions are, tlmt tlie legal voters of the town, at a meeting to be 
licld Ht a convenient time after the June, ehall accept tho gift, and 
sliall elect a committee of not less than twelve persons, to receive and 
have charge of the same, for the purpose of a Lyceum for 

the detiverj of iectui'es, i)]>ou such subjects >t<i by a 

committee of Uie town, free to all the such rules as 

saitl committee may from time to time enact ; uncfliPir a Library shall 
be obtttiiieil, wiiich shall also be free to the Inhabitants, under the di- 
rection of t’.e conimUteo. 

“ Tlmt ^ suitable building for tho use of the Lyceum shall be erected, 
at a cost, including the land, fixtures, furniture, £c., not exceeding 
Seven T tousand dollars, and shall be located w’ithin one-third of a mile 
of the Presbyterian Meeting House occupying the spot of that formerly 
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under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Walker, in (lie South Parish of 
Danvers. 

“That Ten Thousand dollars of this gift shall bo invested by the 
town’s committee in undoubted securities as a permanent fund, and the 
iDt« rest arising tlierenpon to be ex|)cnded In Bup])ort of the Lyceum. 

“In all other respects I leave ibe disixisition of the affairs of the 
Lyceum to llio inhabitants of Danvers, merely suggesting that It might 
bo advisable for fliem, by their own act, to exclude sectarian theology 
and political discussions forever from the walls of the Institution. 

“I will make one request of tho committee which Is, if they see no 
objection, and my venerable friend Capt. Sylvester Proctor sliould be 
living, that he be selected to lay the corner-stone of the Lyceum 
building.” 

As was stated by Mr. Proctor at the dinner, Mr. 
Peabody liad been a generous contributor to the 
building of the Lexington Monument and also to tho 
rebuilding of the old South Church when destroyed 
by fire. • Tlie same letter which inclosed the gift also 
contained a liberal subscription toward the erection 
of an appropriate monument at the grave of General 
Gideon Foster. Mr. Peabody soon afterward added ten 
thousand dollars to his original donation, and before 
1856 liad increased the foundation to fifty tliousand 
dollars. During his last visit to this country, in 
1869, he increased the amount of his gift to this In- 
stitute to two hundred thousand dollars. 

F’orsome years the difficulties which had been felt 
even in the early years of the town by reason of the 
distance between the North and South Parishes, and 
which had led to remedial legislation as long ago-as 
1772, had been increasing ; and the time was soon to 
come when the division of the two districts became 
necessary. By an act of the Legislature, passed May 
18, 1855, the new town of South Danvers was incor- 
porated, with boundaries nearly corresponding with 
tho-se of the old middle precinct of Salem. The old 
northerly line of the South Parish was changed, add- 
ing a strip of territory to South Danvers; instead of 
the ancient line, running nearly east and west, the 
line now runs from the same ea.sterly boundary north- 
west to the sharp bend of the Ipswich River, so that 
some of the historic localities of Salem Village are 
now within the limits of the newer town. 

Shortly afterward, by an act of the Legislature, 
passed April 30, 1856, the ancient boundary between 
Salem and South Danvers was changed, and the 
boundaries of the new town have since been undis- 
turbed. 

It has already been noted that when the original 
pet. lioners for the setting off of the middle precinct 
prepared their draft of a boundary, they asked to 
have a line run from Trask’s mills to Spring Pond. 
The strong opposition shown in Salem to having so 
large a part of their common land thrown into the 
new precinct was no doubt the cause of the change 
made by the Legislative committee, who recom- 
mended that the line, after reaching what is known 
as Boston Street, should continue in the stieet along 
the Boston road to the Lynn line. Ttiis recommenda- 
tion was adopted ; no change was made at the time 
of the incorporation of Danvers as a district and as a 
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town; ami from 1710 to 1856, the houses on the op- 
posite sides of a road more tluin throe miles lonft wore 
in diflerent municipal jurisdictions. The inconven- 
iences of such a houndary line were not so marke>l in 
tile lower portion of the atre«'t, ns the inhul)itants he- 
longing to Salem were there not far separated from 
the other inhabiteil parts of Salem ; hut as the road, . 
well occupievl with suhstantial houses, continued on ; 
towards Lynn, the Salem inhahitants heeame more j 
and more remote from the interests of the town to 
which they lielongisi, and in the settlement at Snith 
real)ody, known from the earliest tiim-s as “the. 
Rocks,” neighbors whose interests were otherwise 
identical were forced to carry on double scluads <m 
opposite silica of the same street, and voteil in ditVer- 
ent municipalitiis* at places miles apart. It was a 


South Danvers on the northerly side of Boston Street, 
hetween the Big Tree and the old burial-ground, was 
annexisl to Salem by the same act. The inhabitants 
of the territory belonging to Danvers at the time of 
.Mr. reahody’s gilt to the town are, however, still en- 
titled to the privileges of the beipiest. The jiresent 
boundary lino crosses the street near the westerly end 
of the old bnriul ground. 

It is staled in an arilcle in the Wizard, puhlisbed 
in 1862. that previously to the last c-hange of bound- 
ary, the line ran through a house on Main Street, 
through a bed room and across a bed, so that the 
heails of the oecupanta were in the city and their feet 
in the country. 


deep grievance, too, for the ardent temperance re- 
formers of Danvers, who hail sui'ceiMied in suppressing 
the 0 |>en sale of liquor in the town, to he eonfronteil 
by liquor-selling taverns, such ai the Nsuinkeag 
House and others of those tinu>s, which could be 
reachi'd by thirsty Danvers men by merely crossing 
the street into 8^alem. 

The line from Trask’s, or Frye’s, mills reached 
Boston Street at the tree known us the “ Big Tree.” 
From this Isiundary tree, the line of division ran 
along the easterly side of the road to Lynn. At the 
time of its establishment, in 1710, the main road to 
Lviin fn>m 8alem did not follow any of the now ex- 
isting streets in its turn lo the smith after crossing 
Toole’s bridge over Strong Water Brmik, but divergial 
from what is now Main Street at a point near Tier- 
pont Street, and continued in a southwesterly direc- j 
tion till it joined what is now Washington Street near j 
Aborn Street. This diagonal course of the old road | 
appears very plainly on the rough ma|>. on tile in | 
the Suite archives in the S ate library, which accom- 
panieil the petition for setting off the middle precinct 
in 1710; and also upon a map of the division of the 
common lands of Salem, made alwiut L 20, in the pos- 
session of Andrew Nichols, t^., of Danvers. As 
time went on, the rtiad which left Main Street at the 
Bell Tavern, or Kagle corner, where the lA‘xington 
monument now stands, became most useil, and the 
old road at that point fell into disuse and was event- 
ually abandoned, though traces of it may still be 
found. The boundary line, of course, remained un- 
changed ; and in 1840 the line was changed hy act ot 
the Ix-gislature, by adding a strip to Danvers, bringing 
the boundary line two feet north of Sutton’s sU.re in 
Poole’s Hollow, and then following near the brook 
to Aborn Street, and so to the Boston road. It was 
not till 1856 that the line between South Danvers and 
Salem was finally established, coinciding very nearly, 
in that part between Boston Street and Spring Pond, 
with the line marked out by the wisdom of the 
farmers of Brooksby in their petition for the incor- 
poration of the middle precinct. In exchange for 
this concession of territory, part of the territory of 
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TilEi>eriiHl from 1757 to 1855, diiringwhich the pres- 
ent township of I’imiImhIv was the South Parish of the 
town of Danvers, was marked hy great changes accom- 
panying the growth of a large town from the commu- 
nity of six or seven hundred peiqde dependent on ag- 
riculture for their »up|>ort. The aspect of the old 
time village is still reineinbcrcd hy the older citizens, 
as it was dcscrilied by Mr. George G. Smith at the 
Centennial Celebration : “ It was a pleasant place, 
then, this old town of ours, when there were green 
fields and shady walks where now are dusty streets 
and busy factories. I shall never forget the old back 
way by the pond, with its locust-trees, loading the air 
in the season of hloesoms with their honey-like fra- 
grance. And the pond, not as now shorn of its fair 
proportions, its green banks sloping gently down to 
the clear water, and borderi-d with bright rushes and 
flowery water plants.” The pastures came down 
toward the centre of the village, and a country quiet 
I rested over all. In 1«00 the population of the whole 
' town of Danvers was 2<i-13, and in 1820 it was 36-16. 
The South Parish could claim about half of these 


numbers. 4^ 

Growth of M cni facti rf-S — The tannery begun 
in 173U by Joseph Southwick, the Quaker, continued 
to be carried on by the same family during the whole 
if this period. About 1770 Jo.scph Poor began to 
ane,’’ now Cential Street, and several 
ks are still prominent in the same 
Rtive industry. Dennison Wallis^ 
^ patriot, had a tanmery near the 


:an near 
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period. Ab 
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century Filch Poole, Sen., and his brother. Ward 
j Poole, had tanneries near Poole’s hollow, on the 
stream running into the North River. In 185*3 there 
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were twenty-seven tanneries in South Danvers, with 
nn annual product of 131,000 hides, valued at $CG0,- 
OOO; 122 men were employed in this industry. There 
were also, in 1855, 24 currying establishments, fin- 
ishing leather of the value of $805,000, and employ- 
ing 153 hands. 

The manufacture of morocco and lining-skins 
grew up in the second quarter of the present cen- 
tury, and in 18.55 there was a product of 80,000 
skins, valued at about $25,000, employing 117 bauds, 
with a capital of $50,000. _ 

^The boot and shoe tr.ide, which also had its princi- 
pal growth as an industry since 1830, produced, in 
1855, in the town, 747,600 pairs, valued at $.597,259, 
and gave employment to 1043 hands, a considerable 
number of the employees being women. 

The manufacture of chocolate was carried on by 
General Foster in the early years of the century at 
his mill-pond, oil' Fo-.ter'8 lane (now Foster .Street), 
where were also bark-mills for grinding tan for the 
tanneries, and grist-mills. General Foster developed 
the water-power at his command with much skill 
and ingenuity, building a system of dams and 
canals. llis mills were destroyed by fire in 1823. 
The manufacture of chocolate was also carried on by 
Francis Symonds, the host of the Bell Tavern; but 
the industry was long ago discontinued. ^ 

At one time there were upwards of thirty pot- 
teries in the South Parish, mostly on “ the lane,” 
called “Garp Lane,” or “Gape Lane,” and also on 
Southwick’s lane, now Lowell Street. Daring the War i 
of 1812 the pottery from this region attained a wide 
celebrity, and great quantities were sold. The de- 
mand for the ware, which was chiefly of the coarser 
variety of brown ware, from which the bean-pots, 
flower-pots and jugs of the present day arc made, di- 
minished after the war, owing to the cheapness 
with which a higher grade of imported ware could 
be obtained; and in 1855 only two establishments 
remained on Central Street, where the l.i-t surviv- 
ing pottery is still carried on; their product was 
then valued at $2300. / 

The Danvers Bleachery, an Enterprise begun in 
1847 by Elijah Upton and the Messr.-!. Walker, in 1855 
blenched or colored 100 tons of goods, employing 60 
men, with a capital of $150,000. 

Glue was first made in Soutlr^fanvers by Elijah 
Upton in 1817. Mr. Upton was one of the pioneers 
in manufactures, and was very successful in various 
branches. He made many improvements in methods, 
and in the glue business anticipated modern ideas, 
among other things being the first to glue for 

convenienc;^1n packing and use. Ii^^^^krec glue 
factoriese'pt v)\ a capital of $40,000,. glue of 

the vas. In H20,000, employing 21 nS^^ 

IJfiual repese larger industries, and the ordinary ac- 
ti/ade to ttowing town in building, cabinet-making 
a^ame regulamestic occupations, there were, in 1855, 
tjalso the taka, producing articles valued at $35,000 


yearly; two soap-factories, with a product worth 
$18,000, a patent-leather factory, a last factory, whose 
product was valued at $16,009, a bo.K-factorv, and 
working quarries of valuable stone, from which $5,000 
worth of building and mill-stones were cut. In the 
days wlion tlie extensive commerce of Salem make 
communication with foreign countries by vessel easy, 
the soap business was largely developed, and an ex- 
port trade was built up by Henry Cook, then the 
principal manufacturer. 

During ilie last half century of this period, the pre- 
paration of wool for manufacture was carried on, the 
wool being in part supplied by the skins used in the 
manufacture of morocco. William Sutton carried on 
the business at the brick store, on Main Street, in 
Poole's hollow, and the figure of a sheep, which still 
stands over the door, was to be seen in the same place 
as early as 181.5. At one time Ward Poole, Jr., car- 
ried on the Sitme business in another brick building, 
near Pierpont Street. Another wooden sheep was 
placed over the store in Poole’s hollow, occupied by 
Warren M. Jacobs and Fitch Poole as a morocco-fac- 
tory, and this image was afterward placed on the 
larger factfjry erected by Jacobs, on Main Street. 
The husincas of “ wool-pulling,” as it was called, did 
not reach large dimensions, and was at times partially 
or wholly suspended. 

East and West India Teade.— A t one period, 
during the commercial prosperity of Salem, there 
were a number of traders in the South ParLl; who did 
a large business ill sui>plying dealers in the interior 
witli imported goods, sometimes buying a whole cargo 
at a time for whole.-ale and retail trade. 

Some of these merchants, who dealt principally in 
West India goods, had their stores on Boston Street, 
on the Daiivere side of the road, near the big tree; 
tin re were other stores near the square, and one at 
least, that was carried on by Mr.-«. King, on the Read- 
ing road. With the decay of the commerce of Salem, 
and the change in methods of transportation, this 
branch of busine.-.s fell into disuse, and only those 
stores which supplied local neetls remained. The re- 
sults of these comparatively extensive dealings, how- 
ever, enriched some of the families which carried on 
the business. 

Banks — The Danvers Bank (now the South Dan- 
vers National Bank) was incorporated in 1825 with a 
capita! of $150,000. The first president was William 
Sutton. 

, The Warren Bank (now the Warren National 
Bank) was incorporated in 1832 with a capital of 
$250,000. The first president was Jonathan Shove. 

The Warren Five Cents Savings Bank was incor- 
porated in April, 1854. 

Inscteance. — The Danvers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (now the South Danvers Mutual Fire Insu- 
rance Company) was instituted in 1829. The first 
president was Ebenezer Shillaber. It is an extremely 
conservative and sound institution. 
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Freemasonry. — Jonlaii Isulgo, F. & A. M., was j 
irisirtuTed in 1808. | 

AciuiTEl.TlTRE. — The iigrioulturnl iudiistrics of the j 
town still eontiimeO to ho of iiniiortanoe, anil in 18f).> | 
the dairy and farm prodnrts wore estimated at ahont i 
$128,000, of whieh the onion erop constituted the 
largest part in value, hoing estimated at $77,08t).. j 
It was stated at the Oentennial celehration of Dan- ^ 
vers that the whole industrial product of the tow n at 
the beginning of the century was not more than 
$100,000, and this is probably a large estimate. 

The valuation of the whole town ot Danvers in 
1827 was $1,870,800. In 180.') the valuation of South . 
Danveis was $2,im,'')00. ! 

SociAl. I'liANtiES. — t8uch a growth in the indus- 
tries and resourei-s of a community must nece.ssarily 
be aceompanied by great changes in the social condi- 1 
tions of the inhabitants. F.ven with the slender his- | 
torical material available, we can trace aomc of these 1 


changes. 

At the beginning of this period the people of 
the south parish of Danvers were almost entirely 
of pure American blood of F.nglish de-eent. They 
were one in race, in social customs, in political 
traditions and religious belief. There was but one 
church in the parish, to which all were not only 
expected but compelled to eontributc and which 
every ginai citir.en must atUaid. In worldly <wtate 
there were no wide extremes, for, though some 
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had much larger holdings of land than others, the 
diversity of living was not great. The distinctions 
of rank were punctiliously observed on important 
occasions, yet age was reverenced even above rank^ 
and the Christian fellowship ot the church and the 
pure democracy of the town meeting brought all to a 
common level, .\fter the stirring events of the Rev- 
olution, the district settled back into its quiet ways^ 
chiefly a farming coniinunity, and supplying from its 
own sons the labor neces.sary for carrying on the be- 
ginnings of its inanufaeturing career. For almost 
half a century after the Revolution the community 
preserved the same characteristics, — a simple and 
neighborly society where all were personally known, 
in which there were few very poor and fewer very 
rich ; w here a foreigner was a curiosity and a vagrant 
liable to active inquisition. The parish system of 
support for the church was abandoned in 1798, and a 
system of pew taxation substituted ; but there was no 
other religious society till the Unitarians came off in 
1825. In 1832 the Universalist Society was organiz- 
ed, and the Methodists, though they had meetings in 
the south parish as early as 1833, had no appointed 
minister till 1840. The Raptist Society completes the 
list of those existing in 1855, having been organized 
in 1843. The Quakers have never had a stated place 
of worship in the parish, but the many worthy and 
esteemed families which have held that faith have 
worshipped in other towns, chiefly with their brethren 
in Salem. 


More than sixty years ago, when all the village 
went to tlie one meeting-honse, and nearly all were 
natives of the soil, there was a familiarity of social 
iiitercourse wliieh eun exist only in such a coinmuni- 
tv. Almost every individnal of eon.seqnence, and 
soino who..*o onlv distinction was their eccentricity, 
were eoininonly known by familiar names, sometimes 
hy nii’knaines descriptive ol some peculiarity of ap- 
pearance or character. .Amusing hoaxes were perpe- 
trated on certain ones whose simplicity encouraged 
the attempt, and practical jokes, wliich sometimes 
verged upon rmlemss, were often carried out hy a se- 
lect hand of choice spirits, iiinong whom were some 
of the best known citizens, led hy one or two of the 
keenest and most inventive of their number. Many 
rare stories are told hy the older citizens of the jolli- 
tiuH of tillU'H. 

'I'hru, too, ilion* wen* wnm* who cultivated a refined 
liti’riirv tiwt*', hiuI niot to read and discuss original 
articles on literature or the topics of the times. Rufus 
t’hoate opened his first law olliee here, and resided 
in the south parish for several years, going as one 
of the town representatives to the General Court in 
182<) ami ’27. Me was married while living here, 


and left town to practice law in Salem in 1828. 

lie at one time delivered an address on the VV'averly 
novels before the Riterary ('ircie, a society includinj' 
many of the active minds of the place; and durfiig 
his resilience in town he twice delivered the Fourth 
of .hily oration. 

With l>r. .Andrew Nichols, and the Rev. Mr. 
AV’alker, and John W. I'roetor, and Fitch Poole, who 
was then just beginning his unique literary career, 

! with Unfiis Choate, and Joshua II. Ward, and Daniel 
; P. King, and other giftcil and cultured minds, there 
was surely a sullicieney of literary ability to impress 
the social life of the parisli with high ideals of thought 
! and expression ; and the elfei t of the impulse wliieh 
’ these men gave to the intelleetnal life of the town 
may still he felt. Not only in matters of literary taste, 
hut in dealing with the great problems of the times, 
with intemperance, and shivery, and educational 
neeils, the town and the parish kept always in the 
foremost ranks of progress. 

The rapid increase of inanufaeturing and the severe 
and eomparativel" unskilled labor required in some 
department.s hronght als)Ut tlie importation of 
immigrant laborers. Mr. Richard Crowninshiehl, 

I who carried on a woob-n-mill Just below the 
pond whieh hears lii.s name, ic said to have been the 
I first to bring IsUt— lahiners toHhe town. 'I’he con- 
I strnelion ^gjlriiads also brought in a foreign | 

element ^H^Wation.' 

With tiB^Bease of manufactures came tlie amas- 
sing of larger fortunes by some, and the incieased 
values of real estate and the rising tide of enterprise 
and improvement throughout the country followi.ig 
the introduction of the railroad systems, gave oppo.^^ 
tunities of investment which still farther increased ll ^ 
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means of the wealthy. The okl simplicity and uni- 
formity of social life and customs passed away never 
to return, and in its place began to grow up the more 
complex relations of town life resulting from greater 
variety of employment and greater diiferences in for- 
tune, and in part from the mere increase of num- 
bers. • 

Education. — From the earliest years the Middle 
I’recinct was careful and earnest in the cause of edu- 
cation. Soon after the separation of the precinct the 
parish gave its attention to the support of schools, and 
claimed and received from the town its proper part of 
the school money. We find the school fund a com- 
mon subject of discussion in the parish meeting, and 
the people themselves contributed liberally from their 
slender means toward the scliools. In 1734 the 
parish rai.sed £47 4«. lid. for its schools. In 1737 
tliere were four schools in the parish, and six male 
teachers and ten female teachers were employed dur- 
ing the summer; the men received two pounds a 
month, and the women sixpence each week. In 1739 
a grammar school, where Latin should be taught, was 
projected. In 1748 a school-house was built near 
Procter’s corner, eighteen by twenty-two feet. In 
1765 it was voted to build a school-house on the land 
belonging to the parish. A school was kept six 
months in each parish that year. In 1783, when 
Revolutionary troubles had subsided, the condition 
of the schools received renewed attention. Com- 
plaint was made against Danvers for neglecting to 
sustain a proper number of schools, and means were 
taken to remedy the neglect. In 1793 Dr. Archelaus 
Putnam made a report to the town on the reorgani- 
zation of the schools. In 1793 and 1794 an effort 
was made to divide the town into districts, and a di- 
vision was made pursuant to a plan proposed by 
Gideon Foster, iiamuel Page and .lolm Kettelle. In 
1802 the districts were remodeled at the suggestion 
of Sylvester O.sborn. 

According to the plan then in force, the general 
supervision over all the schools was retained by the 
town ; but in 1809, the modern system of school dis- 
tricts was established, with nine districts in the whole 
town. This continued up to the time of the separa- 
tion of South Danvers, the number of districts having 
been increased. 

The development of the highly organized public 
schools of the present time from the old district 
school in which all were in the same room was grad- 
ual, and can only be traced by observing the increase 
of numbers and the systematization of methods and 
growth of text-books which accompanied the group- 
ing of several schools in graded association. The 
town kept well abreast of the improvements in other 
places. In 1814 an order was adopted requiring an 
annual report of the condition of the schools to be 
made to the town. This was in advance of the 
same regulation afterward made by the State, as was 
also the taking of the census of school children, in- 


stituted in Danvers in 1820. These reports began to 
be printed in 1839. 

High schools were established in 18-50, and in 1852 
a system of superintendence was established, which 
did not long continue. 

The character of the instruction given and the 
standard of work performed in the various schools 
have been maintained at a high degree of excellence, 
and the town always displayed a spirit of liberality 
and progress in educational alfair.-i which accorded 
with the principles of its earliest settlers. Mr. Proc- 
tor, in his address at the centennial celebration, in 
1852, called attention to the fact that Danvers 
expended forty per cent, of all its outlay of public 
money on its schools, paying, in 1855, ten thousand 
dollars for support of public schools, on a valuation 
of three million dollars. Among the teachers of Dan- 
vers were some whose names have become widely 
known. Daniel Eppes, in the early times of the 
town, was a famous teacher. In 1836 Charles 
Northend, the well-known writeron educational mat- 
ters, began to teach school in the town, in a school- 
house close by the old burying-ground; hetaught about 
twenty years in the South Parish, and was the first 
superintendent of schools in the town. 

Nkwspapers. — The Danvers E/ujle was published 
for about a year, beginning in 1844. The Danvers 
Whig, a political sheet, was published during the 
Presi lential campaign in 1844. 

The Danvtrs Courier, edited by George R. Carlton, 
was established in March, 1845. It continued to be 
published till September, 1849. 

Temperance Movements. — In 1812, when the 
first temperance society in America was formed, 
— “ The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance,” — Joseph Torrey, Samuel Holten and 
Benjamin Wadsworth, from Dauver.-*, were members, 
lidward Southwick and Deacon Fitch Poole, from 
the South Parish, were among the pioneers in tem- 
perance reform. A strong impulse was given to the 
movement by the adhesion of many of the leading 
citizens of the place. The principle of total absti- 
nence was upheld by these earliest supporters of the 
movement. The Danvers Moral Society, for the sup- 
pression of intemperance, was formed in February, 
1814. The language of the Constitution was mod- 
erate, being directed against “ the daily use of ardent 
spirits.” Rev. Samuel Walker, Fitch Poole, Dr. An- 
drew Nichols, Sylvester Osborne, James Osborne, 
William Sutton and others, from the South Parish, 
were prominent in the formation of the society. In 
1833 the word “daily” was stricken from the article 
of the Constitution above referred to. Some of the 
pledges formerly circulated were very moderate in 
form. It is .said that one which was extensively cir- 
culated bound the signer to an agreement “ to use in- 
toxicating liquor with cautious prudence.” In 1818 
the thanks of the town were voted to the selectmen 
for their zeal in endeavoring to. prevent a portion of 
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tlie poojOe from wnsting “ heiiltli, tinu' and estate in 
drinking;” and they were earnestly reiinested to 
continue tlieir eOdits. 

In ISIS Dr. Andrew Nieliols delivereJ an address 
entitled Temi>eranee and Morality. 

In IS’27 a committee of nine was raiseil to j)rose- 
cute all lieen.sed persona who infringed the laws, and 
all unliecnserl persons w ho sold anient spirits. Dr. 
Ebonezer Hunt this year ilelivered the lirst public 
address in Danvers advocating total idistinenee. 

In 1831 the overseers of the poor were forbidden to 
furnish alcohol to the town |ss)r, except by order of 
a physician. On March 4, 1833. Danvers refused to 
gr.tnt licenses for the sale of liipior; Mr. I'roetor 
claimed that she was the tirst tow n to take meh ac- 
tion, and it is certain that she wius among the lirst. 
This policy was adhereil to until the separation of 
South It.invcrs in 18V>. 

The pe.'uliarilies of the boumlary lino between the 
South Darish and Salem made it easy for those living 
near the line to obtain liipior, it being necessary only 
to cn.>-s the street in many places to be free Irom the 
resirietions of " no license." 

In 1837 r<'st)lutiona were unanimously adopted by 
the town, on motion of .lohn W. Crm-tor, calling the 
attention of the Salem authorities to the objectiona- 
ble eharaetcr of these borilerdram shops. The • hange 
of line in ISoG did nnieh to obviate this evil; and 
very lately the city of Salem, in putting in force the 
plan of restricted area for the granting of licenses, 
has removed all cause for complaint in this respect, 
80 far as otlieial action is concerned. 

Sl.AVEltY. — At the time of the separation of Dan- 
vers from Salem tbete were within the limits of the 
town twenty-fiveslaves— ninemeii and sixteen women. 
Slaves continued to be held until the adoption of the 
Constitution in Massaehusi-tts in 1789. Most of those 
who were thus frecsl remained in the service of their 
former owners. The last survivor of the slaves of 
Danvers died in extreme old age in the Sj^iuth Dan- 
vers .-klmshouse in 1883, — Sibyl Swinertou, once a 
slave of John Swinertou. 

A strong anti-slavery feeling grew up in Danvers 
in the early part of the century. In 1819 citizen.s of 
the town addressed a communication to the Hon. 
Nathaniel Silsbee, in wliieli their attitude as opposed 
to slavery is forcibly presented, and the hope ex- 
pres-ed "that every practical exertion will be made, 
to hasten the time when the republic shall witness 
the complete emancipation of the African,” and that 
“ere long this infernal traflBc in human flesh will be 
completely and entirely abolished.” This letter was 
signed, among others, by Edward Southwick, Wil- 
liam Sutton, Andrew Nichols and John W. Proctor, 
from the South Parish. 

In 1847 a resolve, drafted by Mr. Proctor, relating 
to the Mexican War, was unanimously adopted, in 
which it was declared “ that the town would not in 
any manner countenance anything that shall have a 


tendency to extend that most disgraceful feature of 
our instiiutioiis,--do»ic«//r n/nirri/." 

Anii-slavery meetings w< re held, and imny of the 
citizens were pruminent workers in the early days of 
the abidilion movement. 

Tiik fti.n-Ti.MK T.vverns. In the old days before 
the time of railroads (he various taverns were impor- 
tant centres of interest. There str.ingers visiting the 
town on business made their headi|uartcr.s ; there the 
news of the day was received from the passing stage, 
or repeated by (he traveller from a disliince, and ca- 
gi-rly diseiisseil by the politieians of the parish ; there 
public events were eelebraled, and nicelings were held 
of organizations and patriotic eit zens. Of the-e the 
lU-ll tavern, which stood for many years on Eagle 
corner, now the southeast corner ot Main and Wash- 
ington StriH-ls, at the la-nd of the old Hoston road, 
was one of the most fanioiis. Here, in the south 
r<H>ni, on election <hiys and other occasions of privi- 
leged merrymaking, the ilanee was led by the fiddle, 
anil in the da»s before temperance was agitated as a 
spei'ial virtue, tbe convivial IhiwI flowed freely. Even 
the ollieersof the town sometimes consulted here over 
stimulating refreshment or l•ntertaine(l visitors of im- 
[lortanee with the moist hospitality of the times. 

In the days before the llevointion, the time of the 
ivpring election, beginning on the last Wedne.sday in 
May, w as rei-ognized by custom as a sort of jubilee of 
the colored people, and was celebrated by them with 
great festivities, in which they were allowed consider- 
able license in the way of sports and entertainment. 
The Roll tavern was one of the localities where the 
merrymakers gathered. This festival, known tradi- 
tionally as ■* Nigger ’lection,” was continued by roys- 
tering young people among the natives long after the 
cid jred people had become few and fur between, and 
did not wholly cease to be observed till after the 
spring elections were abolisheil. 

To quote from an article on the Bell tavern by 
Fitch Poole: 

'*Th» loynl nelKhltnn hw to nHiiiru the demise of the good 

Aiiih*, and In the of the tlnit Ooorge. Ilisde* 

pntturs sDd tlt« ha« hU son. ’rite II, were here cetehrattn} in the 
Mni« bowl of |tuncb. Gxvrgv III also wcicunieil with a zeal that 
was only r’quaUtal by lliot with whU-li ibry dr^tik confusion to his min- 
isters. The odhHis .'^tamp Act and all PariUntfiit tuxes on the colonics 
wers patriolU'Hlly drnuiiumi. T)*a was prttr-ribed and its sale forhMJen 
uiHl<*r penalty of a rids on a rail and Iks brand of t’>ryism. One con- 
vk tion only look plurs, and tbe unlucky alght ohtaiijcd a reprieve from 
his sptilrucs by fiirniabing the viUiiirtrs with a bucket of punch, llis 
nrifthlKjrs kindly cave him a share of the beverage, obliging him to 
repeat over bis cup three times tbs follow iug elegant couplet : 

***I. Imac Wilson, a lory T be; 

I, Isaac Wilson, I sells tea.’ ” 

Francis Symonds, one of the hosts of early times, 
displayed a wooden bell as a sign, and he informed 
the people of his good cheer by the following strain : 

Francis Symonds makes and sells 
Tht* best of chocolato ; alao sliclU — 
ril toll you in if you have need 
And feed you well, and bid you speed.” 
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There was a prinling office in the building, in 
which were printed tlie earliest news letters of the 
totvn. One of these, which has been preserved, issu- 
ed Si’pteinher 27, 1777, contains news of the Kcvolu- 
tionary battle at Stillwater. Among the other works 
known to have been published here are Amos Pope’s 
Ahnanaes, “A Price current for Wenham,” and “An 
account of the capiivity and suf'erings of Elizabeth 
Hanson, wife of .John Hanson, who was taken pris- 
oner by the Indians,” published in 1780. Mr. lius- 
gell, the printer, afterward removed to Boston. 

It w!is at the Bell tavern that the heroine of the 
novel, “EPza Wharton, or the Coquette,” — a work 
almost forgotten, but of great interest to a former 
generation — spent her last days and gathered about 
the tragic ending of her unfortunate life a veil of 
mystery and romance which long gave her a place 
among the memories of the simple and kindly villa- 
gers. Here was the appointed rallying place of the 
minute-men of the Revolution, and from this corner 
they started out across the fields on their hurried 
march to Lexington. Here the regiment commanded 
by Col. Timothy Pickering halted for refreshment on 
the way to Bunker Hill. Up to 1815 there were few 
houses in the immediate vicinity, and the road was 
separated from the open fields by a low stone wall. 

Even on Sundays the inn retained its hospitable 
apiiearance, for the farmers from the outskirts of the 
town dismounted there and walked to the meeting 
house. 

Southwick’s tavern, on the Reading road, was also 
a well-known baiting place in the old days of turn- 
pike and post-roads, and in later years the Essex 
Coffee House, kept by Benjamin Ooodridge, on the 
corner of Foster Street near the square, was a favor- 
ite resort. Oliver Saunders kept a tavern on Main 
Street, near Washington Street. 

Dustin’s Hotel, sometimes called the Sun Tavern 
from the sign of a blazing sun which formally hung 
on a post before the door, was built in 1825, on the 
square, where it still stands. It was occupied as an 
inn or hotel for about sixty years; at present it is 
used for stores and other imrposes, the post-ofiice be- 
ing located in a portion of the building. 

As time went on, the decaying commerce of Salem 
made trading journeys to Salem and its vicinity from 
the interior more rare, and the new era of railroads 
left the old taverns empty and deserted, and the hos- 
telries were useful only for local convenience. The 
Bell tavern was taken down about 18-tO, and a build- 
ing containing stores was built on the site, which was 
removed about twenty years ago to make room for an 
ornamental grass plot. The old South room of the 
Bell Tavern is still in existence as a dwelling. The 
Southwick tavern became a private dwelling, and the 
Essex Coffee House was burned in the great fire of 
1843. Other places of refreshment and accommoda- 
tion for travellers have been built and occupied by the 
town, but the age of historic taverns has passed away. 


Tjie Pooit. — Ai.Jishouse. — Throughout the whole 
town of Danvers, a liberal and enlightened spirit 
has always been manifested toward the poor, and 
there is no jdace where the unfortunate are regarded 
with more sympathy and kindness. 

Previous to 1808, the town owned a building for its 
poor, with part of the Gardner estate on Central 
Street. In that year a farm and buildings were pro- 
cured of Nathaniel Nurse fur seven thousand dollars 
for the use of the poor. 

The present Almshouse, built in the South parish 
in 1844, at a coat f>f about thirteen thousand d-'llars, 
is a commodious and cheerful house, situated in a 
pleasant farming district. Beside the Poor-House 
and Hospital, there are over two hundred acres of 
land belonging to the farm, the value of the whole 
establishment at the time of the erection of the build- 
ing being about twenty-four thoinsand dollars. 

Miss D. Dix, of Boston, took a deep interest in 
promoting the action of the town toward establishing 
this institution. It has been carefully and humanely 
conducted, and its inmates find many comforts in 
their simple lile f>n this quiet farm. It was stated by 
the orator of the centennial celebration of the town 
that in fifty years of the liistory of the poor depart- 
ment of the town, a careful analy>i3 showed that at 
least three-fourths of those who had received relief at 
the hands of the town liad been brought to that 
nece.ssity by reason of intemperance, notwithstanding 
the unremitting efforts of the town to protect its in- 
habitants, to tlie extent of the law, from the devas- 
tations of this debasing vice. 

The Eemai.e Benevolent Society. — During the 
earlier part of the period in question there were few 
very poor persons in the parish. In 1814, at a time 
when there was unusual distress among the poor 
owing to ihe liigh prices of the materials of cloihiiig 
and the general stagnation of business caused by the 
war with Great Britain, the Danvers Female Be- 
nevolent Society was formed ; the first two clauses of 
its original constitution read as follows: 

**Sensn4e of onr obligations to Imitato our blpsoed Sarlonr, and 
promptest by a deiiire to promote the comfort and Imppiness of ttie poor, 
tlie snliacrilier# have to naaociato togoth**r. The principal object 

of iliits a»Hx.‘iatiun tshail be to provide eiiitable articles of clothing^ fur 
those who are unable to provide fur tlieiusvlves.'* 

The Society at once commanded the support of the 
charitably inclined, and it was enabled at the outset, 
by means of liberal contributions made to it of 
second-hand clothing and money, to relieve much of 
the destitution of that period. Its original members, 
forty-eight in number, were all connected with the 
South Church, that being then the only religious or- 
ganization in the parish. The society has since 
drawn its forces from all the Protestant .societies, and 
has served <is a means of uniting the various denomi- 
nations in practical Christian work. It is still in vi- 
gorous life, and its public meetings and entertain- 
ments, while serving to increase its funds for chari- 
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tnble puqwi'-es, have tor many years been a promi- 
nent feature of the soeial life of the place. 

Until 1S81, the work of the society was eonfineil 
e.xelusivcly to ili>tributing elotliing amotifi; the poor. 
Since that time, its means have enableJ the managers 
to make occasional gifts of money to worthy benefi- 
ciaries, but its main work continnes the same, ami 
throughout all the years of its history, there has been 
no period of inactivity, but every year lias been wit- 
ness to its clothing the poor ami relieving misery ami 
destitution. A careful organization of its methods 
was long ago elli'cttHl, ami a wise iliseriminiitioii is 
shown in its bestowal of charity. It cares niainly for 
those who wotihl receive aid from no other source, or 
for such wants as cannot be supplital by the poor 
department of the town or the funds of the various , 
cbnrehes. Its work diH-s not interfen* with that of j 
any other organization. For these reii.soiis, it is likely ; 
to continue to receive the merited support of the ci- 
tixi-ns of I’eabiHiy. 

The soeiety has been favonsl with sevcrid beipiests ^ 
and donations from friends and from members. ! 

MiiiTiay I ’i>\ioxsLL>-». — ilueh interest was taken 
in military matters, and at the time of the War of 
1812 there were three companies in Uaiivers, the | 
Artillery, the Militia eoni|«any of Infantry and a 
company of K.xempts, comiMiwd of volunteers from 
th se exeiiiptcil from military duty. This last was ’ 
commanded by the veteran (ieneral Foster. The .Vrtil- 
lery company was under command of Capt., after- 
ward Col. .lesse I’utiiam, who lived almost to see the 
next war, dying in 18i>u. David Foster wiis first 
lieutenant and llcnjamin tioodridge second lieuten- 
ant. Lewis Allen, afterward a prominent citizen of 
I’eabiHly, who liveil to an advanced age, was one of 
the youngest of the company. The uniform of the 
Danvers Artillery consisted of a cha|H'au bras cup, 
with a long white plume, tipped with re<l, a long 
skirted red coat with white trimmings, white waist- 
coat, bulf breeches, bnckled at the knees, and long 
boots. They each wore a sword in a belt over the 
shoulder, and each soldier had his hair jKiwilered. 
As it was then the fitshion to wear a queue hanging ' 
down over the ctiat collar, the latter was whitened by | 
the jmwder. The cut of the coat was such as is rep- ' 
resented as worn by officers in the Revolution. | 

The Militia company of Infantry was commanded I 
at that time by Capt. Daniel I’reston. Robert S. [ 
Daniels was a lieutenant. The meeting-place of the | 
company in time of alarm was the green, — then j 
really a green, — in front of the Old South Meeting- ; 
House. 

The Danvers Light Infantry, a military organiza- 
tion of high repute in its time, was organized in 
1818, its first officers being Robert S. Daniels, cap- 
tain; Abner Sanger, lieutenant; Allen Gould, en- 
sign. There were originally forty-eight members, 
chiefly from the South Parish. The uniform con- 
sisted of a blue “ swallow-tail ” coat, with gold but- 


ton.s, white or hull waisteoal and pantaloons, and a 
high .still’ cap, larger at the top, adorned with gold 
trimming and a tall pluiiie. .Vl one time, helmets 
were worn by the company. 

The ariiiiiry of the company was for many years a 
building standing at the end of Cabbage Lane (now 
llolleii Street), at a point near w here Sewall Street 
now intersects llolteii Street. 

A spirited representation of an eiieampment of the 
Danvers Light Infantry in 182i;,oii the green in front 
of the Did South Me<-tiiig- 1 louse, painted by Gideon 
Foster, the son of General Foster, was for many years 
in the possi s.'.ioii of (ieii. Win. Sutton, and was pre- 
so'iled by his son, Gen. Khen Sutton, to the town. It 
now hangs in the aelei'inien's room, in the Town 
lloii.se. This very interesting picture gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the uniform and individual ap|)car- 
anee of the iiiembers of the cor|is, and it contains 
als i the In-st repr(>seiitution known of the original 
meeting-house, with its three n>ws of windows and 
its western tower and belfry. The district school- 
house, near the meeting-house, whose position after- 
ward gave rise to some litigation between the society 
and the town as to the ownership of the land on 
which it stoial, is seen in the painting, and also the 
Sun 'ravern, then recently built, with its sign, and 
Gardner's liridge, at the head of the mill-pond. A 
sight of this picture carries one back to the old days 
of the town, and hel|(s one to realize the extent of 
the changes that have been wrought in the |iliyaical 
aspect as well as the soeial characteristics of the 
place. 

The Danvers Light Infantry continued as an ac- 
tive organization till about IS.'ill. 

On the loth of September, 1.8(i2, the past and 
present members of this veteran company were called 
together to do escort duty to a company of volunteers 
for the M'ar of the Rebellion, letl by Capt. Roberts. 
Daniels, Jr., a son of the first captain of the old 
company. On a very brief notice, over a hundred of 
the past members gathered together, including six- 
teen of the original forty-eight. Capt. Robert S. 
Daniels, the first commander, led the parade, and 
Gen. Will. Sutton iicte<l as lieutenant, and other 
well-known citizens were chosen to fill the various 
offices, .^biier Sanger and Ralph Kinersem, of the 
early officers, nwle with the veterans of 1812, and the 
procession attrai-teil great notice as it passed from the 
Sipiarc to the Eastern Railroad Station in Salem, ac- 
companied by a large iiunibcr of the citizen.s, with 
fire cotiipanies and other organizations in line. This 
was the last appearance of the Danvers Light Infan- 
try, and probably not one of the original members 
now survives. 

Aqueduct Watek.— The South Parish was one of 
the earliest communities in the State to enjoy the 
privileges of water conveyed by aqueduct. The Salem 
and Danvers Aqueduct Company, incorporated March 
9, 1797, with a capital of ten thousand dollars, sup- 
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plied water from a group of n^atural springs near 
Spring Pond. The first primitive reservoir consisted 
of a iargo hogshead sunk in the ground, from which 
wooden logs of tliree inch bore conducted the water 
through Danvers to Salem. William Gray, the 
famous merchant of Salem, was the first president of 
llie company. The operations of the company were 
gradually extended as the demand for water in- 
creased; the wooden logs were replaced by others; 
in 1834 an iron-pipe was laid, in 1850 a twelve inch 
iron-pipe was laid directly to Salem, and in 1867 an 
iron and cement pipe sixteen inches in bore was laid. 
The reservoir was several times increased, and about 
1850 a stone reservoir was built, with a capacity of 
six hundred and fifiy-two thousand gallons. In 1850 
a connection was made with Spring Pond, a sheet of 
water covering fifty-nine acres, and whose surface is 
about sixty-four feet above mean high-water, and a 
filtering box was placed in the pond. This pond is 
fed by natural springs, and is of great depth. The 
water is very pure; an early analysis of the supply 
from the springs showed in ten thousand pounds of 
water only ylJj of a pound of solid foreign matter, 
consisting of silicious earth, sulphate of soda and 
common salt, the salts constituting about one-half of 
the solid matter. A sample of the water sealed up 
with a piece of lead for many years did not percepti- 
bly affect the lead, such was its purity and freedom 
from corrosive qualities. The water of Spring Pond 
is about equally pure. 

The supply proved inadequate to the needs of 
Salem, and the water from Wenham Lake, introduced 
in 1869, took the place of the old aqueduct water to a 
large extent in Salem. In 1873, the town of Peabody 
bought the aqueduct from the company for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, and the town 
authorities have since greatly improved the facilities 
for supply, and have increased the head by the con- 
struction of pumping-works and a large tank or 
stand-pipe on Buxton’s Hill, the top of which is one 
hundred and eighty-four feet above mean high-tide. 
The cost of the high service was eighty-five thousand 
dollars, and the town has expended in all on its 
water-works about two hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars. By judicious management on the part of the 
water board, the income from the use of water has 
more tlian paid for the cost of maintenance and the 
interest on the cost of the water-works, while the 
town has the free use of one hundred and sixty-three 
hydrants for fire and other puritoses. The service is 
highly efficient, and the quality of water furnished as 
fine as any in the State. 


CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

PEABODY — {Continued). 

Souih Danvern — 'fhe CivU War. 

The new town of South Danvers began its corpor- 
ate existence in 1855, with a population of about six 
thousand, a territory of about fourteen square miles, 
and with thriving manufacturing interests firmly es- 
tablished. The valuation , in 1856 was two million 
nine hundred and forty-four thousand nine hundred 
dollars. In spite of the depression of the times before 
1860, the town had gained both in valuation and pop- 
ulation, the population in 1860 being six thousand 
five hundred and forty -nine, and the valuation three 
million six hundred and thirteen thousand four hun- 
dred and eight dollars. 

There is little of the eventful to chronicle in the his- 
tory of the town until the time when the fall of Sum- 
ter startled the land, and President Lincoln issued his 
call forseventy-five thousand men for immediate emer- 
gencies. Then the old time spirit of patriotism which 
inspired the Minute-men of Lexington and the de- 
fenders of Bunker’s Hill flamed up with ardent en- 
thusiasm. Forty-two of the citizens of the town 
started on the first call; nine members of the Salem 
Zouaves, formerly the Salem Light Infantry, under 
Capt. Devereux, starting on Thursday morning, April 
18th, to join the Eighth Regiment, and ten men 
in the Mechanic Light Infantry, Capt. Peirson, and 
twenty-one in the City Guards, Capt. Danforth, in- 
cluding four commissioned officers, setting out on the 
foliowing Saturday to join the Fifth Regiment, under 
Col. Lawrence. One South Danvers man enlisted in 
the New York Fire Zouaves, and one in the First 
Iowa Regiment. The following are the names of 
tho.se who responded to this first hurried call as given 
by the town records; 

Salem Zouavee, Company H, Eighth Itegiment. 

Prirales. 

Moeeft Shackley. David G. Lake. Leonard D. Cobb. 

Geo, B. Symonds, Henry Syinonda. Sullivan J. Wiley. 

W'm. F. Wiley. Daniel Bruce, Jr. Frank IMimier. 

Salem Mechanic Infantry, Company A, Fifth Regiment. 

2d Sergeant, James H. Estes. 2d Corparaly David N. Jeffries. 

3d Corporal, John W. Hart. 

PriraUs. 

Elbridge 11. Hildreth. Dennison T. Moore. Wm. W. Stiles. 

Samuel H. Buxton. Henry W. Moulton. Albert J. Crane. 

James Poor, Jr. 

City Guardf, Company II, Fifth Regiment. 

Lieu/enan/, Kirk Stark. 2d LietUenani, Wm. F. Sumner. 

3d XieutefKint, Geo. II. Wiley. LteufeiwiNt, John E. Stone. 

2d Corporal, John A. P. Sumner. 


B. Hardy Ikllllett. 
Wm. K. Guilford. 
.John G. Efites. 
James W. Kelley. 
Tltoma^G. Murphy. 


Pn'vafee. 

David H. Pierce. 
Oliver l*arker. 
George 0. Hart. 
Wm. Tobey. 
Thomas B. Kelley. 
-Geo. H. Peart. 


John W. Lee. 

C. G Marshall, Jr. 
Henry 0. Merrill. 
Samuel Wiley. 

S. W. WilllaniB. 
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Be.side tliese tliere wore about twenty inembors of 
the Siilcin Ciulets and Light Art. Mery who hold tliein- 
selve.s in readinesa to start at u inonient’s warning. 

On Tluir.-day evening, .Vpril 18, a crowded nu'ot- 
ing was held in tlio Town Hall to discuss the events 
which so iirofonndiy stirred the eomniunity, and to 
adopt measures for raising money to tit out volunteers 
and to |)rovide for the families of those who letl home 
on such short notice for the delenso of their country. 
The deepest feeling wa.s shown as the speaking pro- 
gresseil, and a subscription paper started at this meet- 
ing realize^l the sum of three thousand d(dlurs. A 
committee was appointed to consider the e.vpediency 
of forming a military com[)any in South Danvers, 
and a report was made at the same meeting lecom- 
mending the etmdment of two companies, one for 
immediate service and another to enter upon a course 
of drill to l>ccome a home guard or to enter the Fed- 
eral service whenever they should be required. 

On April 21th a call was issiietl to the patriotic 
ladies of South Danvers to meet at the vestry of the 
old South Church to take measures for making gar- 
ments for seddiers. Donations were solicited of 
money, flannel, yarn, etc., ohi linen and cloth. This 
was the beginning of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Soldiers' .\id So- 
ciety,” an organiratiou which co-opeiated with the 
Unitesl Stales Sanitary Comini.ssion and other agen- 
cies for relieving the necessities of the siddiers dur- 
ing the whole war, and which, during the war, dis- 
pensed over three thousand four hundred dollars in 
money, liosides large contributions of clothing, one 
hundred blankets and other su|>plies. The society 
also conducte<l one of the tabli-s at the great fair of 
the Sanitary Commission at Itoston in LS<i3, at which 
about seven liundrt'd dollars was realized for the 
cause. Mrs. Henry Cook was for a long time the ac- 
tive and elTicient president of the society. The so- 
ciety was disbanded October 11, IStio, after nearly 
four years and a half of enthusiastic and vigorous eflorl. 

The first legal town meeting on the war was held 
May 21, ISfil, when two thousand dollars wa-i appro- 
priateri for the aid of families of soldiers, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to solicit subscriptions to com- 
pensate the members of Captain lluncroft's company 
fur time spent in drilling, many of them being me- 
chanics and workmen dependent on their earnings 
for sup|>ort. 

The enthusiasm of the times spread among all 
cla-sses. Drill clubs were organized for instruction in 
military tactics. In accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the town committee, a company called the 
Foster Guards, under the command of Captain B. C. 
Bancroft, was enrolled and uniforms and equipments 
were procured. The company went into camp at 
Camp King, nearTapley’s Brook, on the 29th of June, 
1881, and about a fortnight afterward went into the 
State Kegimental Camp at Lynnfield, C.imp Stdiouler, 
where it became Company Bof the Seventeenth Reg- 
iment, commanded by Colonel Hink.s. 


On the 4ih of July, 18;il, a flag was r.aised on a 
new llagstalf in the square. Benjamin G fodridge, 
w ho hail been an ollicer of the old D,inver.s Artillery, 
a.-'sisted by the surviving veterans of the War of 1812, 
John I’rice, B. D. Hill and Edward Hammond, raised 
the flag, and Mr. Goodridge made a brief speech; 
Hon. A. A. Abbott acted as president, and delivered 
an eloquent adilress ; and the schmd children sang a 
patriotic soTig, beside music by the band and a glee 
club. The Foster Guards and some of the (ire cotn- 
lianies were pn'sent, anil the scene was one of the 
most characteristic of the early days <d’ the war. 

A considerable number of South Danvers volun- 
teers joined the Ensex (htdets, and on July 22d the 
company inarched frotn camp at Winter Island to 
.Sonth Danvers, where they were entertained by a 
collation in front of the old South Church, and a 
sword was presentrsl to L'eutenant F. W. Taggard. 
The company was mustered into the acrvicethe same 
day, and formeil part of the FourtoeiUh Regiment, 
which went to the I'ront .-Vitgu-t?. 

On the 31st of July the Mechanic Infantry and 
City Guards returned to Salem, and on the ne.vt d.iy 
the .Salem Z luaves arrived. A public reception was 
given to the returning volunteers. The etUhusiasm 
was great, and the bells were rung ince.saantly for six 
hours at a stretch, while one hundred and filly rounds 
were fired by the Light .\rtillery during the day. 

The drill elub of young men, tinder Captain R. S. 
Daniels, Jr., began in Bepteniber to organize for the 
purpose of forming a coinp.sny for active service, but 
this puriMise was not curried out till the next year. 

A number of Bouth Danvers men enlisted in the 
sumiueratid fall of 18iil in the Ninth Regiment, and 
there was a good repri'seiilation from the town in the 
Twenty seeond, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Regiments, while there were B uttli D.invers men in 
the First, Becoiid, Eleventh. Twelfth, Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth and in somo other organizations, besides 
eiibstnients in the Navy. 

During the first six months of the war, more than 
three htindred men enlisted from the town. 

At a town meeting held on Friday evening, October 
5, 1881, to,UOO was voted for the relief of those depen- 
dent upon the volunteers ; #1,0<)0 was voted to be used 
in any emergencies where those authorized may 
think pnqicr, and for the support of the.poor. 

The II Vzord, a weekly paper, edited by Fitch Poole, 
and contuining many of his characteristic and humor- 
ous sketches, was full of information on war topics, 
and Irom time to time published many letters from 
soldiers. 

The work of the Soldiers’ Aid Society continued to 
incretise, and the various religious societie.s organized 
their forces in further assistance to the cau.se. The 
church sewing society were busied with k dUingsocks 
for the soldiers, and in one of their consignments of 
articles was a large number of mittens made by the 
school children. 
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The first recorded death of any citizen of the town 
in the war was that of Daniel Murray, who lost his 
life in the famous engagement with the Merriraac. 
He was an officer on board the “Cumberland,” was 
wounded and went down with the ship on the 7th of 
Marcdi, 1802. 

On the 1st of July, 1802, President Lincoln issued 
his call for three hundred thousand men. Enthusi- 
astic war meetings were held in the Town Hall on 
July 11 and 25. At a special town meeting July 21, 
1802, it was voted to give a bounty of $150 to each 
man who enlisted as part of the quota of the town. 
To provide funds for the payment of this bounty, it 
was decided to borrow $12,000, and a committee was 
appointed to obtain a loan on the notes of the town at 
six per cent. At the adjourned town meeting, July 
81, it was announced that Eben Hutton, a citizen of 
large means and patriotic spirit, w'as ready to lend the 
whole amount needed at five and a half per cent. 
A committee of five from each school district was 
chosen to co-operate with a committee chosen at a 
general meeting of citizens in obtaining recruit*. The 
three years’ quota of seventy-five men was filled by 
the last of August. 

On the fourth of August the President issued a call 
for 300,000 men for nine months. War meetings 
were held in the town on August 24th and 29th. 
Captain Robert S. Daniels, Jr., announced his readi- 
ne.ss to enlist its one of a nine months’ South Dan- 
vers Company, and other prominent citizens came for- 
ward and offered their services amid the greatest en- 
thusiasm, including one gentleman far beyond the age 
at which he could be required to serve — Mr. James 
Perkins. 

At a special town meeting held August 25, 1862, a 
bounty of $100 was authorized to be paid to each 
volunteer who should enlist for nine months’ service 
in the company then being recruited by Captain 
Daniels. At the same meeting the following resolu- 
tions were pa-ssed : 

Uei’lved that the Citizens of South Danvers desire once more to 
pledge their fidelity to the socretl cause of American union, and their 
unalterable doterminatien never to fuller in their siforts to maintain its 
integrity and perpetuate its blessings ; that they will not measure their 
legal obligations unr pause to inquire whether they have done more or 
loss than their neighbors; but that, like their fatherv in Rovolutionary 
days, ihty uHlldo all they can, to the extent of the means with which God j 
has endowed them, in behalf of the cause of Constitutional govermiient 
and the salvation of their beloved country. 

Iteeolved, That fkmth Danvers, oxpnjssing in her municipal capacity 
the feelings and wishes of her individual citizens, hereby declares her 
hearty appreciation of the patriotism of her sons who have enlistod, and 
aro now enlisting, to serve in defence of the Union, and faitlifully pledges 
her fostering care in time of need of the families of her brave soldiers, 
and her Ux'ely gratitude for the services and her blessings upon the lives 
of those who, in serving their country in the hour of danger, confer en- 
during honor upon their native or adopted town ; their names will illu- 
mine her annals, and be handed down in affectionate remembrance to 
future generations.” 

Among the volunteers in Captain Daniels’ company 
were two of the school teachers of the town, Mr. Wm. 
L. Thompson, of the Peabody High School, and Mr. 
Geo. F. Barnes, of the Bowditch School. In April, 
64i 


1 863, there were said to be thirty-two members and 
two teachers of the High School in the service. 

One hundred and one of Captain Daniels’ company 
were from South Danvers, and the town took the 
deepest interest in the company, which included in its 
ranks many representatives of the most esteemed 
families of the place, some of whom had made great 
sacrifices to go, giving up honorable and lucrative 
positions or business connections. 

On the 10th of September, 1862, the company went 
into camp at Wenham, and it was escorted by a grand 
parade of the people of the town, among which 
marched the surviving members of the old Danvers 
Light Infantry, organized in 1818, Robert S. Daniels, 
the father of the captain of the new volunteer com- 
pany, being captain of the old company. Fire com- 
panies in uniform were in the procession, and the pu- 
pils of the schools whose teachers had enlisted 
marched or rode in line. A carriage bore the 
three Dartmoor prisoners, and Abner Sanger, the 
venerable abolitionist, and Ralph Emerson rode with 
these veterans of 1812. The old Danvers Light In- 
fantry attracted great attention on the march to the 
depot in Salem. The new company was enrolled as 
Company C, of the new fifth regiment. 

The battle of Antietam was of great interest to the 
town's people, as two of their townsmen were killed 
and three wounded at that engagement. 

For some months, although the interest in the war 
was unabated, there was a remissiou of the activity in 
enlistments and patriotic meetings. At the draft, on 
the 10th of July, 1863, at Salem, 109 names of South 
Danvers men were drawn; of these 69 were exempted, 
21 furnished substitutes, 12 paid the fine of $300, and 
only 7 actually entered the service. 

A great war meeting was held on October 28, 1863, 
to promote enlistments under the call for three hun- 
dred thou.sand men issued October 17. On Octo- 
ber 17 the South Danvers Union League was 
formed. Other war meetings were held on Decem- 
ber 1, December 3 and December 28, and on 
January 4, 1864, at which time fifty-four men had 
responded to the last call. On February 1, 1864, a 
new call for two hundred thousand men was issued, 
and renewed efforts were made to induce enlistments 
I which resulted in filling the quota of the town. In 
spite of the large number of men already sent and 
the continued drain on the resources of the town, 
every call for men was met with a manly and deter- 
mined spirit; the call for five hundred thousand men 
July 18, 1864, was responded to by the enlistment of 
one hundred and thirty-eight men, a surplus of forty- 
nine, and for the whole war the town had a surplus 
over its quota. The following statement from a tabic 
compiled by Amos Merrill, Esq., from official sources, 
gives the statistics of enlistments. The method of 
computation of quotas and surplus was by reducing 
all enlistments to the basis of three years, one man for 
three years counting as three men forone year. 
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Statement showing tlie nunilHU' of men furnislieil 
by the town of South Oanvers from A|>ril ll!, 18<il, 
ti) April 30, 1805. 

Previous to the draft of .Inly 10, 1803, the following 


enlistments were made to the credit of South Uan- 
vers : 

Fifth Itogimont (thro« month*) 

Kighth Kogiiii<‘nt (throe month*) 12 

Fii>t low* Hegimeut (limn* tm>nth<i) 1 

New York Fire Zonave* month*) 1 

Total W 

Salem t^Allets at Fi>rt Warren (*ix montha) 13 

Si>Tenth Keglmeut, i'o U (alx month*) 3 

Total 1ft 

THatt Yrar*' Mrn. 

Flret Regiment Mawachuectt* Volunteer* 5 

Second Ucgitnent Mfuwacluiet'thi Volunieera. A 

Ninth Regiment Maamchuaetta Volunteer* 

Klereuth Kegimont Maa*i<chusettt« Voluiiteorv S 

Twelfth Regiment >laa*achiim'tU Vidunteera 9 

Fotirteenih Kogiment Miuaachneetta ^'ultmteer*. AA 

Soveuteeuth Regimoiil Maflaachueett* Volnnteem . ...M 

Nineteenth Regiment MaMnchueetl* Volnnte«>ia 4M 

Twenty^aecoiui Kegliuent Ma**»('UuaetU Voluiitoera. 9 

Twenty-thini Regiment Maawphmietta Volunteer* M 

Twentj-fourth Regiment >la««AchuM‘tt* Voluntear* tl 

TwentT*eigbth Regiment Maanat'huMtt* Volunteer*. !i 

Thirtieth Regiment Mamachtufetta Voltinteera I 

ThirtV'flfth Regiment Ma*earhu*rtt* Volunteer*. g 

Thirtj-eighth Regiment .>laa*achu«ett« Votiinteen* 1 

Thirtv-ninth Regiment Maasachueett* Vohiuleers 4A 

Fortieth Regiment MaAMchuaett* Vtt|unteere....M 11 

Saundew* SharfatluH>teni 7 

Wentworth'* >hariwhwten» 7 

First Rattalioo 8 

Second Maine 8 

Fourth Maine 8 

Fourth Battery 7 

Fifth Battery I 

Tenth Battery 1 

Total 3W 

Fifth Regiment MaaBachiuetu Volnnteen (nlnemonth*) k8 

Product of driift of July 10, 18(!3: — 


i’redit Kniiatmeiita in July, Navy 2 

('n'dil Kiillatiuenl* In Aiignat, Army.... 21 

Knll*ttuent* in AugiiNt, Navy 3 

('n'dil Kiiil»tmeiiU In .Septeinher, Army 2 

Credit KnIiHtmeiit* in Octolter, .Vrniy 3 

Ci'etlil Kniietmenia in Noviunlier, Army 12 

(’n'dil KiilUtment* in neremlier. Army 4 

A|>|H>rttone<l at j Naval claim* 3 

Ih* State llnnee, ( Mlowance for Navy at large 30 

Total 138 

l>e«lui't tjuola Sy 

Surpln* 49 


Ity rcihiciiiy: Iho ahove oim hundred and thirty- 
ciKht men to three years of service for OHcli man, and 
adding thereto the town's proportion on call of De- 
cemher 111, 1.8IH, for ihrcc linndred thousand men, 
the above surplus was cxtinKnlshcd, and a quota 


assii^ned of cifrlil (8) men. 

i)uota under « all of l>ec. 19, ISF.-I 8 

t'retlit FnlUtmenU in January, IWlA 3 

Crtsllt Rnllatmenla In Fohruary, lHft.^. , 7 

(TedIt KiilUlmeiit* in Mart'll, IhR.'i 1 

t'reilit KnIUtmenU In April, IHftA 2 

Total 13 

Snndu* April 30, iHiA, in number *»f men. 6 


Year* ofiiervtee of the thirteen mm, vlv , Are for threp years 
and eight for one year, [reilm'etl to tliree years of K<»rvlco]..7% 


St MUART ST.VTFMrNT oF KM Ft RNI8URI>. 

Tnder rail of Marrh 14, IM^, Including prodiiot of dmft of 

July 10, Ifttki, vix , forty men 152 

Coder rail of July 18, !iut4. Including thirty men, the town'* 

pro|a>rtion of navy at large a|>)M>rtlon«xl at Htuto flotmo 138 

Coder rail of I>eceiiil>er l‘.‘, lKft4 13 

Total 303 


Three yean’ men furniehed prior U> draft of July 10, 1863. ..31)0 

603 

Nutnlier of ooe and three years' men furniilted, Including 
proiiuct of draft of IftftO, ami 30 men navy at large ap- 


ptiftioned at the .Stale llouae 093 

Nine month*' mm ftirtii*h*«l 88 

Six " " *' 16 

Thre* “ " ■* 42 

lOOilay** •• *• - 38 


Served lo person 7 

Pumiebed eubetitute* 21 

Paid commutation fee 13 

Total 40 

Ooe hundred days' men furoiehed .38 

Quota of March 14, 18«j4, for seven hundred thous- 


and men, including calls of October 17, 1H<J3, and 
February 1, 18G4, amounted to one hundred and fifty- 


two : 

Credit prodtict of draft of July 10, 1861 40 

Credit Naval Enlistment* 11 

Credit Re-enllstnieiita of Veteran* 3ft 

Credit New Eniistments Army 63 

Credit product of draft of May 10, 1864 .3 

153 

bee* turpi ua carried forward 1 

ToUl 152 

Quota of July 18, 1864, for five hundred thousand men 92 

Less error on former call at State House corrected 3 

Total 89 

Credit fturplus on former call of March 14 1 

Credit 8ul»titute8 furnished by enrolled men 7 

CreditEnlistments in July, Army .50 


877 

TABUi KMOwiNo Tita Brvaaa or mik rc-EKiRngn and the amount op 


MUNTT PAin I'NltKB EACH CALL. 


Pate of 

Call. 


2c i 
* a "S 

H S “ 

t E 

e b 
WtS 

f- 

<M 

1 1 r. 

a 

c% 

SS 

eo 

Apnl 16. l»«U. 


42 





42 

May 3, 1861. > 








June 17. m**l. ) 


314 

314 





Mav 28. IWKL ) 








July 14. 1862. f 

910.960 910,96') 

73 

73 





August 4. 1662. 

8,8Ui 8,8uO 

88 




88 


Octolwr 17, 1863. '| 








February 1, I8»>4. ^ 








Marrh 14, I8(^. ) 

1,155 1.165 

109 

109 





July 18, 1864. 

11,225 919,130 3ti,.i66 

106 

77 


•27 



Pecenilwr 19, 1864. 

1,625 160 1,775 

13 







9:t3,7A6 919.280 |.'Kt,035 

744 







The above table does not include the following : 


Product of draft of July 10, 1863 40 

Products of draft of May 13, 1864..... 3 

Naval apportionment under the call of July 18, 1864 33 

Six months’ men 16 

100 days' men .38 


130 


1 Including amount paid by enrolled men not drafted, for substitutes. 
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Adding this number to the total of the table, there 
is a discrepancy of only three men between the table 
and the statement above given. The irregularities of 
enrolment during the earliest months of the war 
make it extremely difficult to arrive at entire exact- 
ness in these statistics. 

The following list contains the names of the citi- 
zens of the town who died in the war, as contained in 
the marble tablets at the entrance of the Town Hall, 
which were headed with the inscription : 

“In commemoration of the patriotic services of the 
citizens of this Town who died in defence of the 
Liberties of their Country in the Great Rebellion.” 



AGf! 


AGE 

Oapt. Samuel Brown (3d').... 

26 

Daniel Murray 

30 




18 

Orlando E. Alley 


Theron P. Newimll 

3.5 





WUIlam Andrews 

24 

Oliver Parker 



49 











James H. Bryant, 


Jonathan Proctor 

61 










39 











James Crowley 


William 11. Shore 







31 

■William Sillers 











22 










44 

John K. Oibbfl 



20 


20 




23 


32 








33 


43 





Frederick Weeden 










Tyler Mudjre 


Samuel Wiley 

22 


23 


22 






21 


29 



Alfred Hopkirk 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

PEA BODY— ( Continued). 

The Town of Peabody. 

/ At the close of the war the population of the 
town had diminished from that of 1860, and was 
' six thousand and fifty. 

The valuation was $3,819,766. Manufacturing 
had been carried on in most of the branches in 
which the town is active ; the times of business ac- 
tivity succeeding the war, largely increased the vol- 
ume of manufactures. 


In 1868, by an act of the Legislature, passed April 
13, the name of the town was changed from South 
Danvers to Peabody, in honor of George Peabody, 
who had given so largely to the town for library and 
educational objects. The change was not without 
some opposition, and was not at the expressed desire 
of Mr. Peabody ; but twenty years of customary use 
have familiarized all with the change, and it cer- 
tainly serves to give prominence to the name of the 
town’s benefactor, and at the same time to make the 
locality known to some who have known Mr. Pea- 
body as a benefactor of other cities and region^ 

The leather industry continued to he the largest 
department of manufacturing, and many of the tan- 
ners and curriers lost heavily, sis a result of the great 
fire in the business district of Boston, November 10, 
1872. The blow was a severe one to some of the old- 
est and strongest firms, but most of the manufactur- 
ers rallied from its effects, and continued to operate 
the tanyards and currying shops. A large amount of 
leather is produced yearly, including calf skins, kip 
and grain leather, harness leather and sole leather. 
The manufacture of morocco and sheep skins is also 
of considerable importance. 

The following statistics from the census of 1880 
give the condition of the productive industries of the 
towm at that time. There has probably been an in- 
crease in most of the manufactures since that time, 
and some wholly new manufactures, among which is 
a metallic thermometer-factory employing twenty- 
one workmen, have been established since that census 
was taken. 



No. of 

Persons 


Value 

establish* 

em* 

Capital. 

of 


ments. 

ployed. 


product. 

Boots and shoes 

2 

31 

89,000 

832,000 

Building 

3 

28 

25,000 

106,000 

Carriages and wagons 

2 

20 

27, or to 

40,360 

Clothing 

1 

1 

200 

12,000 

Corks 

1 

22 

€,noo 

18,309 

Food preparations 

1 

6 

1,100 

5,000 

Glue 

2 

70 

126,000 

99,2f0 

Grease and Tallow 

1 

5 

4,000 

14,750 

Leather 

29 

768 

638,370 

3,042,387 

Machines and machinery 

2 

13 

9,000 

36,300 

Metals and metallic goods 

3 

6 

3,800 

6,300 

Printing and publishing 

2 

10 

6,500 

12,564 

Pi iuting, dyeing and bleaching 

1 

106 

200,000 

800,000 

Soap and candles 

1 

12 

6,000 

37,4:i4 

Tobacco 

2 

8 

2,700 

6,750 

Totals 

53 

1,195 

1.063,670 

4,258,344 


There were, in 1880, three hundred and forty-three 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, and the val- 
ue of agricultural products was one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars. 

The valuation of Peabody in 1887 was : — 

Personal estate 82,685,850 

Keal estate 4,501,064) 

Total 7,186,900 

The town of Peabody has continued the process of 
development begun half a century ago, and has be- 
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come distinctively ii miuuifacturing town. Ijirge ' 
numbers of operatives, mnny oftlwm of foreign birth, ' 
labor in the various factories, and the dwellings and | 
buildings of the principal village extend conslantlv | 
over a larger area. Many of the heads of families are 
occupied during the day in Roslon, the faeilities of 
railmad communication making the town a eonven- 1 
ient place of residence for such as do not wish or can- i 
not afford to live in the city. There have been many 
changes in social affairs, some of the families whose 
names are identified with the earlier history of the 
town having removal from it, while others have 
come in and brought elements of energy anil business 
success. The general aspect of the town is suggestive 
of a thriving, active and successful busines.s com- 
munity, with many evidences of cultivated taste and 
judgment in the dwellings on the principal streets, 
and manifestations of an cnlighteiuai public spirit 
seen in excellent strei'ts, commodious and well kept 
public buildings and selusil-houscs, a thoroughly 
equipped tire department, and effective jadice regu- 
latioDS. 

The town has continued to take deep interest in 
educational matters, and has spareil nothing to bring 
its schools to a high standard. Within the last 
twenty-five years, large sums of money have been ex- 
pendeil in building new school-houses, the l‘cntHHly 
High School has been furnishiMl with largely in- 
creased facilities, now occupying the whole of the 
building formerly used in part as a town-house, and 
the number of schools and teachers has been increas- 
ed from time to time as the needs of the growing 
community have demandeil. The town maintains a 
high reputation for the general efficiency of its school 
system. 

The spirit of temperance reform, so early weleomeil 
by the old town of Danvers, has been faithfully 
cherished. With the large increase of oiieralives. the 
liquor sellers were enabled to extend their pernicious 
social and political influence ; but by the vigorous and 
unremitting efforts of the friends of tem|>enince, pub- 
lic opinion has been kept upon an enlighteneil plane, 
and a steady resistance has been made to the inroads 
of intemperance. The various temperance organiza- 
tions and movements for temperance reform have re- 
ceived warm and effective support from the churches 
and from individuals. At one time the liquor sellers 
appeared to be gaining in strength, and a large num- 
ber of saloons some of them of large extent and no- 
torious in character, were maintained to the great 
injury of the town, and with the result of placing 
large political influence in the hands of the leading 
liquor-sellers, and making the liquor party an offen- 
sive element in town affairs, and a serious menace 
to the welfare of the community. To check this evil, 
a Law and Order League was organized in Peabody 
in 1884, which received the support of the best citi- 
zens of all shades of opinion on temperance matters, 
and after a vigorous campaign the new organization 


succccdcil by the use of conservative methods, which 
received the approval of the community, in etlectu- 
aily checking the violation of the law. 

.\inong the tciiiperanee organizations in the town 
are the Father Matthew ( 'at hoi ie Total Almtinence 
Society, inslitnU'il March 8, litHl ; the St. .lohn’s 
I’atlmlie Total Ahatineiiee Society, instituted March 
8, 1882; the Women's Ohrisliaii Temperance Union, 
formed Deeeniher 10, 187.'>, and the Young Women’s 
rliristian Temperance Union, formed .\pril I'd, 188(1. 

There have heeti two extensivu strikes among the 
men eniployeil in the maniil'aetnre of leather in the 
town : one in 18(18, and another, lasting several 
months, in 1880. The relations hetween lahor and 
capital seem to he well estahlisheil at the pri-scnt 
time. 

In 1881 a soldiers' momiinent costing eight thous- 
and dollars, was erected in tlie sipiare. It is a suh- 
staiitial design of white granite, containing tahlets 
insi-rihisl with the names of the citizens of the town 
who diinl in the war, above which a circular shaft 
supiMirts a figure of heroic size. 

Shortly before the town of South Danvers was iiieorpo- 
raled, a Town Mouse was built on Stevens Street, the 
ujiper story being ii.sed for High Seliool nsims. The 
hall hecanie entirely inadequate for the piir|M)«i-s for 
which it wius designed, and the town ottiees were 
greatly cramped for riMUii. In 1882 a new Town 
House was begun on land purelmsed for the purpose 
on the corner of Ixiwell and Uhestiiut Streets. It 
was fliiislusl in 18811, at a cost of one hiiinlnsl and 
eight thousand dollars. It is a siihstanliul building 
, of brick and granite, with convenient and ample of- 
1 flees for the town officials; the lower hull, for or- 
dinary municipal gatherings, aceninmiKlutes live hun- 
dred and twenty, iiinl the large hall, one of the finest 
auditoriums in the i-ouuty, seats fifteen hundred per- 
sons. A police station and justice’s court-room are 
located in the bnsemeiit. 

j UHfRE-SENTATtVES AM) ToWN Ol-FI<Ell.S. — Hy 
I the act of incorporation of Siuth Danvers, the new 
I town was to remain a part of Danvers for the purpose 
^ of electing State officers, Senators ami Representa- 
tives to General Court, Repn‘seiitatives to Congress 
and Electors of President and Vice-President of the 
Unite)! States, until the next decennial census should 
be taken, or until another apportionment of llepre- 
j sentatives to the General Court should he made. A 
j new apportionment was made in 1807, and in that 
year the first election for State and Federal officers 
I was held in South Danvers. 

j The following is a list of the' Representatives to 


the General Court from South Danvers and Peabody ; 




....1868-70 

Eben S. Poor. 


Charles V, Hanson 

....1871-7‘2 

John V. Stcrens 


Stephen K. Blauey 

....1873-74. 

I). Webster King 

1861 

James E. T. Bartlett.. . 

....1875-77 





Caleb Warren Osborn 


Edward Trask 


Capt. John W. Stevens.. 

...1866-67 

Henry Wardwidl 
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John PInilor 

Anron K. Clurit, 

The foil 


1881 

..1882-83 


I WilllaiY, pn’wn 1^84 

I Cynti) 'j' 1885-80 

“'viiiK are lists of soing (,f the principal 
town odicors ofSimtli Danvers aip] since the 

incr)rporatir),, ,,(■ |;|,g (.,1,^,,^ Aed with an as- 

terisk (*) sti 1 j iioijjiig oiiice ; 


SELKCTMEJf. 


KHthiUi H. 1855-02, '71 

IhiuM Tnylur 

liomlall Owborii 13^17 

Wlllliitii Wol(.<it(. ISSS-OI 

Mile* 0. StiinlBy 18(10-02 

.bill a 0. Iliirbcclt 1 8112, '()7-fl8 

JiiKci'h I’oiir 1800-70 

Alliboiis W, liiijicroft I8(j;i-r.4 

iiKiiu w«Kibiii-y iK(i.n-nn 

Geo. K. Sanger .7^.75 

Amo. Merrill 

.las 11. Fewter 1807-72 

I,cvl freitoi. 1870-8A 


<580. W. 7,,jy|„r. 1870-78 

Clmrl™ (j^ijilrldi 1870 

Lyimii, 1879 

(HI* Hroii.,1 1*89 

S- Allg. a,,,', '(i, Vick 1881-80 

.Inliii E. [|„|.,.lrk 1881-8(1 

WyniHii ij ijichanbon 1881 

Thomaa .| ]|elibnn 1882-80 

Willard Sp,al'll"* '*** 

Charles || flaaWlOK* 1887 

Albert A. in,,i«(cr* 1887 

I’lllllp II j,„irnian* 1887 

Warren a. nelencia* 1887 


ASHESHORfi, 


8 (inio »«((<ilBcti),oi, fhrodgh. ..IS ‘8 
Willard Spaulili,,,,* iRtR 

Lymftn OhIioi-h* loon 

John n. Harrif* 

TJioh. U. JncJtnian* 


IT. Fogt* loQri 

TtiuH. J. Kelihtiti is«n 

Nicliolas Quint* 


TOWN 

CLERK. 


Natlian n. poor* 




TREASURERS. 


Francis Biiker,. 





COLLECTORS. 


Wm. Wolcott.,, 




Ljnian Oftlwru** 





OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Wingate Merrill. 

...1865-64. ’fir)-G8 

Alphoiis W Hancroft... 

...1868-80 

Henry A. Hardy 

1855 58 



James P. Kinge* 


John S. Walcott 


W m. Sutton 

18,59 


1876 

Moses A. 8huckl«sy 

Samuel Swett 


Sleplien Blaney. ^ 




Mayliow S. Clark 

18C3, *fir, 

Jamca Fallon* 


Alerson Galenoia 





Societies and Organizations. — T here are many 
organizations now existing for social improvement, 
and for niubuiil care and protection of members. 

The llolieii Ijodge of Odd Fellov)», originally insti- 
tuted in January, 184(5, wa» rcinstituted February 22, 
1878, and is now a flourishing and important lodge. 

The Exchmige News Room, instituted in 1855, 
and the Rtaea: Club, instituted in 1860, are social 
clubs. 

Among the societies for mutual insurance and be- j 
nefit, are the American Legion of Honor, Fitch Poole | 
Commandery, founded 1881 ; the Peabody Mutual j 
Benefit Association, founded 1880; the Improved Or- \ 
der of Bed AJen; Masonomos Tribe No. 11, founded 
1886 ; the Bfassachuselts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Emerald Court No. 53, founded 1883; the Equitable 
Aid Union, founded 1879 ; the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, George Peabody Lodge, No. 18, or- 
ganized 1879. 


The Peabody Woman's Suffrage Club was organ- 
ized in 1879. 

J'he American Hibernian Bnicvotmt Association was 
organized in 1858, and reorgiiniy-fi'^ 'n 1871. 

The West Peabody Farmer’s Cl^^ was instituted in 
1881. 

Among the literary and drarrud’c associations are 
the Brnoksby Club, connected w'ith thoSoulh society, 
the Peabody Dramatic Club, and the Cashing Debat- 
iny Society. 

Nkw8I*ai>eR 8. — In 1859 The Wizard, a weekly 
newspaper edited by Fitcli Poole, was establi.shed. Mr. 
Poole continued to be editor onl.v f*"' R few years. In 
1809 the name was changed to “Tlie Pealiody Pre.ss.” 
It was at first a folio sheet, but since 1877 has been 
an eight page paper. 

Tile Peabody Reporter, origieRBv publi hed in 
1876, and then wholly printed <>ut d town, was print- 
ed partly in town about 1879, under tlie management 
of Mr. Tliomas McGrath. Under its present man- 
agement, the paper is wliolly printed in town, and 
contains generally two pages of original matter. 

The rivalry between these two principal papers is 
probably for tlie benefit of the community, as each is 
incited to continually renewed enterprise and plans of 
improvement. 

d Fire Department.— T he first fire-engine in South 
Danvers was one of two purchased by the town of 
Danvers about 1800. It was kept at Eagle Corner, by 
the Bell Tavern. In 1822 the “ Niagara” was bought, 
and it was kept in an engine-house on Main Street, 
where Sutton’s Block is now located. In 1830 a Fire 
Department was organized in the town by legislative 
act, and the “Torrent” was bought. It was at first 
kept near the square, on Central Street ; afterward at 
Wilson’s corner. The “ Torrent ” was the first suction 
engine in town. In 1836 the “ Eagle ” was purchased, 
and it was kept at the same place as the “Niagara.” 
In 1844, the year after the great fire, the “ General 
Foster ” was purchased ; it was kept at first near the 
location of the present steam fire-engine house on 
Lowell Street, and afterward on Washington Street. 
Shortly afterward the “ Volunteer ” was bought, 
and kept at first on the corner of Main and Grove 
Streets, and afterward on Pierpont Street. The 
“Volunteer” was originally the private property of 
General William Sutton, and was manned by a private 
company. 

At the separation of South Danvers in 1855, the 
fire engines which the new town owned were the 
Niagara, No. 1 ; the General Foster, No. 2; the Tor- 
rent, No. 3; the Volunteer, No. 4; and the Eagle, 
No. 5. These were all hand engines, and with the 
hose carriages belonging with them, a sail carriage, 
and with five hydrants connected with the Salem and 
Danvers Aqueduct, and a number of reservoirs and 
pumps, constituted the resources of the town in case 
of fire. The “Niagara” was placed in the western 
part of the town. 
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In ISOft tlx* fire enei''^ '"“'ff'it : it | 

was a lUittoii engine ,i„j post three thmiaaiul five j 

humired , 

In ItiT-* iX'ot'ier steamer was houglit, ami Imtli 
were place’ll in a lle^e engine-honse, near the Ainare I 
on Lowell Street, built the same year. It was a Rut- ' 
ton engine*. 

In 187'* a n«"' '‘and engine, the S. t'. Raneroll, was 
bought for I’eahody ; it was also a Hutton ma- 

chine. 

In 188‘2 the organization of the lire department 
was ehanyced ; the ii, creased head gi' eii to the water 
by the building of the stand-pipe "'“de it possible 
to use the hydrants in many eases without an 
engine, old hand engine companies were 

organized «« '““e eonipanies, oeetipying the same 
locations as the former companies. In l.t.87 a new 
steamer " as bought (Vom the La France Fire Fngine 
Cknnpan.v- 

The chief engineers have been as follows - 


Stfiiheii Oth'rae, Jr t<>.S 

John V. StoTrn* nw«-* 7 ,.’.U 

Joiwthso t- (‘sts’rnr la'st 

Wru. H- *•“''» 

lira. 0. I'irw-o 

n S Litrt^arld IS71-M 

>Wni. J. Roome - tSSJ 

John n. TiWwiu ISSi 

Snniuol Iturton tSSt< 

Ihiniol 1». t-'a! - - '>s*t 


Hiri.vl GKOfNps.— The oldest burial ground in 
the South parish was Gardner's Hill, which was situ- 
ated a little west of Grove Street. The remains of 
al)Out one hundreil and fifty persons were removtai 
from thetiee Ui Harmony Grove, w hen the latter was 
estahli-hed. Among the stones rcmovetl at that lime 
is the oldest grave stone in Danvers. It Innirs the 
inscription : 

1R69. 

R. B. 

It is probably the grave stone of Rol)ert Butl'um. 

The old burying ground, or Old .Snith burying 
ground, ia on Poole's Hill, next to the Salem boun- 
darv. It was originally given by Lydia Tra.sk, to the 
South Parish. The oldest stone, that of Thomas 
Pierpont, M..A., bears date of 1755. It contains a 
very large number of graves, including those of 
Rev. N'athan Holt, buried in 1792, and Rev. Samuel 
Walker, in 1826. Dennison Wallis is also buried 
here; and for many years the sentimental pilgrim 
visited the place to view the last resting-place of 
Eliza Wharton, the heroine of the famous old time 
novel, “ The Coquette.” 

The Friends’ burial ground, nearly opposite the 
old burying ground, was in Salem until the change 
of boundary. It took the place of a half acre of 
land on the “ mill plain,” acquired in 1713, and was 
obtained some years later. 

Yloiiu mental Cemetery, on Wallis Street, was laid 


out in ISiW. U in divided into i,ui,drc<l and 
twcnty-t"'o lots, thirty-t"'** 'cot by sjjdppu^ (vil 1> regu- 
lar avenues, ami is owned l>y propripp,].,,. '1 he oili- 
est stone, removed froin another pUce, bears the diito 
of 18(‘5. The grave of liciijanil'' *'"®i 

above wliieh is ins<-ril'ed “ I timgl,f children 

to read,” is one of the “‘"st uotew,ir,|,y „r the early 

interments. The cemetery is well kept, and contains 
many title stones and m"““"‘ents. 

Harmony Grove Oenielery, tlioiigi, ||„w in Sulem, 
is largely owned in Peabody. It purchased in 
1839. for about six ilioiisand dolliiha_ and then eon- 
taiiieil thirty-five acres. R has sip,.,, |icen eotisiilcr- 
nhly enlarged. The proprietors Were incorporated 
in 184i‘. Its extensive grounds are fmely kept. t*"’l R 
contains a great variety "I monumeatal stones, some 
of them exeiH'dingly artistic and impressive. 

F.merson Cemetery, >“ fsouth IVahody, R'® 
corner of Washington Street and Allen's Lane, has 
been in use almut filly years. 

^Cellar Grove Cemetery, in Snith I’eahiHly, contains 
one hiimlroil and thirty-three aensi. It was pur- 
chaseil by tile town in March, 186!i^ aben five thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated for tlu. purpose. It is 
held for the tow n by seven trustees, chosen f'”' "'’® 
years. Lots are sold to individuals, ami the grounds 
have bet'll greatly improved, and lb,, location i* tine. 
It is reached by a road from Lynn Street. 

Oak Grove Ceineterv, in West IVubodv, near the 
school-house, contains alanit ten acres. It was 
bought ill 1886, by the town, and is held by a board 
of trustees similarly constituted to that of Cetlar 
Grove Cemetery. 

There are many private burial grounds in the 
town, some of them of a very early date. The King 
family have a eemetery of this kind on I/Owell 
Street, which contains a number of finely built 
tombs. 

REI.IlilOI S WM lETlEa. 

South Parish (Skuoxd Cosokeuational 
I Cllt Rt'H). — The early history of the “Middle Pre- 
‘ cinct ” has been embodied in another part of this 
historical sketch. 

The Rev. Benjamin Pri'seott, a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1709, was settled as the first min- 
ister of the parish in February, 1712, at a salary of £80 
' “ in Province hills or in silver money as it passes from 
man to man So long as he continues to be our iiiinis- 
i ter.” Afterward it was agreed to give him one-half 
I of the money contributed by stningers. In consider- 
I ation of repeated deaths and extraordinary changes 
in Mr. Prescott’s family, his salary was increased 
£20 in 1723. Besides his regular' salary and the 
" strangers money ” he was allowed all the proceeds 
of voluntary quarterly contributions. 

About 1727, there began to be difficulty between 
I Mr. Prescott and the parish on account of his salary. 
The growing depreciation of the paper currency of 


1 Removed from town during the year. 
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the province made the sum given him less and less 
lulequiito to liis needs. From time to time an in- 
crease of salary was voted him, but the increase was 
hardly suflicient to keej) pace with the deterioration 
of the paper money, and, moreover, even the pay- 
ments voted him seem to have been always in arrears. 
In 1785 his salary was increased to £150, and in 1788 
it became £200, old tenor. In 1741 it was voted to 
cart for Mr. Prescott twenty-live cords of firewood 
for his year’s use from Hart’s farm or nearer, “ Mr. 
Prescott finding the wood ready cut.” It would 
seem that the carting was the larger part of the ex- 
pense of firewood in those days, for this act of the 
parish, continued for several years, is spoken of as 
“finding Mr. Prescott’s firewood.” 

In 1742 he was voted £240, old tenor, and in 1743 
£270 ; these sums did not represent more than the 
original salary granted him. 

The long controversy with Mr. Prescott, extending 
over more than twenty-five y^ars, is interesting 
chiefly as showing the different and more lasting 
nature of the tie that bound together pastor and peo- 
ple in those days. It seems to be assumed througb- 
out all this unfortunate aflkir that the relation was 
one which was made for life, and which was so far 
mutual that it could not be broken except by consent 
of both parties. 

In 1747 the parish upon the question whether they 
would dismiss Mr. Prescott if he would not give the 
parish a discharge, voted no. In 1748 they increased 
his salary to £500 old tenor, and in 1749 to £640 old 
tenor. 

In September, 1749, Mr. Prescott addressed a letter 
to his parish, in which he sets forth the loss that he 
has suffered by his payments falling short in value of 
the original grant- to him, and ofl'ers to accept two- 
thirds of the actual amount found 'due to him since 
1727 in full satisfaction. If this offer should be ac- 
cepted, he goes on to say “ it shall be in your Power 
(when you please) to call or settle another minister of 
sound knowledge and a good Life among you, and the 
Day his Salary shall begin, mine shall cease, and 
upon your Discharging me of my Obligation to Min- 
ister to you in holy things, I will discharge you of all 
Obligations thenceforward to Minister any thing to 
me for my support.” 'riiis language clearly shows 
what his view of the pastoral relation wa.s. This offer 
was declined, and three men were deputed to treat 
with Mr. Prescott; but negotiations failed, and in 
1750 he brought a law-suit against the parish for his 
arrears. The parish met and appropriated £20 to de- 
fend the suit. This suit appears to have been dropped, 
and a new one was begun in December, 1751, which 
came to trial in September, 1752, and resulted in a 
judgment for Mr. Prescott in the sum of £594 19s. 9rf. 
At a meeting in December an effort was made to in- 
duce Mr. Prescott to settle for a less sum, without 
success; and it wiis voted to pay Sir. Prescott no 
salary and to dismiss him. Up to this time the 


parish had regularly voted a salary to the pastor 
every year. In .January, 1752-53, they voted him his 
salary for the ptist year, and in accordance with the 
order of court they proceeded to tax the parish for 
the large amount of the judgment against it. But it 
was not easy to make up the amount ; Mr. Prescott 
still insisted on jierforming tlie duties of the minis- 
try, and in 1754 they tried to settle with him for £100, 
which he refu.sed. 

In December, 1752, Mr. Prescott made an offer on 
condition of a satisfactory settlement for the years 
1749-51, to leave the pulpit for three months, and if in 
that time a minister was settled, he would relinquish 
his pastorate. “ Tho,” as he says, “Quitting my min- 
istry over you is not to light a matter in my under- 
standing as perhaps it may be in some of yours.” 
This offer was renewed in March, 1754, and accepted. 

In July, 1754, a call ivas given to liev. Aaron Put- 
nam to settle over the parish, but he declined, 
probably on account of the difficulties prevailing. In 
September another attempt was made — this time by 
the parish— to arbitrate the matter, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Prescott still continued as minister, until 
in September, 1756, an ecclesiastical council consid- 
ered the whole matter, and decided that the parish 
ought to pay Mr. Prescott £405, besides, as Hamson 
says, the costs of the council, amounting to £118, 148. 
The parish voted to accept the advice of the council, 
provided Mr. Prescott would immediately ask a dis- 
mission from his pastoral office of the church and the 
council, and give a full discharge. But the money 
was not forthcoming, and it was not till November, 
1756, that Mr. Prescott, on receiving a bond for Uie 
balance due him, signed by six of the responsible men 
of the parish, finally discharged the parish and ceased 
to be its pastor. Agreeably to the advice of the 
council, he was excused from all parish dues for life. 

So ended this unhappy controversy, which greatly 
hindered the Christian work of the parish for a long 
time, and gave rise to much bitterness of feeling. 

Mr. Prescott, who was born September 16, 1687, 
married, as his first wife, in 1715, Elizabeth, dttughter 
of John Higginson. His second wife, married in 
1732, was Mercy Gibbs, and his third wife, married in 
1748, was Mary, sister of Sir William Pepperell, who 
built a house for Mr. Prescott. He lived on the 
road to the village (now Central Street), near Elm 
Street. He was a man of ability, and faithful and 
conscientious in the performance of his pastoral du- 
ties. Among other pamphlets, he published -a “Let- 
ter to the First Church in Salem in 1735, and “Eight 
Hand of Fellowship,” delivered at the ordination of 
Rev. .1. Sparhawk, in 1736. In 1768, at the age of 
eighty-one, he published “A free and calm consider- 
ation of the unhappy misunderstanding and debates 
between Great Britain and the American colonies.” 
He died May 28, 1777. 

The Rev. Josiah Stearns was called as pastor in the 
fall of 1757, by the church on September 27th, and 
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the society on Octoi'er 18lh. He was otrere<i X80 in 
lawful money, a iiarsoiiage witl> land and barn. He 
desired more, and finally declined. 

On August 4, 1758, the church called the Ucv. Na- | 
than Holt as pastor, which was concurred in by the 
parish, on the 13th. Ho was otlorcd a salary of ii80 
and a settlement of £150, payable £50 a year for the ^ 
first three years; also a house and garden. He was , 
ordained January 3, 1750. i 

There is no recortl of any dilliculty with Mr. Holt, | 
who was greatly beloved, and was prominent for his 
patriotism during the Revolution. 

In June, 1703, it was voted “ that there be two seats 
on the easterly side of y” broad ally in the meeting- 
house be sett apart for a Number of persons tt> sett in 
for the better accommodating singing in y* MiH'ting- 
house, and that the same be under the regulatiim ol 
the Parish Oommittce from lime to time as there 
shall be occa.sion for carrying on that part of divine 
service.” In October, 1705, the singers were given a 
place in the front gallery. In May, 1784, the trout 
seat in the women’s gallery, on the eastern end of the 
house, was given to the singers. 

In 1704 some diflerence arose between the North 
and St)Utli Parishes in reference to the inhabitants ol 
New Mills, who wisheil to be set otl to the North Par- 
ish. The Legislature decided that the boundary of the 
Village Parish establi-slunl in 17tK) must be adherrsl 
to. This left the New Mills in the South Pariah. | 
Some of the inhabitants of New Mills petitioned the 
South Parish to be set otf, but their petition was re- 
fused, “because we think y‘ y* North Parish is as 
able, if not abler, to maintain their minister without 
said petitioner’s assistance, as we are in y* South Par- 
ish with s* Petitioners’ assistance. Because we have a 
considerable Number of the People calle<l tjiiakers, 
some Churchmen and some Baptists, ikc.” 

In 1704 certain members of the parish were author- 
ized to increase the size of the house lengthwise, in , 
order to make more room for flixtr |)ews. lu .\pril, j 
1771, John Procter, Jr., Robt. Shiliaber and others | 
were authorize*! to widen the house fifteen feet, by 
moving out the back side, “ the wall i>ews to be wall 
pews still.” The persons who made the addition 
were to have the additional tioor space for pews. The 
increased width added three seats on each side to the 
galleries. 

The bell was originally hung in a “ turret ” or cu})ola, 
probably like that of the Village meeting-house, on 
the middle of the building. In 176.’! some elfort was 
made to have a steeple built; and in 1774 a steeple, 
or rather tower, was built on the western end of the 
house; it was a tall scpiare tower with a belfry roof. 
The house as finally eidarged had three rows of 
windows; it was placed with the length running 
nearly east and west, on the ground in front of the 
present location of the South Church in Peabody; 
there were two doors on the southern side, near 
together. The general arrangement of the ititerior 

I 


was prescrveil in a similar manner to that of the origi- 
nal house. 

The parish was very zealous in sustaining the 
Revolutionary War, constantly furuishing men and 
money. In 1777 a bounty of £2(1 per man was paid 
to those serving in the (piota of the parish, anil £1200 
wits raised. In 1778 about £400 was raised, and in 
1770 £8000, These last sums were probably in paper 
currency. 

In 1780, a suit of clothes, cotisisling of “coat, 
jacket, brccchi'H and hat” was given to Mr. Holt to 
make up the deficiency of his support. 

In 17!K) three pews were a<ldcit to the house, and a 
part of the meeting-house land was let to the “ Pro- 
prietors of the duck manufacture." The Artillery 
(\mipauy had leave in Septeuibt'r, 1701, to erect a 
! gun-house on land belonging 0) the parish. 

Mr. Holt tlied August 2, 1702, and the parish voted 
to continue his salary to the end of the year for the 
benefit of his family, besides assuming theexpensts of 
his sickness and funeral. 

In March, 1703, the house was thoroughly repaired. 
September 28, 1703, the old parish was dissidved, and 
the siK-iety was incorporateil by the la^gislatiire as 
“The Proprietors of the South Meeting-House in 
Danvers.’’ 

Rev. .'Samuel .Mead was setllisl as pastor Ocloln'r 31, 
1704, and continued till 1803. In August, 180.5, Rev. 
Samuel Walker was scttlisl as minister. Hy labored 
in his pastorale for twenty-one years, and died July 
7, 1820, after a painful illness of three months. Ho 
was interested in all thi' allairs of the town, and was 
prominent in temperance and other reforms. His 
public spirit and his eminent piety made him highly 
respected and beloved. His uncompromising adher- 
ence to the si-vere diK-trincsof the tlnsdogical faith in 
which he had been etliicalisl made his preaching un- 
welcome to some, and it was during the hmt years of 
his pastorate that the movement to establish other re- 
ligious societies la“gan. 

In 1813 the society was much vexed by some per- 
son who “ sacriligiously and repeate<lly roblasl this 
hous<* of Gmi of the longue of its Irell,” am! a reward 
of twenty dollars was oti’ered for his apprehension. 
In 1814 a new bell was purchased and erected at an 
expense of six hundred and seventy-five dollars. In 
1811) the land in the rear of the meeting-house was 
leasetl to the proprietors of a chapel, and certain per- 
sons were aiithoriz.ed to erect sheds around the house. 
The house was repaired in 1824, at an expense of four 
hundred dollars. 

On September 12, 1827, Rev. George Cowles was 
settled as pastor. It was voted to exclude all wines 
i and spirituous liquors from the councils aiuKordina- 
tion services. Mr. Cowles was dismissed in Septem- 
ber, 1836, at his own request, and travelling south in 
pursuit of health was lost in the wreck of the 
“Home.” 

It is recorded in a memorandum in the records of 
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tlio society “that whUe ringing the Itell on the — 
of April, 1829, lit noon, said Hell did crack, to that 
extent, as to destroy Its usual Pleasant and Har- 
monious sound, and was thereby rendered useless,” 
It was soon afterward replaced. 

In September, 1830, the school-house, No. 11, on 
tho society’s land just west of tlie meeting-house, 
was ordered to be removed, and after some contro- 
versy and the threat of legal jiroceedings the house 
was removed to a piece of land in another jilace 
offered by the society for a trifling consideration. 

In 183t5 it was voted to build a new church, and 
measures were taken to effect that object. The Uni- 
tarian Society offered the South Society the use of its 
house during the time it was without one, but the 
offer was not accepted, and services were carried on 
in a hall while tho new hou.sc was in process of con- 
struction. 

In ]83(), the old edifice, the greater part of which 
had been standing one hundred and twenty-five 
years, was taken down. The last service held in the 
old meeting-house was very crowded; the galleries 
had been shored up, and during the services a thin 
piece of wood used as a wedge cracked with a loud 
noise. A panic at once followed, jicrsons jumping 
from the windows, and some being injured in the con- 
fu.sion. 

Rev. Harrison G. Park was invited in December, 
1838, to succeed Mr. Cowles. The new church, which 
cost twelve thousand dollars, was dedicated February 
1, 1837, and on that day Mr. Park was installed. In 
October, 1838, he resigned the pastorate. 

In June, 1840, Rev. Thomas P. Field was unani- 
mously invited to take the pastoral charge, and he 
was ordained October 1, 1840. In 1843 the church 
was sold to the Methodist Society for two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and a new church was begun. 

It was only partly finished when it was consumed in 
the destructive fire of September 22, 1843. The loss 
was about seven thousand dollars, and there was an 
insurance of five thousand dollars, effected only the 
day before the fire. It was determined to go on at 
once with a new house, and the present edifice was 
finished and dedicated August 10, 1844, at a cost of 
one thousand three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Field resigned his pastorate in September, 
1850, and terminated his connection with the society 
November 1, 1850. 

In 1850 Mary Osborn gave one hundred dollars to 
the ministers’ fund. 

In January, 1851, Rev. J. D. Butler was invited to 
become the pastor of the society, under a contract 
which permitted either party to terminate the con- 
nection on a prescribed notice. In April, 1852, the 
society gave notice to Mr. Butler that they wished to 
terminate the connection, which was accordingly 
done July 12, 1852. 

In 1853 the society took into consideration the 
matter of the “minister’s fund,” arising from the sale 
65 


of parsonage lands, and it was decided that the ftind, 
then amounting to $2200, should be kept separate.’ 
This was invested in a parsonage in 1869, which was 
sold in 1877, and the proceeds invested in securities. 
In November, 1887, Mrs. Florence (Peabody) Hol- 
man gave to the society a valuable lot of land on 
, Chestnut Street, on which it is proposed to build a 
parsonage with the minister’s fund. 

In 1854 it was voted to buy a new bell, and a clock 
was given to the society by Francis Dane, Henry 
Poor and F,lijah W. Upton, and placed upon the 
tower of the church. 

In May, 18.54, Rev. James 0. Murray was called as 
pastor, and he was ordained October 26, 1854. He 
tendered his resignation in February, 1861, which was 
accepted, and he terminated his pastorate in March 
following. 

In July, 1861, Rev. William M. Barbour was called 
to the pastorate, and he was ordained October 3, 1861. 
A new bell was bought in 1862, which is the one at 
present in use. 

Mr. Barbour resigned his pastorate in September, 

1868. In December, 1868, the Rev. George N. An- 
thony was invited to become pastor, and he accepted 
the following month. He was installed March 11 

1869. 

He resigned his position in September, 1876. In 
the spring of 1877 the debt of the society, amounting 
to about $7000, was raised by voluntary contributions, 
and the society has ever since been free from debt. 

In December, 1877, Rev. Willard G. Sperry was 
called to the jiastorate. The call was accepted, but 
he was not ordained till July 2, 1878, beginning his 
labors in September following. 

In 1880 extensive changes were made in the in- 
terior of the church. The organ was removed to a 
space added behind the preacher’s desk ; the white 
marble pulpit, which had been in the church since it 
was built, was removed, and a simple reading-desk 
with a larger platform, took its place. On the floor 
below additional rooms were made for the conve- 
nience of the pastor and the Sunday-school library. 

In 1885 Mr. Sperry received a call to Manchester, 
N. H., and although the church and society formally 
requested him to remain, he resigned in September. 

In February, 1886, Rev. George A. Hall was called 
to the pastorate. He accepted, and was ordained 
April 13, 1886. 

The society is vigorous and the congregation large ; 
and, after a century and three-fourths of existence, it 
still remains an important factor in the religious and 
social life of the community. 

First Unitakiax Church.— This church was 
organized January 1, 1825,“for the purpose of having 
a place in the South part of Danvers where an oppor- 
tunity could be had of hearing sentiments more lib- 
eral and congenial with the true spirit of Christianity 
than is now afforded.” At the beginning it had 
thirty-three members. The first church edifice was 
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dedicated July 26, 1826. 
by Rev. Mr. llrazer, of Salem, from the text, 
be ye all of one mind.” Others who took part in the 
services were Rev. Mr. Upham and Rev. .Mr. Colnian, 
of Salem, Rev. Dr. Abbott, of Beverly, and Rov. Mr. 
Bartlett, of Marblehead. 

The pul|>it was svipplierl for some months by Mr. 
Alonzo Hill, aller which Rev. Charles C. Sewall, of 
Dedham, was called to be pastr)r on a salary of seven 
liundrcd dollars a year, and a present on his settlement 
of two hundred dollars. In April, 1827, a church 
was formed of seventy-one members, and on April 
11th Mr. Sewall was installed. Tlie sermon was by 
Rev. Mr. Lamson, of IKalham, and a large party of 
delegates was present, including twenty-one clergy- 
men. Two original hymns were sung, one written by 
Dr. Andrew Nichols, a member of the society, anil 
the other by Dr. John Rierpout, of Boston. 

In 1820 a bell was phueil on the church. In 1880 
a movement toward obtaining a parsonage was be- 
gun. The first organ was a gill from I'.ben and Wil- 
liam Sutton. 

In May, 1831, a singing-school was establisheil for 
the benefit of the yoitng peojile of the society, and 
an appropriation of sixty dollars was made therefor. 
During this year Mr. ttewall's salary was raised to one 
thousand dollars a year. 

In 1836 the current expenses of the society were 
raised by voluntary contributions, but the next year 
the society returned to its former method of raising 
money by taxation of the pews. 

Mr. t?ewall resigned his pastorate in 1841, leaving 
July 11th. He was gretitly beloved by his pimple, 
and at his dejiarture be was presented with a testi- 
monial of five hundreil dollars. 

Rev. Andrew Bigelow was installed as pastor Feb- 
ruary 15, 18-4;l. The sermon was by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
of Boston. His salary was to be one thousand dol- 
lars, — eight hundred from the treasury and two hun- 
dred from voluntary subscriptions. Mr. Bigelow, 
against the expressed regrets of his society, resigned 
his pastoral charge March 20, 1845. 

Rev. F'cank P. Appleton was installed as the next 
pa.stor January 14, 1846. The sermon was by Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall, Jr., and several other clergymen j 
took part in the services; but the installation was not [ 
indorsed at the time by the Ecclesiastical Council (of | 
which the late Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston, was a 
prominent member), on account of certain informali- 
ties in the preliminary proceeilings. Mr. Ajipleton’s 
pastorate closed in 1853. 

October 4, 1854, Mr. C. H. Wheeler was installed as 
pastor, Dr. Ephraim Peabody preaching the sermon. 
In June, 1862, Mr. Wheeler’s pastorate expired, but 
he continued to supply the pulpit for a while after- 
ward. 

Rev. David H. Montgomery was the next occupant 
of the pulpit, but he resigned on account of ill health 
April 20, 1867. 


On May 13, 1868, Rev. K. 1. Galvin became pastor 
of the church, the sermon of the occasion being 
preachctl by Rev. .lames 1* rc<*nuin C hirkc, of BosU)!!. 
Mr. Galvin tendered his resignation Juno 7, 1871, to 
take ctlccl three months later. 

In 1872 some twelve thousand dollars wiut expended 
on the church edifice, great improvements being 
made without and within. A new organ was also 
purchitscil and placed in the rear <d the pulpit. At 
‘ the reopening I he sermon was delivered by Rev. F.. E. 
Hale, of Boston. 

The church was without a pastor until 187.'1, when 
Rev. John W. Hudson, the present jiaslor, was called 
ISeptcud>er 26lh. He was formally installeil and be- 
gan the duties of his pastorate Dei embcr 7th. 

In January, 188li, the standing committee was 
I authorir.eil to proettre a itow organ. ! he organ wiia 
purchaseil at an expense of threi’ thousami dollars, 

' and dedicated in September, IS.Hii. 

I In thtober, 1887, a new bell wjis |>r<K-uro<l and 
I placed in the belfry of the church. 

' FllisT M Kfitot'lsT SociKTY. - In July, 18, ‘50, Amos 
Walton e.stablisbed a prayer- meeting and .Sunilay- 
scIumyI in Harmony Village ( Rockville) in eonneetion 
with the South Street Methodist Episcopal t'hureli in 
Eynn. 

In 1.832 meetings were held iti Sanger’s Hall, 
sometimes known as Goodridge’s Hull. Subse<piently 
.\rmory Hall, which formerly sPsid on Iloltcu .Street, 

I near Sewall Street, was reiileil for Methodist services. 

' The loailer in this movement was Mr. Alfrrsl N. 
Chamberlain ; he undcrt<M^k the restsmsibility of 
renting the hall and furnishing the preachers. 
During the first three years seventecu dilferent 
preachers conductetl the «*rvices, among whom were 
A. D. Merrill (Father Merrill), .loseph A. Merrill, 
Sanford Benton and John E. Risley. I hcae were all 
conference preachers ; Mr. Risley had the honor of 
forming the first church society and baptizing the 
first converts. .Among the local preai hers were Jesso 
Filmore, Benjamin F. Newhall, of Saugus; Elijah 
Downing, of Lynn; Benjamin King, who preached 
the opening ssTinon in the hall; Shadraeh Ramsdell 
and JanHai Mudge. 

A chuss was formed here, and after three years of 
service Mr. Chamberlain iniluced the Lynn ('ominon 
Church to assume the responsibility of worship. Rev. 
Charles K. True, the i)reachcr in charge, advertised 
in Zion’s IltrcUd for a young man to take charge of 
the services here, and, as a result. Rev. .Mr. Arnold, 

1 of Rhode Island, was sent here by Mr. True, and was 
the first mini.ster who attended services here and 
rc-ided among the j)eople. 

L.ater on the re.sponsibility of the charge of the 
services was transferred to the South Street M. E. 
Church in Lynn, who had conducted the meetings in 
Rockville. 

In 1839 Amos Walton began preaching regularly 
for the society, and in July, 1840, he wjis appointed 
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by the Conference sitting in Lowell ns pastor. At 
this time the mombership of the chnrch was twenty- 
three. In 1840 the Sabbath school was organized. 

While worsliipping in Armory Hall, a building on 
Washington Street, above Oak Street, formerly used 
as a pottery, was bought and fitted up. The lumber 
and labor necessary were contributed by intere.stcd 
parties, and the new house of worsliip was dedicated, 
but soon proved too small. Plans were proposed for 
a new house, the lumber purchased and a part of it 
haule<l to the ground, the site of the i)rcsent church. 
This was in 1843, and at this time the South Society 
was about building a new hou.se of worship. Their 
old house, which had been built in 1831), and was in 
excellent condition, was offered to the Methodist 
Society for twenty-five hundred dollars, an<l it was 
thought best to dispose of their lumber and accept 
the offer. The building was moved from the 8<iuare 
to its present location, near thecornerof Washington 
and Sewall Streets; the Lexington Monument was 
set off to allow its passage, and afterward replaced. 
The followingyearvestrie,s were built under thechurch, 
at an expense of seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The society at this time was under great financial 
embarrassment. The mortgage on the church, held 
by the South Society, was heavy, and at the annual 
meeting in 1848 it was voted to relinquish the prop- 
erty ; Timothy Walton took up the mortgages and 
the property passed into his hands. The society 
known as the Methodist Episcopal Chapel Society, 
which had held the properly, became extinct. 

The church was allowed by Mr. Walton, who was 
one of the leading brethren, to continue the use of 
the building at an annual rental. They had no Con- 
ference preacher that year ; bat a local preacher. Dr. i 
Booth, supplied for them a portion of the time. 

In 1853 during the pastorate of William Gordon, a 
board of trustees was appointed, and organized ac- 
cording to law, under the name of the “First M. E. 
Society of Danvers.” At this time the society pur- 
chased the church properly from Mr. Walton on lib- 
eral terms. 

In 1859, during the pastorate of Rev. E. S. Best, 
the house was raised up and remodeled, at an expense 
of about six hundred dollars. Part of this expense 
was contributed by outside friends. 

In 1862, when Rev. Mosely Dwight was sent by the 
Conference to this society, he found a debt of over 
four thousand dollars, and the society very much de- 
pressed. The Church Aid Society lent its as.sistance, 
and Mr. Dwight was allowed to collect all the contri- 
butions raised in the Boston district for church aid. 
Through his endeavors the debt on the church was re- 
duced to fifteen hundred dollars. 

In 1867 Rev. J. 0. Knowles was sent to the Society. 
He was very active in his efforts, and there was a large 
Increase in the interest and the membership of the 
church during the two years of his pastorate. 

The interior of the church was tinted and painted 


at this time. Through the efforts of Mr. Knowles 
and others interested, a Steve.ns clock was placed in 
the tower of the church; and at this time, too, a bell 
was given to the Society by an anonymous friend, who 
was afterwards known to have been the late General 
William Sutton. In 1868 the par-sonage on Sewall 
Street was purchased by the Society for two thousand 
dollars. 

During the pastorate of Rev. G. Leonard, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Knowles, a social and literary society, 
similar to the Oxford League, wag started and greatly 
encouraged by the pastor. Mr. Leonard was especially 
interested in Sabbath-school work, and succeeded in 
making the school very successful and awakening 
much interest in its exercises. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Albert Gould the debt 
of the Society was extinguished, and the Society en- 
joyed a time of prosperity. A deep religious interest 
was manifest in Ihe town, and union services of the 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist Churches were 
held. Mr. Gould was himself a good musician, and 
did much for the encouragement of music in the 
services of the church. A new reed-organ was pur- 
chased during his pastorate. Mr. Gould, with the aid 
of the brethren, started the church in Tapleyville. 
During his pastorate he published a paper called the 
Town of Peabody, asingle issue, which contained much 
valuable hUtorical information. 

Rev. F. T. George was the pastor of the church in 
1873-74, and Rev. Daniel Wait in 1875-76-77. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Mr. Wait improvements were 
made in the furnishing of the vestry. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. V. M. Simons, in 
1878-79, a pipe-organ was placed in the front part of 
the church, behind the altar, and the choir seats 
were removed thither. 

Rev. Dr. Steele was pastor of the church in 1880- 
81-82, and during his pastorate the outside of the 
church edifice was painted, and the interior repaired 
and re-carpeted, at an expense of thirteen hundred 
dollars. At this time, also, the Stevens clock was re- 
moved and a Howard clock, the gift of the late Mrs. 
Lydia P. Proctor, substituted. 

Rev. C. N. Smith was the pastor in 1883-84-85, and 
the time was one of great harmony and prosperity in 
the church. 


The following is the list of preachers stationed by 
the Conference over the church from the beginning: 

E.S. Beet 1859-6 


Amoe Waltoa 1831)-40 

I>aniel Webb 1841 

H. G. Barma 1842 

AnioeBhiney 1843 

Reuben Ransom 1844 

r. J. P. CoUyer 1845-46 

Z. A. Sludge 1847 

Thomas Street 1848-49 

0. S. Howo 1850 

W. C. High 1851-52 

IVilliara Gordon 1853-54 

Edward A. Manning 1855 

George Sutherland 1856-67 

n. C. Dunham 1858 


Franklin Furber 1861 

Monely Dwight 1862-63 

S. R. Sweetser 1864-65-66 

J. 0, Knowles 1867-68 

William G. Leonard 1869 

Albert Gould 1870-71-72 

F. T. George.. «.1873-74 

Daniel Wait 1876-76-77 

V. M. Simona 1878-79 

Daniel Steele 1880-81-82 

C.N. Smith 1883 84^85 

Geo. .Alcott Phinnej 1886 
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In 1886 extensive repairs and improveinentH were 
undertaken; the vestries were painted and re- [ 
furnisheil; an addition was built on the baek of llie | 
building, making room for the organ and giving I 
a<lditional apace below. The eboir seats were re- 1 
built and the preaeher's platform refurnisbed. Tbe 
pews and interior fittings were renovated, the walls 
and ceilings frescoed and various improvements and 
additions made to the wnveniences of the house. | 
A large number of memorial windows have been | 
given in honor of deceased friends and relatives ; 
the Oxford lA'ague assumed the expense and man- 
agement of the improvement of the windows, and 
their ell'orts have been st'comhsi by gifts of money 
from various individuals and .societies. The entrance 
and a|>proache8 have been improved, and the hon.se 
now is oneof the most comnimlionsin town. The ex- ' 
penditures for the rei-ent improvements were about | 
twenty-six hundred dollars. The society is large and 
flourishing, and active in Christian work and ser- 
vice. 

Skcivsd I’siVKKs.vi.isT SociKTY — Tho First I'ni- 
versalist Parish of I’ealaxly was organized on the tith 
of April, 1882, under the title “The Second Univer- 
salist Society of Uanvers.’’ I’niversalist meetings 
had been held occasionally in private houses, .some- 
times in a small hall in the building now occupied in 
part by the I'eaboiiy I'ress oflice, in the schiH>l-housi> 
then hicated near the Did South Church, and also in 
Joseph Shedd's Hall, a small hall in a building on 
Main Street, then occupied by Mr. Shedd as an 
apothecary shop. Previously to this oiganization some 
families had attendeil the I'niversalist meeting in 
Salem. 

On January 31, 1832, a preamble and ri'solution 
were adopted and signetl by forty-three persons, 
with reference to building a church and forming a 
Universalist Society. It was proposed to erect a 
meeting-house in the vicinity of the South Church, 
and a subscription was opened for shares of one hun- 
dreil dollars. On March 26th, a meeting of siil)- 
scribers was held, and a committee appointevl to find 
a suitable site for a house. An agreement for organ- 
ization was drawn up and signed by forty-seven per- 
sons, pledging the united action of the signers fur 
the formation and maintenance of a religious society 
under the name of the Second Universalist Society in 
Danvers. In accordance with a petition drawn up 
at this meeting a warrant was issue<l by John W. 
Proctor, Esq., for a meeting to be held in Shedd’s 
Hall, April 6, 1832. On that day the members met 
and organized. 

A church building was completed in January, 1833, 
and was dedicated January 10th. On January 2l8t, 
an invitation was given to Rev. John Moore to be- 
come pastor at a salary of six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. It was accepted, and he was installed April 4, 
1833. He resigned November 16, 1834, leaving at 
the end of the year. During his ministry a Sunday- 


school wius organized, beginning’ wilh about fifty 
members. .\ church was organized by Mr. .Moore 
.\pril 30, 1831, consisting of Iwenty-four inembers. 

February 16, ISdo, the Rev. John M. Aintin was 
invited to become pastor, lie w.is iiiHtallud April 
2iUh. 

When the ehureh building was completed the vestry 
was left unfinished. There was then no public hall 
in town large enough for town purposes. In 1836 
the vestry was tinishtsl by an aMsoeinlion called tbe 
I'nion Mall .\.ssoeiation, partly in the inti-resl of tho 
ehureh, and was used for public purposes. In I'el)- 
riiary, 1843, tbe subject of enlarging tbe meeting- 
house by galleries wiis eonsiilered, which was done 
soon afterward. 

Mr. Austin resigned his pastorate in September, 
1S43. The atfairs of thesociety were in a highly i)r«s- 
perous condition during his tninistry, and particularly 
at its close. A religitais revival alfecting this wilh 
other siK-ieties prevailed during the latter part of his 
I ministry. 

On October 20, 1,844, Rev. John Prince was in- 
vited to become pastor, and wasinstalUsI .laniiary 10, 
ISl.'i. Mr. I’rince was very progre-sive in his ideas, 
and during his pastorate there was a division in the 
i society, arising from ditferences in Iwdief, which re- 
sulted in the witlnlrawal of .Mr. I’rinee, in June, 1848, 
and the closing of the church as a hous«‘ of public 
worship for several years. 

In October, 18.V3, Rev. J. W. Tallait made a suc- 
cessful etlbrt to revive the society, and worship was 
regularly begun October 30, 18,')3, and has ever since 
been maintained. Mr. Tallsit resigned at the close 
of a year, having accomplished his object. During 
his slay the church buibling, including the vestry, 
was enlarged and improvetl, and an organ purchased. 

In November, 185.'>, Rev. Orville Hrayton la'gan 
his pastorate; he was installed February 6, 18.'>6. He 
continued as pastor until SeptemlM*r 1, ISfiO. Rev. 
C. V. Oonlon was piutor of the society for a year, be- 
ginning November, 1860. He left the parish 
united and in g<SHl condition. In February, 1862, 
Rev. O. F. !8atrord was invited to become pastor, and 
he began hi.s work in .May. He was installed June 
17, 186-3. His pastorate closed May 1, 1865. 

Rev. A. B. Hervey became pastor in April, 1866. 
In September, 1867, the society voted to remodel the 
church, which was dune in a thorough manner, at an 
expense of aiwut nine thou.sand dollars. A bell was 
presented to the society by a friend who desired that 
his name should be withheld. The church was re- 
deilicated March 4, 18ti8. Mr. Hervey 's ministry 
closed in November, 1872, leaving the society united 
and in good condition, and the Sunday-school larger 
than at any other period of its history.- 

The Rev. S. P. Smith became pastor on the first 
Sunday in October, 1873, and continued until the 12th 
of March, 1876, when he resigned his charge. During 
his ministry additions and improvements were made 
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to the vestry at a cost of about twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

On April 30, 1876, Rev. E. W. Whitney began liis 
pastorate. He was installed November 8, ]87(>. The 
church, which had been greatly reduced in number 
and inactive, was reorganized by Mr. Whitney on the 
Gth of May, 1877, with forty-one members. At the 
annual meeting in .January, 1879, the society voted 
to raise the church in order to give more height to 
the vestry and improve the entrance, which was done 
at a cost of about two thousand live hundred dollars. 
Mr. WTiitney resigned his pastorate in December, 

1879. 

On January 26, 1880, Rev. G. W'. Harmon was in- 
vited to the pastorate, and began his labors in March, 

1880. During the summer of 1881 fun her improve- 
ments were made on the church. Mr. Harmon 
closed his work with the society in July, 1882. 

Rev. F. W. Sprague, the present pastor, began his 
ministry on the last Sunday in September, 1882. 

Second Baptist Society. — The Baptist I hurch 
was organized February 16, 1843, having sixteen 
members. The church was recognized February 22, 
1843, with twenty -8ev»n members. The sermon was 
by Rev. Joseph Banvard. The first deacon, 0. E. 
Pope, was elected February 24, 1843. Various per- 
sons supplied the pulpit till September 15, 1843, 
when Rev. Phineas Stowe accepted a call to the pas- 
torate. He was ordained pastor December 5,1843; 
the services were in the Unitarian Church, and the 
sermon was by Rev. R. H. Neal, D.D. 

In the spring of 1843, a chapel was erected, sixty- 
five by thirty-two feet, and publicly dedicated June 
15,1843, Rev. Messrs. Banvard, Anderson and Carlton 
assisting in the services. In August, 1844, the so- 
ciety was incorporated, consisting at that time of thir- 
ty-one members. 

The pastorate of Mr. Stowe ended May 9, 1845, 
after which the pulpit was supplied by Rev. J. G. 
Richardson, who was installed as pastor January 28, 
1846, Rev. Joseph Banvard preaching the sermon. 
This pastorate ended in October, 1847. From April 
23, 1848, to March 4, 1849, Rev. I. E. Forbush sup- 
plied the pulpit, after which Rev. B. C. Thomas 
supplied it. 

December 3, 1848, P. D. Perkins became deacon of 
the church. November 11, 1849, Rev. F. A. Willard 
became pastor, and he resigned that office February 
3, 1854. T. W. Carr became deacon May 12, 1851. 
Rev. N. Medbury regularly supplied the pulpit after 
the expiration of a year from Mr. Willard’s resigna- 
tion, and did much toward obtaining the present 
house of worship. October 4, 1857, Rev. T. E. Keely 
became pastor. 

The present house of worship was dedicated No- 
vember 19, 1857, Rev. T. D. Anderson preaching the 
sermon. R. R. Emerson was chosen deacon Febru- 
ary 9, 1860. Mr. Keely resigned his pastoral relation 
August 29, 1861. 


Rev. C. E. Barrows was ordained pastor December 
25, 1861, Rev. Heman Lincoln preaching the sermon. 
He resigned January 12, 1865, and was succeeded by 
Rev. N. M. Williams July 9, 1865. During Mr. 
Williams’ pastorate the house was repaired at an 
exiiense of one thousand one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Williams was succeeded by the Rev. C. V. 
Haiisr)!!, who was ordained over the church October 
6, 1868. The sermon was by Rev. W. H. Shailer, 
of Portland, Maine. February 4th. of the following 
year. Thomas N. Barnaby was chosen Deacon. 

-Mr. Hanson was a most active and efficient Chris- 
tian worker, and the church, under his pastorate, was 
greatly prospered. During the first three years of 
his ministry, fifty members were added to the church. 
He was also greatly interested in the affairs of the 
town, and was widely respected by all denominations 
for his progressive and intelligent co-operation in 
matters of education, temperance reform and charities 
of every kind. He was twice sent as representative 
to the Legislature by the town in 1871 and 1872, a' d 
was during both those terms chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Liquor Law. 

In 1877, Edward 11. Wilson, a member of the 
church, died, and gave in his will the sum of one 
thousand dollars to the society, and also gave a piece 
of land on Andover Street and the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars to build a chapel, to be used by the 
several evangelical societies of the town. A chapel 
was erected in accordance with the terms of the be- 
quest, and meetings are held there weekly by mem- 
bers of the societies interested. There being no 
other place of worship in the vicinity, the gift has 
been the means of doing much good. 

In the summer of 1879 Mr. Hanson resigned the 
pastorate. November 24, 1879, the church and 
society voted to give the Rev. L. L. Wood a call. 
Mr. Wood accepted, and began his laliors according- 
ly. In August, 1882, he tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted. 

.April 16, 1883, the church and society voted to 
give Rev. W. P. Chipman, of Davisville, R. I., a call, 
which was accepted. In January. 1885, Mr. Chip- 
man was compelled to resign owing to illness in his 
family, which made his removal from the town 
necessary. 

March 9, 1885, the church and society voted to 
call Rev. J. N. Shipman, of Moosup, Conn , to the 
pastorate. The call was accepted, and Mr. Shipman 
is now acting in that office. 

In the fall of 1887, repairs and improvements were 
begun in the building, which will greatly improve 
the beauty and convenience of the house. 

Rockville Congregational Society and West 
Congregational Society. — For many years the 
people of the South Church carried on Sunday-school 
and prayer-meeting services in Rockville or South 
Peabody. Some of the meetings were held as early as 
1832. 
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Mr. Caleb Frost was superinteiidcnt of this early 
Sunday-sehool, whieli was held in a eliapel built by 
Mr. I'ilijali U|)toii, standing on NetHlImiu's eorncr, 
opposite Samuel Brown’s estate. In 1854 Sabbath- 
school was again held by menibersof theSoutb Chureh 1 
in an old house owned by Mr. ,Iohn Marsh. A 
prayer-meeting was siistaineil for many years at pri 
vate louses by Deacon Richard Smith, Mr. .I(dm 
Stevens and Mr. Isaac Hardy. Deacon daeoh I’erh-y I 
was also interested in these early meetings, j 

The South Street Methoilist Kpi.seopal Chureh of j 
Lynn had conducted such services in Rockville as , 
early ns 18.80, but they were not regularly carried on 
after 1840, when a regular preacher was sent by the 
Methodist Conference to the central part of the town, | 
and the Methodists worshipped there. [ 

In 1855 a substantial chapel was huilt by friendsof 
the movement, on Lynnfield Street. Servlet's were 
held hero in which members of the South Churtdi as- 
sisted, acting as teachers in the Sumlay-school, and 
assuming the financial responsibility of the enter- 
prise. The ministers of the various Congregational 
Societies of the vicinity conductesl preaching services 
from time to time, and by degrees the people of the 
vicinity were interestctl in the movement, and lent 
their supjtort to the extent of their ability. 

A mission Sunday-schmd and pmyor-nus'ting had 
been carried on for some years in West IVaborly, 
where there was a small manufacturing settlement. 
It was decided to unite the new two enterprises, and in 
1873 Rev. W. A. Lamb, a recent graduate of .\ndover 
Seminary, was engaged as pastor of both the South and 
M'est Peabody Churches. At this time there was 
neither Society nor Church organiration — simply 
Suiulay-schoi>l, prayer-meetings and preaching ser- 
vices. The two congregations agreed each to give | 
a definite part of the pastor’s salary. 

The ministry of Mr. Lamb extende<l from July 
1873 to July, 1875. On .\i>ril 14, 1874, the Rockville 
Church was organized. A very powerful revival had . 
attended the efforts of Mr. Lamb, and great interest | 
was felt in the new church. A number of members j 
of the South Church, 8<une of them residents of South 1 
Peabody, and some from the central part of the town, j 
were so greatly interested that they joined the new | 
organization to aid in its support and management. In 
all thirty-nine members were received into the new | 
church. At the time the church was recognized, Mr. | 
Lamb wa.s ordained as evangelist. Prof. John L. . 
Taylor was the moderator of the council and Rev. [ 
Joshua Coit scribe. i 

Rev. C. C. Carpenter, of Andover, succeeded Mr. j 
Lamb. His ministry e.xtended from July 1, 1875, to 
July 1, 1880 — five years. His was a quiet, earnest, suc- 
cessful ministry. The church in South Peabody 
grew and became stronger ; and during the last year 
of his ministry a new site was acquired for a larger 
and more commodious church building. The old 
chapel was removed to the new site, and remained 


there until the present church edifice was erected 
in its place. 

For several months the church was without a pas- 
tor ; on February 1, 1881, Rev. .Tohii \V. Colwell be- 
gan his ministry. 

July (i, 1881, the Rockville CongregationnI Society 
in Peabody, was duly organized. The site for the 
new ehurcli was in tho hands of tnistees, wlio were 
authorized to convey tho property to the Society on 
certain terms, wliich was done, and the Society, 
with the a.ssistance of many outside friends, Iniilt the 
present clnircli edifice. 

In February, 1882, a building committee was np- 
pointi'd, whose efforts in obtaining funds were so far 
snceessful that the old chapel was removed and build- 
ing operations begun in tho fall. In the spring of 
1883 the edifice was completed with the exeejition of 
the auditorium, and the Society which Imd been 
worshipping in the sehrml-house opposite, began ser- 
vices in tho now vestry. By continued effort, funds 
were siM’urcd to finish the ainlitoriuin, and the church 
WHS dedicatol May 22, 1884; Rev. \V. (). Sperry, tlicn 
of the South Chureh, preached tho dedicatory ser- 
mon, ami Rev. C. C. f'arpenter took part in the ser- 
vices. 

The chnn'h eilifice is 40 x 5<) feet, with a pulpit 
recees 4x13 feet. The tower is 15 feet s<|usre and rises 
75 feet above the underpinning. 

The cost of the building, finishing and furnishing 
of the house was almut (Ireat interest was 

taken, both by tlie church in South Pciihody and the 
parent church, in securing tlie amount ; subscriptions 
were receivcsl from above three hundred persons. 
One thousand dollars were contrilmtcd in sums often 
dollars and leas. Al>out two thousand seven hundred 
dollars were secured in South PeniMMly, ami the South 
Church people gave about two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; of the remainder, five hundred 
dollars came from the American Congregational 
Union, and the rest from outside friends. The So- 
ciety is nearly or quite sclf-siip])orting, and is the cen- 
tre of active Christian work. 

At West Peabody the M'eat Congregational Church 
was duly organized as a branch of the Rockville 
Church, S<'pteinber 6, 1883, with fifteen members. 
Rev. C. H. Rice, of Danvers, was moderator of the 
council, and Rev. 11. L. Brickett, of Lynnfield, scribe. 
The church has tlie same articles of faith and coven- 
ant as the Rockville Church, and the same pastor, 
hut it choose.s its own standing committee and makes 
its own by-laws and controls its own membership. 

The West Congregational Society in Peabody was 
incorporated October 26, 1885, and on December 44: 
the new chapel was dedicated free of debt at a cost 
of one thousand four hundred and sixty dollars. The 
large and beautiful lot of half an acre was given to 
Mr. Joseph Henderson, of Salem, formerly a resident 
of West Peabody. The churches in the Flssex South 
Conference (Congregational), and the American Con- 
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grcgationiil Union asBiated the ]jeo])le in building the 
chapel, and outside friends contributed generously. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. C. B. 
Rice, of Danvers. 

The two societies act in conjunction; they meet 
yearly and decide upon the proportionate part which 
each shall pay toward the pastor’s salary. In matters 
of common interest, such as the calling or dismissal 
of a jjastor, a joint vote is taken. 

June r>, 1887, Rev. Mr. Colwell terminated his pas- 
torate, going to Barrington, R. I. Great progress was 
made during his active and efficient labors in Bouth 
and West Peabody, and his enterprise and energy did 
much to encourage the people of his double flock to 
the efforts which have been so successful in building 
up these churches upon a secure foundation. The 
membership of the Rockville Church is sixty-eight, 
and that of the West Church twenty-four. 

On November 9, 1887, Rev. Israel Ainsworth was 
installed as pastor of the Rockville Congregational 
Church, and the West Congregational Church, the 
relation between the two societies remaining as has 
been explained before. 

Many devoted men and women of the South 
Church labored earnestly in the early days of these 
churches, whose names will long be remembered by 
the people whom they strove to assist, but of whom 
the limits of this sketch do not giveroom for adequate 
mention. 

In 1860 Mr. Elijah W. Upton placed in the hands 
of the officers of the South Society four hundred dol- 
lars, which he had been reque.sted by his father, Eli- 
jah Upton, to contribute to the Rockville mission; 
and that sum is still held in trust for the benefit of 
the society in Rockville. 

St. John’s Church (Roman Catholic). — Before 
1850 there were very few Catholics in the town, and 
until 1871 the Catholics of South Danvers and Pea- 
body worshipped at St. James’ Church, on Federal 
Street, Salem. 

In 1868 Rev. John'J. Gray, the pastor of St. James’ 
Church, formed the idea of establishing a new parish 
in Peabody. In May, 1870, a fair was held in Me- 
chanic Hall, Salem, to aid in establishing the new 
parish, which continued for two weeks, and was very 
8Ucccsaful,^over seven thousand dollars being realized. 
Sufficient money having thus been obtained to begin 
the work, a lot of land, formerly used for manufac- 
turing purposes, was purchased of Thomas E. Procter 
for ten thousand dollars, and in May, 1871, a con- 
tract was made for building the new church, which is 
of brick, with granite trimmings, and is about sev- 
enty-two feet wide by one hundred and forty-six long, 
with a tower. It is the largest and most expensive 
church edifice in the town. 

The laying of the corner-stone took place on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 20, 1871, and an immense 
crowd assembled to witness the ceremonies. All the 
Catholic societies of Salem were present, and marched 


in procession with their distinctive badges. Bishop 
Williams, of Boston, officiated, and Rev. I. T. Ilecker, 
of New York, preached an able sermon in relation to 
the progress of the Catholic Church in America. 

On Christmas day, December 25, 1871, services 
were first held in the basement of the church, 
although the building was in a rough and unfinished 
condition. Rev. Father Gray celebrated mass, and 
preached an interesting sermon, in which he con- 
gratulated the congregation and the Catholics of Pea- 
body on being able to worship for the first time in 
this town in an edifice worthy of their eftbrts, and 
one on which was raised the emblem of their religion. 
A large congregation attended, although there were 
no pews for their accommodation, and the weather 
being very eold, it was impossible to warm the place. 

The church was not opened again for public wor- 
ship until September, 1872, when the basement was 
entirely finished and over two hundred pews put in. 
After that time services were regularly held every 
Sunday by one of the St. James’ clergymen, until 
1874, when Rev. M. J. Masterson became the pastor. 

The building was finished and dedicated with im- 
pressive ceremonies November 30, 1879. The large 
auditorium presents a fine interior, with its lofty ceil- 
ing, beautifully frescoed walls and fifteen inullioned 
windows of stained gla's, most of them being me- 
morial windows contributed by individuals or so- 
cieties. There are fourteen large paintings between 
the windows, representing the stations of the cross. 
The altars, of white marble, are richly furnished. 
The large auditorium seats twelve hundred persons. 

The whole cost of the edifice was about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The architect was .lames 
Murphy, of Providence. The assistants at present are 
Rev. Patrick Masterson and Rev. Vincent Borgialli. 

St. Paul’s Mission (Episcoi-al). — The first ser- 
vice of this mission was on Sunday, April 2, 1874, the 
first Sunday after Easter. At this service morning 
prayer was read by Mr. Edgar W. Upton, and the 
chants and hymns were sung by a choir of boys, who 
had been trained by Mrs. Edgar IV. Upton. There 
has been no interruiition in the Sunday services since 
that time. 

At first the Rev. .John W. Leek, rector of St. 
Michael’s, Marblehead, Rev. E. M. Gushee, of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Salem, and Rev. Mr. Magill, of Calvary, Dan- 
vers, had joint charge of the mission, and took turns 
in preaching on Sunday evenings. The mission was 
brought to the attention of the diocesan convention 
in May, 1874, and considerable cold water was 
thrown upon it. It was ably defended by its three 
reverend sponsors, and was adopted by the Mission- 
ary Board, who granted it some money for a mis- 
sionary. 

In the summer of 1874 Allen’s Hall was hired by 
the mission, and fitted up by the help of friends in 
neighboring parishes. Rev. Mr. Magill was put in 
charge of the work, which charge he kept till August, 
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1875, when (he present missionary, (he Uov. Oeivrge 
Walker, look the cure of I’eabody, in addition to tliat 
of a new mission in Wakolield. 

Ground was broken for the church on leuvell 
Street on January 1, 187d. It is worthy of note that 
there was no frost in the ground then. The first ser- 
vice in the new chureli was held on tiuinquagesima 
Sunday, the 27lh of February following. The chuieh 
building has been addeii to from time to time lus the 
needs of the mission grew. In 1880 a vestry was 
built. Inadvertently the eiut wall of this addition 
was built several inches over the line of the next 
estate. In 1885 this mistake was memled by putting 
the wall where it belonged, alter trying in vain to 
hire or buy the land so unfortunately eovereil. In 
188t) the roof of the north end of the church was re- 
placed with a gable end, and the <loor moved from 
the west side to the end of the church, thus adding 
about thirty seats to the church, which now will .seat 
about one hundred and tifly persons. The seats were 
rebuilt at the same time. 

The congregation from a beginning of twenty has 
grown to a membership of over two hundred souls, 
and an average attendance of over one humlred every 
Sunday. The ttunday-school has grown from ten to 
seventy, with an average attendance of more than 
fifty. A Ixiy choir has been maintaiiuHl almost with- 
out any break, from the first service. In 1878 the 
boys were vt'steil in Caiisock and Surplice. 

Services are held every Sunday. The Holy Com- 
munion is celebrated every other Sunday, alternating 
between an early celebration and one after morning 
prayer. As the mis-sion is now joined with Danvers 
in the cure of Rev. Mr. Walker, it has to share his 
time with the Danvers Church, so that every alter- 
nate Sunday there has to be a lay service in the 
morning. This duty has fallen chitHy upon Mr. Up- 
ton, though not infre<iuently Mr. George U. Curweii, 
of Salem, has performed it. 

In 1879, the Rev. Amos Ross, a deacon of the 
church and a full blooded Santee Indian, was in the 
family of the missionary teveral months. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun has been kept up, and every 
year since, a mis.sionary box has been sent to Mr. 
Boss and his people. 

IS.STITUTIUXS ANI> SOriKTlKS. 

The PE.ABonv Institetf.. — Mention has been 
made in another part of this sketch of the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Peabody’s original gift of 
twenty thousand dollars was announced, and the 
communication which accompanied the gift, on the 
ItJth of June, 1852. On June 28,, 1852, a town-meet- 
ing was held at which resolves prepared and sub- 
mitted by Dr. Andrew Nichols were unanimously 
adopted, ucceiding the gift and pledging the town to 
the conditions imijosed by the donor. It was voted 
‘•That the in.stitution established by this donation be 
called and known as the I’E.tBony Ikstitute, and 


that this name be inscribed, in legible characters, 
upon the front of the building to he erected, that, in 
future years, our children may be reminded of their 
father’s benefactor, and that strangers may ri-ad the 
name of him whom Danvers will always bo proud to 
claim as her son.” 

It wius also determined that two of the " Gommitlco 
of I'rustees ” should bo elected each successive year 
for a term of six years, and "That the aforesaid tkim- 
mitteo of Trustees appoint annually, from the citizens 
of the town at large, another t'ommiltee, who shall 
select books for the library, designats the subjeels for 
lectures, procure lecturers, enact rules and regnla- 
lions, both in regard to the lectures and the library, 
and perform all such other duties as the (tominitlee 
shall lusign to them.” 

'I'he proceedings of the town relative to the gift 
were transmittcil to .Mr. IVabody, and received his 
approval. The .scheme thus determined hecame, 
therefore, what may be calleil the ehartcr of tha In- 
stitute, and constituted as the olficcrs of the institute, 
a board of trustees chosen hy the towti in whom are 
vested the funds ami other property, for tho purpose 
of maintaining a lyceum and library; ami anolhe.r 
hoard, chosen annually by the trustees, called tho 
lyceum and library committee, whose duties are to 
superintend and direct all its active operations. 

ttoon after the first, Mr. Pealxsly gave to the trus- 
tees a further donation often lloaisand dollars, stipu- 
lating that seventeen tlnaisand dollarsshould be used 
for land and buihling, tmi thousand dollars as a per- 
manent fund, and three ihonsami dollars for the 
library. 

The westerly part of the Wallis estate was pur- 
chased for the Institute, and afterward considerable 
additions were made to the land, Mr, IValKsly giving 
fifteen thousand dollars additional to purchase and 
improve the land, lie also during his visit to this 
country in 185»!, paiil one thousand five liumlreil dol- 
lars for other improvements to the laml, and one 
thousand one hundred dollars for liquidating all 
liabilities against the In.stitute on account of the 
building. 

The original building was about eighty-two by 
fifty feet, of brick and Ireestone, with a library room 
and committee rooms on the lower floor, ami a lecture 
hall above. It cost fifteen thousand three hundred 
d'dlars. The corner-stone was laid, with appropriate 
ceremonies, August 20, 185.'I; as Gapt. Sylvester 
Proctor had dccease<l, lion. .Abbott Lawrence per- 
formed the part a.ssigne<l to him. The building was 
finished in the course of the following year, and 
dedicated to its future uses September 29, 1854. 
Rufus Choate, who always maintained a warm inter- 
est in the place where the early years of his profes- 
sional life had been spent, delivered the address at 
the dedication, one of the most eloquent and thought- 
ful of his occasional addresses, containing many 
brilliant and impres.sive i)assage8 on the value of 
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reading and the function of a public library and lyce- 
uni. 

The library was opened on October 18, 1854, for 
the delivery of books on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons and evenings. There were then about 
one thousand five hundred volumes on the shelves. 

In December, 1854, a donation of books was re- 
ceived from Mr. Peabody, containing about two 
tliousand five hundred volumes, selected by Mr. 
Henry Stevens, agent of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Subae(|uent additions to the library by purchase 
and gift lirought the number of volumes in 1856, at 
the time of Mr. Peabody’s visit to the town, to above 
five thousand three hundred, including two hundred 
and fifty volumes received from the Danvers Me- 
chanic Institute, an association that had existed in 
the town since 1841. The town also contributed 
one hundred 'and ten volumes to the library, and 
many of the citizens gave books from their own li- 
braries. 

The first course of lectures began November 29, 
1854. Among the lecturers for the first season were 
George iS. Hillard, Theodore Parker, E. P. Whipple, 
I’rof. K. 1). Hitchcock, llal|>h Waldo Emerson, A. A. 
Miner, T. Starr King, Josiah Quincy and Richard H. 
Dana. Truly a brilliant group of names! Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes lectured during the second 
season. 

The one to whom the managers of the Institute 
naturally turned in seeking a librarian was Fitch 
I’oole, whose literary abilities were highly esteemed 
by his townsmen. He was elected to the position 
January 3, 1854, but being then engaged in business, 
found it necessary to resign the position, which he 
did September 27 of the same year. His successor 
was Mr. Eugene 15. Hinckley, then principal of the 
Peabody High School, who gave much time to his 
duties, and rendered valuable service during the early 
days of the library, when its valuable collections 
were just begun. Upon the resignation of Mr. 
Hinckley Mr. Poole was again elected. May 17, 1856, 
and continued to hold the office until his death, in 
1873. He was a most courteous and efficient officer, 
and his kindness to students, and readiness to assist 
all in the selection of book.s, with his genial personal 
qualities, made him the friend of every borrower of 
books. 

Mr. Peabody had, from the beginning of the ac- 
tive work of the Institute, set aside a fund in his own 
hands, amounting to twenty thousand dollars, of 
which he gave the trustees the income in addition to 
the income from the invested funds of the Institute. 
In 1866, while on a visit to this country, he gave an- 
other donation of one hundred thousand dollars to 
the Institute, at the same time making provision for 
the establishment of an entirely distinct branch li- 
brary in Danvers. The year before he had sent to 
the two libraries a large number of volumes of books 
purchased by him in London, from which the South 
On I 


Danvers library received about three thousand five 
hundred volumes. October 6, 1867, shortly before 
his return to England, he made a final donation to 
the Institute of fifty thousand dollars, making the 
total of his gifts to the Peabody Institute of South 
Danvers, or Peabody, upward of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. An extensive addition was made to 
the building in 1867 and 1868, including an enlarge- 
ment of the library room by an extension of forty- 
six feet in the rear of the building, the erection of a 
tower on the western side and the addition of a porti- 
co on the front of the building. The entire cost of 
these changes was about forty-five thousand dollars. 
The whole value of the invested permanent funds of 
the Institute after Mr. Peabody’s last donation, in- 
cluding the real estate, from which an income is de- 
rived by its occupation for dwelling-houses, was one 
hundred and thirty thousand three hundred dollars. 

In accordance with a wdse plan approved by Mr. 
I’eabody, twenty thousand dollars of this fund was 
set apart in 1870 as a reserve fund, the interest of 
which was to accumulate for the purpose of meeting 
any unusual necessity, such as the erection of new 
buildings or the making of permanent additions to 
the Institute, or the arising of some great emergency. 
This fund hits now increased to more than forty-three 
thousand dollars. In 1885, it was decided by the 
trustees that the great decrease of income consequent 
on lower rates of interest obtainable was an emer- 
gency calling for a use of the income of this fund, 
and that the maintenance of the active usefulness of 
the Institute was of greater importance than the 
rapid accumulation of the reserve fund, particularly 
as it does not ai)])ear likely that any new buildings 
will be needed for many years; and a ])art of the 
income of the reserved fund is accordingly used for 
current expenses, a considerable sum being still 
added to the principal every year. The general 
funds of the Institute, exclusive of the land and 
building of the Institute, the library, curiosities and 
cabinets of valuables, and not including the re- 
serve<l fund or the Eben Dale Sutton Library Fund, 
amount to about one hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars. 

After the decease of Fitch Poole, Theodore M. 
Osborne was appointed librarian of the Peabody In- 
stitute in September, 1873. He resigned the position 
in 1880, leaving in October, and was succeeded by 
Mr. J. Warren Upton, the present librarian, whose 
long service on the Lyceum and Library Com- 
mittee had made him thoroughly acquainted with 
the needs of the library, and whose systematic meth- 
ods and unwearied industry in improving the re- 
sources of the library and promoting the cultivation 
of the best reading in the community render him a 
most efficient and valuable officer. A thorough and 
exact system of cataloguing is constantly kept up to 
date, and great care is taken to furnish the public 
with accurate lists of books. 
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When the riistitnle building wua first thrown open, 
Mr. John II. Teague was the janitor, anil he eon- 
tinued to oectipy the position until hia death in 
1880. He beciiiue identified with the institution, 
and his marked cluiracteristies made him a well- 
known and iirominent figure in the administration ol 
it.s atFairs. His sphere was not solely a humble one, 
for as Wits remarked by the Chairman ot the Cyeeiim 
and Uibrary t'ommittee, for a large part of the lime 
he was the only representative of the government ol 
the Institute on the ground to reeeive tlie throngs of 
visitors who were drawn to the Institute by the fame 
of its founder. His urbanity and native piditeness. 
and the remarkable memory, shrewd wit and knowl- 
edge of human nature which he ollen ili.splayed made 
him a most attraetive figure to all with whom lie 
came in contact. He maintained a watchful care 
over all the interests of the Institute, and with ad- 
mirable discretion contriveil to keep each department 
informeti of any necessity for aetion or improvement. 
In the exercise ol his functions he became the friend 
of all who desired to use rightly the advantagi's of 
the institution which he loved so well. He was suc- 
cwled for a short time by Mr. I. A. Hmwne, and 
then by Mr. John H. McKeen, the pn-sent elficient 
Janitor. 

Mr. Peabody made this institution the depositary 
of the most cherished and valuable gifts which he 
had receives! in recognition of his munificent and ' 
remarkable charitable donations. When the build- 
ing was enlargerl a large fire-proof safe was built with 
an ingenious arrangement of sliding case, in which 
are displayeel the most valuable of thi>8e gifts,- the 
portrait of Queen Victoria enamelled upon gold, her 
own gift to him in recognition of his friendly gift for 
homes for the poor of lamdonl the gold box con- 
taining the freedom of the city of London and that 
given him by the Fishmongers' Company, one of the 
ancient Guilds of London, in recognition of bis char- 
ities; the gold medal presented to him by Congress 
in commemoration of his gift to the Southern Ldu- 
cation Fund, and that awarJe<i at the Paris Kxi»osi- 
tion for the work of that Fund. Valuable auto- 
graphs, including letters from the hand of tjiieen 
Victoria,’ and a collection of American autographs 
obtained by Mr. Peabody in London, illuminated 
memorials from various societies and portraits of 
great interest, form part of the treasures of the Pea- 
body Institute in Peabody. A fine portrait of Mr. 
Peabody, his own gift, hangs in the hall. Other 
interesting portraits, including tlioseof Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett, General Foster and President Har- 
rison, have been presented to the Institute by its 
friends, several of them being the gifts of Fllijah W. 
Upton. 

The number of volumes in the Peabody Institute 
Library in February, 1887, was twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five. It is estimated that 
the whole amount experftled for books from year to 


y’car up tt) the present time, including Isioks bought 
by Mr. Peabody for the library, is upward of tliirty- 
1 seven thousand dollars, making an excce<lingly uselul 
; and wcll-sclectcd library for practical use in n com- 
munity like that of Peabody. 

Tiik Eiikn Uai.i; St i’Tos InniiAiiY. 

In Octcdier, 18i>i>, Mr. Peabody met the school idiil- 
dren oflhe town in the Peabody Institute Hall; and 
in the afternoon the hall was filled by the adult pop- 
tdaiion, and the medal scholars of the Peabody High 
School. It was announceil by Mr. Pi’alxaly that he hud 
a communication for them, which he should make 
“with a ilcgree of ideasure anil satisfaction which 
could only be eiiualled by that felt by his hearers,” 
and then with a few happy words of introduction, ho 
read the following letter from .Mrs, F.li/.a Sutton, ot 
South Han vers: 

“ IhiNvum, (>pt IMiMl, 

•* TVnWfr* o/ IVNiA.K/|r InttUute ; 

“ iJKNTi KMi-'N— Th#* nir» wlvaulucf^citnfrrrwl on our communlly by 
thf rnUbliKbiUpnt ..f Hip Ubrnry »r* fully niiwUlwl »iid 

lcr»t»*Mly iM-knowUHintHl by «I1 who Xtcvn jtritrllpfpd «o •njoy Ihrni. 
lUvhig h«U f*vnri»bJp.'p|M*rtiinlli-- for obwirvln* tte briiplbpnl rriwlts 

htihprto, I could but chpriih a din i* lnl«r«iit lu iti rontiiiur<l profprrity 
hikI lurcM*. TbU Inlprwit Iim ripriipd Into n f»-Uhg aklu to |*rr»otial 
•fftH tum, throUHh rwolicctloii of tbo ddlKht •nd ImprorMiitnt which 
luinuiiurc* wflonlcd to my ilmrly b«U>vrd non, now tlri-rMcd, Kbvn I^lo 
SutluD. 

“ At« mAm««rUl of lhl» ton, I h«v« dr»li>il to maka to the 

Inultut# wunaiiflcring, which »ho«ld |HTinaiiPUtlj ctumacl hw uihine 
w ith tbU Otibb* public )M*ti(‘farttoii. 

Iluring rwviml from >!r I'owliiHly » kind ami conllal approval of 
my plan, I pn>poa«» tt» prwi^nl ft»r your act optanca, aa TruaUiw of 1ho 
IValtody Library, iheauin of Tw«»iily Thoumnd Doltam, lor lha fnilHcr- 
anceof the objex U bad lu »iaw by lUfounJar. In uiakiuf tbl« jift, it 
i» HIT wtah not to upon thi« ^uund already ao auccwaifully octcu- 

pil'd by tb» pr<->'<nit library for rirruIatlAU. 

*• I dealrw that It may !>• Invartetl aa a pwniiaimnt fund, lo b- -titled 
the KIh-u Hal® 8uUon Kiiiid, the Inroin® of which, aa it aAvrum, akiall 
be dovotad eaclualvvly tu thi* retabllalnm nt itt a Rrfcrenre I dbrary ; Hint 
the lHH*k»purchaf»nl f-.r It ahall t*- of rnduriog valu®. and euc h only na 
an* dwtliahleand ln»ll«i*eMvabU for the u*e of -.-holar* ; that thry atinU 
be kept tog»*th®r In •ouhi' room of the InatUnte Huildin/, e®|K*cially aa- 
slgDcd for lhpiraccouiiuiHUlit*o, fr««m which they aluill m ver be lowned 
or taken. It le not my pur; — to atia«'h any onrrou* ct»u«lltb»n* to this 
donation ; but at a future* time, ehould luy pioffer be acceptable tu you, 

] will expruea more fully my wnehee and plan® for lU die^wwIUon and 
ma<iB4^m«nt. 

** I ahall place this (Ift in your handi, fp*n(lemrn, aaeorlated aa <t la 
with tender memoiiee, with full aMiiram e that It will be wiarly a<laiiin- 
, lutered, and will iirove a laatliig bleealnc to the preMuL^ndto fuiuie 
K«*Deraliuni<. 

Youra, reepectfully, 

•* Kuxa Suttok.” 

This letter was formally answered, and the gift ac- 
cepted, by the trustees on January 5, ISfi', and the 
, trustees indicated their intention to accede to the 
j donor's views and wishes in accordance with any 
suggestion that she might wish to make as to the ilis- 
position of the funds. 

On January 28, 1867, Mrs. Sutton placed the fund 
in the hands of the Trustees, together with a eom- 
iminication in which she embodied some additional 
suggestions as to the plan of the Referetice Library. 
The income, without any abatement, is to be “ passed 
to the credit of the Lyceum and Library Coinmitlee 
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of the Institute, and is to be wholly expended in the 
jnirchnse of books of practical and enduring value, 
together witli charts, maps, diagrams, models and 
such other helps to the aesjuisition of knowledge as 
are to be found in the best libraries established for 
the use of students and scholars ; and in defraying 
such incidental expenses as may become necessary 
for the j)reservation and perpetuation of the books 
and apparatus constituting the library ; and for no 
other purpose.” The books are to be substantially 
bound, and to be kept together in a room from which 
they are not to be loaned or taken. A seal is to be 
aflixed to the inside of the cover of each volume, in- 
dicating the source of the fund. The committee are 
Iirohibiled from accumulating more than one year’s 
income at any time. The privilege of consultation of 
the collections is extended to “ any desirous of prof- 
iting by their use,” though the design is primarily 
and chiefly for the use and improvement of the 
townspeople. 

The room assigned to this Reference Library in the 
enlarged building was richly and conveniently fur- 
nished by Mrs. Button, and a fine portrait of the son, 
in whose memory the gift was made, wiis placed on 
its walls. The room was thrown oi)cn to the public 
.Tune 14, 18(!9. Resides the books purchased from the 
income of the fund, Mrs. Button has, from time to 
time, given to the library many rare and valuable 
volumes and collections, including fine sets of Au- 
dubon’s “ Birds of America,” ‘‘The Description of 
Egypt,” the famous work prepared at the direction of 
the First Napoleon, Kingsborough’s “ Antiquities of 
Mexico,” and other important works. 

On the opening of the library Mr. Fitch Poole, the 
librarian of the Peabody Library, was appointed 
superintendent, and Miss Mary J. Floyd, of Peabody, 
was chosen librarian. After the decease of Mr. Poole, 
in 1873, no other superintendent was appointed, but 
Miss Floyd continued to be the librarian until June, 
1881. Miss S. E. Perkins acted as librarian until 
November, 1882, when Miss Augusta F. Daniels, the 
present librarian, assumed the duties of the office. 

Since the foundation of the Eben Dale Sutton 
Reference Library, about twelve thousand dollars has 
been expended upon books, besides the books given 
to the library by Mrs. Sutton and others. Fine sets 
of the Greek and Latin Classics and other useful 
books arc on the shelves ; there are rare and beauti- 
ful collections of engravings and works on art, archi- 
tecture and design, and standard works on literature, 
science and all subjects embraced within the objects 
of the library. The beautiful and artistic bindings 
of the books make their appearance exceedingly 
attractive; and the rich furnishings and the unusual 
character of the books make the room an object of 
interest to many visitors, while its quiet seclusion 
gives it great attractions for the student. The con- 
trol of the library is in the hands of a sub-committee 
of the Lyceum and Library Committee of the Pea- 


body Institute, whose management has been most 
judicious and efficient. 

Gkani) Army oi' the Repuhlic. — B efore 1870 
there was an association of veterans called the Army 
and Navy Union, organized wdth objects similar to 
those of the Grand Army. 

Post 182, Grand Army of the Republic, was organ- 
ized under charter from department of head-quarters, 
Tuly 7, 1870, and the installation of officers took 
place in Masonic Hall, at the same date. The officers 
were : 

Commander.. R. S. Daniels. 

Senior vtce*commandor J. W. Stevens. 

Junloi* vicc-commander "Wm. F. Wiley. 

Adjutant E. C. Spofford. 

Qiiarter-n)u»»er L. A. Manning. 

Surgeon F. G. Kittredge, 

Chaplain B. I. Galvin. 

Officer of Ihft day R. B. Bancroft. 

Officer of the guard W. II. Hildreth. 

Quartor>master’s sergeant Beig. Beckett, Jr. 

Sergeant major I*. L. Winchester, Jr. 

The Post was at first named for Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge, a former resident of the town, who won an 
etiviable record in the war, and rose to tlie rank of 
major-general. Its name was afterward changed to 
that of a former townsman, a young man who fell 
early in the war, and whose letters from the front 
wore marked by more than usual ability — Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Shove. 

Owing to difficulties in the Post, a part of the 
members left it, and on November 19, 1872, the so- 
ciety known as the ‘‘Veteran Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Association ” was formed for the declared object of 
“ Charity and Brotherly Love.” Citizens of the town 
contributed liberally to the fund of the Association, 
and many cases of necessity were relieved through 
its means. On April 19, 1875, this Association did 
escort duty for a company of citizens that went to 
Lexington to celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Lexington. On July 3, 1876, 
the name of the Association was changed to the 
‘‘ Army and Navy Union.” The last meeting of the 
Union was May 31, 1879. 

Successful efforts were made to unite the organiza- 
tions, and April 12, 1879, Union Post No. 50 was or- 
ganized, with one hundred and forty-two charter 
members, and the following officers were chosen : 

Commander Cyrus T. Batchelder. 

Senior vice-commander ^Vin6or 31. Ward. 

Junior vice-commander Frank E. Fariiham. 

Chaplain Volney M. Simons. 

Surgeon Charles C. Pike. 

Quarter master Levi Preston. 

Officer of the day Alfred E. Johnson. 

Officer of the guard *. Benj. Beckett, Jr. 

Adjutant Wm. H. Hildreth. 

Sergeant major George O. Pierce. 

Quarter-master’s sergeant Albert H.Whidden. 

A large amount of money has been expended in 
charity from the Post fund, aided by liberal sub- 
scriptions from comrades. The organization is iu a 
flourishing condition, and is so conducted as to sub- 
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serve the interests which it is the olject of the A^8o■ 
ciiition to care for ami protect. Allhoiijrh there are 
none to replace the comrades who fall out lus death 
thins the ranks of this veteran orjrani7.ation, the I’ost 
still presents a fine body of soldierly men in its an- 
nual parade on Memorial day, and whenever the or- 
der is called on for public service. 

The iro?aen’s I’nion Corps (G. .\. R.), wais 

organized May 27, 1887). 

Old L.vdiks’ Home. — At a public meeting of the 
Ladies’ Henevolent Society at Warren Hall, February 
14, 1867, the following letter was read, addressed to 
Messrs. Henry I’oor, Warren M. Jacobs and Klijah 
W. Upton. 


OKNTi-SMrN.— hftTing noticiN) » 8UKgt*«4ion matin a pmiMinnut 
mnml'er of the I^adlw' BnncvolnHt A*»iK'latlon, tbac It wouW ba nxjHt* 
dieDt and proi>nr to provide Buitabln lu«maa or bottai'a for rVinrI.v wtmian 
of American pareiitaj:i* of this town whr a. • in doatitiitn ciiTum*lanr«s 
whera thry can ba madacomfortabla and happy in Ihfir d<H'llnlnK yearn, 
we, the undersigned. Ihie <iay jointly agn*e t»' place in your bandit, an 
truBteea. the eumof aa the conimeocemont of a fund for the pur' 

above indicated, the said amonut tube etwurrly ln\f«teil until 
enough ie added to thie fund by donation or otherwiee, to aix'«>mplUli 
this object. 

“In tlie event of the death or rwignaiion of either of the aU>ve 
named Trueteea, the remaining Truateee may appoint hia eucceaair. Wo 
would suggeet that the Trualeea, together with the l*raaidei»t, Vica*l*reel- 
deut and Treaaurer for the time Iwiug, be conetituted a board of mana- 
gers to carry out the Inteutieua of thedonora, whoee acte ahall be »ub< 
ject to our ap|»n.>Tal. 

“ In making ibiM gift we wieh It to be underetood as being the foun* 
datioQ of a henevoleut enterprise, and we sidicit the aid of th^^ of our 
pei>ple who are bleet with nteaus. to unite with ua in the furtherance of 
this objack 

*• R.-spectfully Toura, 

“Ei IXA SlTTO.N. 

“Maet VPTtJK.'' 


The trustees petitioned the General Court for an 
act of incorporation as "The Charitable Henevolent 
Association of the town of Peabody,” which wa.s 
granted April 27, 1869. 

Initiatory steps were taken at a meeting held No- 
vember 1. 1871, towards building a hous<» for the pur- 
pose specified in the act, and a contract wa.s awarded 
for two thousand dollars, for a house on Washington 
Street, above Gak Street. A levee was held at Pier- 
pont Hall on December 31, 1861, at which there was 
realized for the pur|K)8es of the association the sum 
of $847.53, including a contribution from Elijah W. 
Upton. 

In 1883 renewed interest was taken in the move- 
ment, and it was decided to reorganize the association 
on the basis of the original trust. An auxiliary so- 
ciety was formed, and earnest efforts were made to in- 
crease the funds; the house built for the Charitable 
Tenement Association was sold in 1875, and the pro- 
ceeds, with other funds, were employed in purchas- 
ing the former residence of the late General William 
Sutton, with tlie intention of fitting it up at some 
future time as a Home for Aged IVomen. Until the 
resources of the society shall be sufficiently great to 
undertake the active support of such a home, the 
building is let by the society, and the income accu- 
mulated. It is hoped, at no very distant day, to open 


the home for the heiieficiaries wlio will share in its 
protection and support. 

iiiiKi it.vpti icA I. sK irn 'll i;s. 

Gen. GiI'EOX Fd.sti ii. -Gideon Foster was Imrn 
in tlie house whieli formerly stood on the corner of 
Lowell and Foster Streets, February 21, I74!t. His 
fatlier, Gidt-oa Foster, was a native of Hoxford; liis 
mother, Lydia Goldlliwait, of the middle precinct. 
Ho improved tlie opportunities of education furnished 
by the schools of the parisli ; ho wrote a liaiidsomo 
lianii, was a correct draughtsman and skilful surveyor. 
He was employed for several short periods in keeping 
scliool. He was a meclianic of more lliaii eomnion 
ingenuity ; the machinery of his mills was of his own 
planning and constniction. 

On the breaking out of tlie Revolution, he mnrelied 
to the scene of the baltb' of Lexington in command 
of a company of minutc-mon which liiid boon drafted 
from ('apt. Sainncl Kppes’ eoinpany of militia a few 
weeks before, - February 27. Tlis eompaiiy arrived 
in season to give the retreating llritisli eoiisiilerablc 
troiilile at IVest t'ambridge. Captain Foster served 
as a eiiptain in Col. Mansfield's regiment in tlie siege 
of Roston. .\t the battle of Ranker's Hill, (Mptain 
Ftrster’s company was stationed at Rrigliton, then 
callerl little Camhriilge. He was orilered by Gen. 
Ward to escort a load of ammunition to Charlestown. 
In currying out tliis onler he met the .Vmerieiina 
when on their retreat. Their powder was consumed, 
and he supplied them with ammunition loose in 
casks. In his obi age he reviveil the remiiiiseeiice 
thus : 

“ W< t,>nk Ihs uniutinlllon In vultis •ml cutirrml It In wnfutu, slid 
dsllvnrt'd it rrmly with our hamdt and imr dippart, to timir hunu, llioir 
' pochrli, tholr hoi*, and whamror thoj bad that woilid buiil it. I Wfdl 
r«maiiilM*r tha blm'krnad appoaranca of thiwa Imay in thia work. — not 
unlika thoao aiiKaawd in tba daliaary of oual on a hot aunimor'a day. 
At tha aainr time wa wara thiia ocaupiad. tha anamy'a akot wara cuu- 
. atantly whtatlinft by ; but wa had no lima to axamiua tiiair chaimdar 
or dtmanaiona. I hava ottan tfaoiixht what mikitt haaa baan our ron. 
dltiun. had oua of lhaaa hot •A«r uncarauiunlutisly ooma in contact with 
our waftoua." 

Another favorite reminiscence was of the time 
when Col. Mansfield’s regiment was stationetl on 
I’rospecl Hill, where Gen. Putnam was in command. 
The captains were called together, and a voliinteor 
was called for to engage in a very arduous enterprise. 
When Firster found no one willing to oiler his services, 
he presented himself and was accepted. Several 
soldiers were drawn from each company, and properly 
armed, they repaired to Gen. Putnam’s quarters to 
receive instructions. After reviewing them, “Gld 
Put ’’deprived them of their otpiipinents, and furn- 
ishing them with axes sent them into a swamp, where 
they were engaged in cutting fascines and bringing 
them in on their backs. “ The men expected to gain 
honor by their expo.sure to unknown dangers : but 
their greatest danger was from the attack of musqui- 
toes, and their greatest exposure was to the mirth of 
their fellow soldiers.” 
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Capt. Foster served throughout tlie war, and lield an 
honorable ])laee as a good soldier and brave otlicer. 
In 1792 he was promoted to the rank of colonel; in 
1796 he was chosen brigadier-general; in 1801 he 
was elected major-general by the Legislature. In the 
\V ar of 1812 he was chosen commander of a company 
of exempts, and assumed the duties of his command 
with the same enthusiasm that he showed in his early 
days, taking an active part in the movements of the 
militia on the two or three occasions when an alarm 
was spread. It is recalled that the old soldier’s tac- 
tics and drill orders were somewhat antiquated, and 
the order “shoulder firelocks” spoken from early 
habit, furnished amusement to himself as well as to 
his little command; but he never lost his military 
ardor, and ns was said by lion. Daniel I*. King in his 
eulogy, — 

To the loRt, the nound of the drum and tnini|)et wa« music to hie 
ear; iiidcetl for almunt a whole century, there has been no dtiy wiien 
tho Hwurd of the oM suUUor would not have been <lrawii and a vigor> 
oils blow struck for the defunco of his country's rights; niirtiireil in 
that school of ]>otriutism which taught that ojifiusition to tyrants is 
obedience to God, and which Inculcated love of country next to lovo of 
heaven, his strong indignation was roused by any wrung done her or 
dungor threatened. Liberty and love of country were his oarly and 
abiding (wssions. Mia country’s free institutions, good onler, good laws 
and good rulers were the objects of his strongest affections; be not 
only loved them but ho did what be was able, according to his judg 
nient and understanding, to maintain and perpetuate them. No dis- 
tance of place, no severity of the weather, no bodily infirmity, from the 
adoption of the constitution till the day of liis death, more than sixty 
years, detained him from depositing life ballot for Htato Officers.” 

For the last thirty years of his life it was his ambi- 
tion readily indulged by his fellow-citizens, to be the 
first to vote in all important elections. So unerring 
was his judgment, that he never failed to be the file 
leader of the majority, nor wavered from the genuine 
Whig principles of ’76. In his time as Mr. Proctor 
observes, tliere was no doubt where Danvers would 
be found. 

F’or more than seventy years, he wa.s one of the 
most active and influential citizens of the town. He 
was called upon to hold all the important offices in 
the gift of his townsmen ; he.was nine times a Repre- 
sentative to the General Court, in 1796 and from 1799 
to 1806, He served as town clerk from 1791 to 1794. 
He was deeply interested in the schools of the town, 
and in 1794 was one of those who proposed the divi- 
sion into school districts. He was also interested in 
the Fire Department of the town, and one of the early 
fire-engines was named for him. 

Gen. Foster developed the water power of Goldth- 
wait’s Brook. In ancient times, the whole region in 
the vicinity of what is now P’oster Street was marshy 
land. He acquired the ownership of a large tract of 
land in this region, and about 1817 built a dam which 
can still he seen, from which he conducted a part of 
the water through a canal along the edge of the up- 
land to the north of the low ground. He had a bark- 
mill at the upper dam, and a mill used as a grist-mill 
at the end of the canal, and he also had a mill for the 
manufacture of chocolate. The water-works thus 


constructed by him furnished water for manufac- 
turing purposes to tho.se located on the lower land 
along the course of the canal. Foster’s lane, near 
Foster Street, led to these mills and manufactories, 
and wa-s extended to the old Boston roiul. 

General Foster was an enterprising and successful 
manufacturer, and his improvements increased the 
value of the land owned by him, and enabled him to 
sell it at fair prices; hut he twice suffered loss by fire, 
and on October 2.8, 182.8, his mills were totally con- 
sumed. He never fully recovered from this loss, and 
in 1828 he sold his mill property. He coniinued to 
assert the same spirit of independence which always 
sup[)orted him. He had a small pension, quite in- 
adequate to his needs, and up to a short time before 
his death he cultivated with his own hands his little 
farm, guiding the plow over his scanty acres till more 
than ninety-five years had bowed his venerable form, 
content so long as he was self-supporting. 

He Wits a sincere and devout Christian. He joined 
the Unitarian movement, and was to the time of his 
death an officer of that church, constant in attend- 
ance and faitliful in his duties, and himself harness- 
ing his horse in his later years to go from his farm to 
divine service. 


His private virtues, no less than his distinguished 
services to his country, endeared him to Ids towns- 
men, and his death, which occurred November 1, 
1845, at the age of nearly ninety-seven years, was sin- 
cerely mourned. On the third of November a funeral 
oration was pronounced in the Unitarian Church by 
Hon. Daniel P. King, and he was buried with mili- 
tary and civic honors, suited to the brave soldier and 
the faithful citizen. The following order of proces- 
sion has been preserved, and may be of interest from 
its local references : 

ESroBT, 


CJonalJitIng of the Salem Artillery, the Danvera Liglit Infantry, 
the Salem Light Infantry an<l the Lynn Uifle CX>rpe (the latter 
txMiring a banner presented by the bands of Gen. Foster to the 
com;>any in Tltis tanner was ahrouded in crafie. 

The escort was a detachment from Uen. Sutton's 
brigade, and was under the immediate com> 
mnnd of Col. Andrews). 

Hearse, flanked by a military guard. 

Family of the deccose^l in Carriages. 

Bt'ig.-Gen. Sutton and staff, and Military Officers in uniform in 
Carriages. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Olfieiating and other Clergy. 

Civil Offleenj of the town. f > 

Paiirers Mechanic Institute. ! ^ 

Fir© Department. ' 

“Gen. Foster” Engine Co., No. 7, in dark drew v. n 

* Volunteer Engine Co., No. 8, M ith budges and in ^ 

Citizens of the neighboring towns. 

Citlzeus of Danvers. 


General Foster was buried in Harmony Grove 
Cemetery, in a lot given by General Sutton, near the 
Peabody entrance on Grove Street. 

A fine portrait of General Foster hangs in the 
trustees’ room at the Peabody Institute. It was 
painted by Osgood, of Salem, and is the gift of Elijah 
IV. Upton. 
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Or. Anuukw Nicnoi.s. — .\niliew Nichols, the sou 
of Andrew and Kunice Nichols, wns horn in the 
North I'nrish of Oanvcr.s November 22, 17Sr>. He 
worked on his father’s farm till he wa.s eighteen 
years old, paining his eilueation from the eomnion 
schools of the town. He took a course ot study at 
the academy in .Vndover, and in .\|irit, llsOr), he be- 
gan the study of medicine with Or. Manning in llil- 
lerica, going with him to Cambridge and Harvard. 
In July, 1807, he became a student with Or. Water- 
house, of Cambridge ; and a year later, in July, 1808, 
he iH'gau the practice of meilicine in SiUith Oanvt'rs. 

He soon attained a leading position as a practicing 
physician, and his energetic disposition ami sincere 
public sjnrit brought him into prominence in town 
atfairs. 

He was a progressive and original thinker, a man 
of vigorous mental fibre. He was an enthusiastic vo- 
tary of natural science, a fearless advocate of temper- 
ance reform, and an early adherent of the anti- 
slavery movement. He undertook many ollices ot 
public trust in the town, and was jiarticularly inter- 
ested in educational matters. With all the rispiire- 
ineuts of his profi-ssion, he found time not only for 
the pursuit of scientific knowleiige, but for the study 
of local history and antiipiities, for active engagement 
in temperance and other reform movements, and the 
faithful {lerformance of duties assumed by him in 
town atfairs, especially in the conduct of the sclnails. 

In his relations with others, whether in the practice 
of his profession or the participation in the social life 
of the town, he was marked by noble personal quali- 
ties, by unblemished (mrity of character and a high 
sense of honor, sincere religious convictions, and a 
broad and kindly sympathy for all who needed it. 
His life in South Danvers covered the |>eriod of its 
development from a quiet village to a manulacturing 
community ; he was the literary friend and compan- 
ion of Fitch Poole and of Uufus Clnwte, and a prom- 
inent figure in the intellectual life ot the town at the 
time when the standard of thought was high in New 
England towns— the era of plain living and high 
thinking, before the lecture system had degenerated 
into elocutionary athletics, and while the forennwit 
thinkers of the country spoke directly to the people. 

He was a student of literature, and was the author 
of several poems and addresses. In 1811, he delivererl 
a Masonic address in Danvers. He was deeply inter- 
ested in Freemasonry ; he was the first master of Jor- 
dan Lodge of Free Jlasons in Danvers, instituted in 
1808, and in 1831 he wrote and published a poem enti- 
tled “ The Spirit of Freemasonry.” In 1819 he de- 
livered au address in Danvers entitled “ Tem|)erance 
and Morality,” in which he took advanced ground. 
In 1836 he delivered the annual address before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, of which he was a 
member from 1811 to 1846, and a councillor. The 
subject of the address was “ Irritation of the Nerves.” 
At the Centennial Celebration of the town of Dan- 


vers, in 18.V2, he delivered a historical poem, cntitlc<l 
■‘Danvers,'’ which allows his intimate accpniintauce 
with old-time customs and trailitions. 

Ho was an enthusiastic student of the growing 
sciciu'oof geology, and alearned and skilllul botanist, 
and spent much time from a leisure by no means ex- 
tended in exfdoring the woods and fields of his native 
town and county, in search of geological specimens 
and rare Mowers and plants ; taking an especial inter- 
est in native wild llowcrs. .Mthmigh his farming ex- 
j perience was conlincd to his early years, his interest 
in agricultural matters and his knowledge ot the sub- 
1 Ject was so great that he was a member and at one 
time the treasurer of the Essex .Agricultural Society. 
He WHS the orator of the society at Tiqisticld, tlctohcr 
I 0, i8i:o. 

! In 1833 the Essex t’ounty Natural History .Society, 
allcrward nu'rged in the Essex I nstitutc, was formedj 
a project in which Dr. Nichols look great intereat, 
from his enthusiastic devotion to all branches of 
scientific research. He priwided at the meeting of or- 
ganization, December Iti, 1833, and was elected the 
first president of (he society, a position which beheld 
till 1845, remaining a member till his death. He was 
also, for many years, the president of the Essex South 
District Medical Society. 

Dr. Nichols diial at his residence in South Dan- 
vers, in the house which now standa back of the 
building of the Essex tfiub, on Main Street, near 
the square, on the 30th of March, 1H.5.'I. .\ Inncral 

discourse was ilelivered by Uev. F. I’. .Appleton, at 
the Unitarian Church, where he attended worship, 
on April 3, 1853, and his ileath wu-s formally noticed 
bv the societies and organization* in which he had 
taken so active a part; an idutnary sketch was pre- 
pared by Dr. Samuel A. Lord, and publishc<l in the 
proceedings of the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
but no ade<iuate memorial of his life has been com- 
piled. 

A striking portrait of Dr. Nichols hangs in the 
r<K>ms of the Essex Institute in Salem, painted by his 
niece, Mrs. Berry, of Danvers. It conveys a strong 
impression of the vigor and individuality of theman^ 
ami gives tokioi of a character which might well have 
left a lasting impre-sion even on a larger and more 
cultured community than his native Ujwn that he 
loved so well. 

Hon. Danikl F. Ki.no was born January 8, 1801, 
in the South I’arishof the old townof Danvers, which 
afterwards la'came the townof I'eabotly. His parents^ 
Daniel and I’lnebe i Upton) King, came of families 
long settled in that vicinity. William King, the an- 
cestor of the King family, was one of the original set- 
tler.s, having received a grant of land in 1636, and 
from that day to the present the King family has 
maintained its ownership of land in the vicinity, and 
in every generation its representatives have held an 
j honorable place among their townsmen for those qual- 
itie.s of industry, intelligence and sturdy independ- 
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etice of character which mark the descendants of so 
many of the pioneers in tlie Puritan settlement of New 
England. For reasons remarked in the historical 
sketch of the town, the policy of those who undertook 
the direction of the settlement of this region had for 
its rc.sult the growth of a community marked by the 
superior character of its individual members. Though 
they chose the agricultural life, and their lot was cast 
amid the simplest of social customs and methods of 
living, they not only maintained among themselves 
an unusual degree of intellectual development, but by 
wise forelhought in educational atfairs and careful 
home-training these same «iualitie8, along with the 
loyalty to their native soil, which was an early char- 
acteristic, have been perpetuated to the present time. 
By intermarriage, Mr. King numbered among his an- 
cestors not only those families whose names were 
borne by his father and mother, but he was allied 
with the Pages, the Putnams, the Townes, the Nurses, 
the .lucobses and Flints, and others of those who have 
dwelt in that region since the earliest settlement. As 
Mr. Upliarn remarks, in his memoir to Air. King, he 
may bo considered as a specimen of the manhood de- 
veloped by the influences long operating in this lo- 
cality upon the generations which have occupied it. 

His family had from the first held a respectable 
jiosition as farmers, and in later times had been en- 
riched by extensive trading, so that the father of the 
subject of this sketch was possessed of means large 
for that time, and Daniel P. King was enabled to 
enjoy the advantages of a thorough academic educa- 
tion. His early training in the district school was 
continued at Saco in Maine, and at Phillips’ Acad- 
emy in Andover, where his preparation for college 
was completed. He took his degrees at Harvard 
University, graduating in the claas of 1823. As a 
boy he showed the same traits which marked his 
mature life. His exactne.ss of mind, clearness of 
memory for personal and historic details, quiet and 
courteous bearing, and respectful observance of the 
wholesome regulations of school life, attracted atten- 
tion even from his schoolmates, who never failed to 
be won by the charm of his thoughtful and warm- 
hearted personality. His college life illustrates the 
peculiarity of his character, that he cared little for 
rivalry with his classmates, and had small ambition 
to attain eminent distinction as a scholar. He 
quietly pursued his college course, acquiring by care- 
ful study a knowledge more practical than showy, 
and enriching his mind with a culture which enabled 
him to make the fullest use of his natural powers, 
and which gave him a mental grip and vigor that 
never failed of honorable attainment in the responsi- 
bilities which his singularly successful public life 
brought to him. Though known to be a young man 
of ample means, his taste and judgment avoided 
luxury and display, and made him rather a repre- 
sentative of the plain farming community from which 
he sprung.,# Notwithstanding his quiet and unassum- 


ing manner of life, the respectful good will of his 
classmates toward him was shown by his election as 
marshal at the commencement exercises. 

After.graduation, he began the study of the law, 
but did not develop a taste for that profession, 
though his qualities and attainments would undoubt- 
edly have insured success .as a lawj-er. The agricul- 
tural life ha<l the gre.atest attractions for him, and 
after his marriage, in 1824, to Miss Sarah P. Flint, 
he took up his residence on the excellent and beauti- 
fully situated farm near his home, left by her father, 
He/.ekiah Flint, which had been in the i)OS8es8ion of 
the Flint family for two centuries, and became a 
practical and successful farmer, em|)loying his leisure 
time in reading the masters of Engli.-h .literature, 
not neglecting the pursuit of classical studies, which 
he greatly enjoyed. It was a life not common then, 
and still more uncommon now in this country ; but 
he was not a man who could easily be spared from 
public duties, and it was not long before his towns- 
men learned to intrust their most important interests 
to his charge. It is to be remarked of this period of 
his life, which was surely the happiest, that while 
there was nothing of the speculator or money seeker 
about his ways, he had a shrewdness and conserva- 
tism which saved him from the extravagant mistakes 
of most gentlemen farmers, and gave him a well- 
earned reputation among his neighbor husbandmen. 

In 1835 he was elected a representative of his 
native town in the State Legislature. He had been 
put forward several years before, but failed of his 
election by one vote. He did not take this much to 
heart, but observed in his quiet way that he owed his 
fortunate escape to having himself voted for the suc- 
cessful candidate ; and he claimed thereby the right 
to share in the satisfaction and congratulations of the 
winning party. 

In 1836, he was selected by his townsmen to de- 
liver the address at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the monument erected in honor of those who fell at 
j the battle of Lexington ; a duty which he performed 
I with the same careful historical research and happy 
j facility of speech which marked his later efl'orts. 

He afterward, in 1845, delivered a eulogy on Generiil 
I Foster, the hero of that fight. 

j While a member of the House of Representatives, 
j he rendered a great service to the cause of education 
1 by introducing and carrying into effect an order in- 
! structing the Committee on Education to consider 
the expediency of providing by law for the better 
1 education of teachers of the public schools. This 
movement, followed up and enforced by able co- 
workers, led to the establishment of the Board of 
Education, and of the several Normal Schools in the 
commonwealth. 

Mr. King’s chief efforts as a State legislator were 
in aid of the agricultural interest, which w.as through 
life an object dear to him. He was impressed with 
the opinion that there was great need of more scien- 
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tific teaching mid applicHtion in ngriculturo, ninl he 
]i,st no opportunity of aiding plans for meeting this 
nec‘i' lie brought forward a proposition, since car- 
rioil into ettVet, of estahlisliing a college for .this de- 
partnieiit of instruction, and for providing a profes- 
sorship of the same in Harvard (U)llege. While in 
poiigroMS in 1848, he resisted successfully an altoinpt 
to rtnluce tlie nuniher of copies printed of tlie Annual 
_\gricultural Heport prei'iircd hy the (’oniinissioner 
of I’atoiits. 

He served two years in the House, and was then 
returned as a Senator from Ks.sex (.bounty. He con- 
tiiiuetl in the Senate four years, during the last two 
of whieli he was President of that laidy, and won the 
highest opinions hy ids performance of the duties ol 
tlie oftice. 

In 1842 he was again elected to the House, and 
after un exciting contest for Speaker, Mr. King, 
though not at tirst a candidate, was elected hy a 
majority of one vote. His known devotion to ad- 
vanced views in opposition to slavery was tlie means 
of attracting loti's which could not he commanded 
bv the other Whig candidate. This success gave him 
a conmianding position in the Commonwealth, and 
was not the only iwcasion on which, though an un- 
deviating Whig, lie reeeiveil supjairt outside of (larty 
lines. He began to be calKni the “ man of luck,' and 
his giMMl fortune, which was in reality the result ol u 
trust in his ability and uprightness going beyond 
party lines, followed him all his life through. 

After seven years’ service in the legislature, he was 
eleeteii a representative to Congress in 184H. Tliere 
had been two iinsueeessful attempts to elect a con- 
gressman from the district of wliicli Danvers was a 
part. At that time, a majority of the votes was 
necessjiry to elect, and after the two contests the 
Whig candidate withdrew, and Mr. King Uaik his 
place. At the next special election, the Democratic 
plurality was greatly reduced, and the Democratic 
candidate, a man distinguished in his party, with- 
drew rather than meet the defeat which he foresaw. 
In the fourth trial, Mr. King received a majority of 
eighty-two votes, and he held the district by secure 
majorities to the end of his life. 

He early took a part in the important and exciting 
debates of the period. Within a few days after he 
took his seat, he presented the resolves of the l.i«gis- 
lature of Massachusetts against the annexation of 
Texa-*, and shortly afterward he took part in a warm 
debate in behalf of slaves and free negroes in the 
District of Columbia. 

He was one of the foremost champions of the anti- 
slavery cause, and was ever fearless in his efforts and 
speech. M’hile he was yet a new member, in .January, 
1844, a southern member interrupted him while he was 
presenting, as the voice of Massachusetts freemen, 
certain resolves of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
relating to slavery, to ask whether the petitions had 
not been signed and prepared by a runaway slave 


from Virginia. Mt- King replieil, that ‘ be prcsunied 
the petition whs signed by freemen only, for iu 
Miussaehiisetts they hail m> slaves, luft every niuu, 
erealeil in the image of his .Maker," ' uf <-bis jmint 
the whole of the angry vioUmce of tbe friends of 
slavery was exerted to inlimidate and sii|ipri“ss him ; 
hut raising his voiee to the full power and height for 
whieli it was remarkahle, he eontiniied in tones Jis- 
tinetly lieurd al'ove tlie Uproar “owes Hllegiance to 
Him alone." 

Si great was tlie imprea.Mioii of personal [loWer 
tlien exliiliileii, tlmt althougli lie was deelared out ot 
order hy the Speaker, he wan allowed to eoiitiliuo li's 
speeeli, and no attempt was over again niiide to over- 
awe or sileiiee liim. The ineiileiit made a deej) 
impri-ssion in his favor not only among tlie friends of 
lilierty, hut witli all wlio iidin i red courage and address, 
l-'roni that day lie was marked as a leader. 

In 1844 lie iiitrodiieed an<l carried an ameiidiiicnt 
proliiliitiiig spirit rations in the navy, and also used 
his intlueneo toward the eoiu pletion of eoimt improve- 
ments at ft.iekport, Mas.s. He was placeil upon 
important committees of llio House, and was success- 
ful in urging reforms, and in securing support for 
enterprises of tslnealioii ami puldie improveinetits. 
He WHS an earnest siipporl«'r of the eontinuaiice of 
tlie lishing lionnties, and a siiieere friend ol the hardy 
and patriotic fishermen of bis native state; and on 
more than one oeeasiou his voice and iiillneneo were 
sueeessful in securing relief for wronged or disuhled 
fishermen ami seamen, and for tile m-eessities of the 
Naval Hospital. He was cieeply interested in tlie 
appliention of the Smithsonian Fund, ami urged tlie 
claims of agriculture to its H.>wistHnee. He attempted 
to obtain from Coiigres.s provision for tlie erection of 
a moiuiment to (ieneral Warren, and lie reported a 
bill to erect a monument to cSeiieral Herkimer.iX 

The Mexican War met with bis persistent and un- 
compromising opposition. I le lost no ojijiortuuity to 
vote against it from first U> last. t)n the passage of 
the bill to raise volunteer and otlier troops for tbe 
war, there were one hundred and fifty-nine yeas to 
four nays, two of which were those of .lohn tiuincy 
.\dams and Daniel 1’. King;. His opposition to the 
war endeared liim to tlie Society of Friends, and on 
two occasions lie presented to Congress tlie memorials 
of the society against the war, and succeeded in ob- 
taining recognition for them ; ami in the second in- 
stance, in 1848, he obtained, in tlie face of vigorous 
opposition, not only a proper reference of the me- 
morial, but a vote to print it. In a speech delivered 
on tlie 4th of February, 1847, he declared that he 
wislicil his epitajih niiglit stay of him, — “A I.a)ver of 
Peace, of Liberty, of his Country— he voted against 
the Mexican War.” His objection to the Mexican 
War did not prevent him from being a sincere friend 
to the patriotic soldier, and in 1850 he made an earn- 
est effort to extend and complete the provisions of 
law in favor of the veterans of 1812. i- 
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He hold for a long time the chairmaiiHliip of the 
Committee on AecountH, and distinguisilied himself 
by instituting reforms in contingent expenses. On 
one occnaioii a member of the opposing party was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Winthrop, then Speaker of the House, 
to the chairmanship of that committee, but declined 
it in favor of the pre-eminent qualifications of Mr. 
King for the place. In 1849, under a Democratic 
Speaker, he still retained this chairmanship. He 
also served as chairman and member of other import- 
ant committees, and was frequently entrusted with 
the duty of making np their reports, and conducting 
the management of them in the House, in which he 
was remarkably successful. 

While in Congress Mr. King confined himself 
mostly to incidental debates and to discussions 
arising from hour to hour. But on the few occasions 
when ho essayed a more elaborate effort, he disiilayed 
marke<l powers us a speaker, and was fluent in style 
and thought, and always impressive from the unmis- 
takable sincerity and profoundness of his convictions. 
His sncce.ss as a |niblic speaker, and indeed as a luib- 
lic man, rested not so much upon any exterior or aj)- 
parent qualifications as upon the native vigor of mind 
and force of personal character, which never failed to 
exert a powerful influence over those with whom he 
came in contact, and to command attention and re- 
spect even from his strongest political opponents. 

During his last years in Congress he fearlessly es- 
poused the cause of liberty, and his name was known 
throughout the country, not merely for his opinions, 
but for his readiness in argument and his skill and 
success in debate. In his last elaborate speech, in 
May, 1850, he reaffirmed the princijjles to which he 
had always been so consistent, and eloquently an- 
nounced his unalterable determination to oppose the 
spread of slavery. 

Such was his devotion to his public duties that he 
would suffer no private interest to interfere with his 
presence at important junctures.^ On one occasion, 
as related by his colleague, the Hon. John G. Palfrey, 
he received news of the severe illness of a beloved 
daughter. At the time the debate upon an import- 
ant measure of public policy was drawing to a close, 
and he refused to leave his post until the final vote 
on the question was taken. He then set out at once, 
but arrived at his home too late to see his child alive, j 
Buell heroic devotion to duty in one so affectionate 
and warm-hearted ranks with the noblest examples 
of history. 

His religious life and character were sincere and 
earnest. He attended the Unitarian Church in the 
South Parish of Danvers, and was most faithful in 
his duties there. While the presiding officer of the 
Senate of Massachusetts he confided to an intimate 
friend that he neverdeft his lodgings to take his place 
in the State-House without first invoking in prayer 
guidance from above. He carried his religious prin- 
ciples into the smallest details of life, and was always 
6'J 


ready for occasions to do good, either by the thought- 
ful and liberal bestowal of charity, or by kindly in- 
terest and advice. In paying tribute to his charac- 
ter upon the occasion of the formal announcement of 
his death in the House of llepresentatives, Mr. 
Joseph R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, summed up a 
most feeling and appreciative speech by saying, “ If I 
were called upon to present, from public life, the 
true exemplification of the Christian gentleman, I 
know of no character that would more beautifully il- 
lustrate the idea, and supply the model, than that of 
Daniel P. King.” 

On the lOih of July, 1850, he left Washington to 
attend to some business requiring his presence at 
home. He had i)reviously been somewhat unwell, 
though his indisposition had not been considered 
dangerous. He seemed, for a few days, to improve 
with the rest from public duties; but very soon the 
disease took on a more serious form, and he died on 
the 25th of July. His return and illness had hardly 
become known beyond the immediate neighborhood, 
and the announcement of his death brought a shock 
deeply felt throughout the whole country. 

His healih had generally been good, and his well 
known simplicity of living apparently had its effect 
in a still youthful freshness of complexion and ap- 
pearance. But it is probable that his long residence 
away from his beloved farm, and the pressure of ir- 
regular hours and responsible duties, had slowly un- 
dermined his powers of resistance to illness, and 
when he at last broke down, the end came quickly. 

In Congress, and by the press and individuals 
throughout the land, the most sincere tributes were 
paid to his memory; and nowhere more deeply than 
in his native town and among his own kindred and 
neighbors, was his loss felt and grieved for, and his 
character appreciated and lauded. He was in the 
truest sense a representative of the best element of 
New England; stainless in private character, unas- 
suming in life and manners, clear and vigorous in in- 
tellect and while not seeking advancement, not 
shrinking from any responsibility which came as his 
duty; inflexible in principles and fearless in their 
utterance, yet never desirous of useless quarrels; 
having “ malice toward none and charity for all.” His 
character gathered weight with ye.ars, until he wield- 
ed an influence which seemed inexplicable to those 
who looked at the surface and saw only the plain, 
quiet and unobtrusive man, not marked by striking 
qualities of appearance or address, and hardly sug- 
gesting in his kindly and genial face that intellectual 
and moral vigor and energy which always rose to the 
full height of the occasion. Without laying claim 
to the title of a great man, he filled every position 
to which his remarkable fortune called him, nobly 
and with effective results. 

Beside his political honors, he was far many years 
a trustee of the Massachusetts Lunatic Asylum, a 
member of the Essex Historical Society, of the Es- 
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eex Natural History Society and of the New Eng- 
land Historico-Genealogical Society. He was a mem- 
ber and trustee of the Massachusetts Society for pro- 
moting agriculture, and an officer of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society. 

His political life seemed to be in its very prime of 
successful vigor when he left Washington never to re- 
turn. Mr. Upham, to whose very interesting and 
valuable memoir the writer of this brief outline is 
chiefly indebted for his materials, believed that if 
Mr. King had lived he would have been within no 
longtime Governor of Massachusetts. Certain it is, 
that in the stormy times which followed, his voice 
and his influence would ever have been found on the 
side of liberty, union and equal rights for all. 

George Peabody, the sou of Thomas and Judith 
Peabody, was born February 18, 1785, in a house still 
standing in Peabody, on the northerly side of Wash- 
ington Street, the old Iloston road. The Pealiody 
family is one of historic distinction, both in England 
and in this country. George Peabody was a descend- 
ant of Lieut. Francis Pabody, who emigrated from 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England, in IGSr), and set- 
tled in Topsfield, then a part of Salem Village, in 
1667, where he died in 1698. The name of Peahody 
is found in the early annals of the province, and sev- 
eral of the name served honorably in the various wars 
in which the mother country enlisttsl the services of 
her colonists; and in the Revolution from Hunker's 
Hill and the siege of Ihtston, to the end of that 
triumphant struggle, the name is borne upon the 
roll of honor of these who faithfully served their 
country. 

The branch of the family to which George Pea- 
body belonged, was but poorly endowed with worldly 
goods at the time of his birth. He gained his early 
education in the district school of the town, and 
when but twelve years of age he went to work in 
the grocery store of Captain Sylvester PriKtor, in 
1807. Captain Proctor’s store 8too<l for many years 
in the place now occupied by Mr. Grosvenor’s apothe- 
cary store. It was a small building, the upper part 
being used as a residence; and in the attic George 
had his room while he worke<l with Captain Proc- 
tor. His treatment here was kind, and Mr. Peabody 
always retained a warm feeling for Captain Proc- 
tor, and when in 1852 he gave the beginning of the 
fund which was to found a public library in his 
native town, he requested that the venerable Captain 
Proctor should be selected to lay the corner stone of 
the edifice. Unfortunately, the old gentleman did 
not live to perform that ceremony, to which he had 
looked forward with the deepest interest. 

Mr. Peabody is said to have told the story that 
the first dollar he ever earned was while he was yet 
a school-boy, for tending a little booth for the sale 
of ajjples and other delicacies at some celebration. 
He stuck to his post, in spite of the fascinations of 
the country sports about him, and was rewarded for 


his faithfulness with a dollar, which he said gave 
him more pleasure than any Iransaetion in all the 
great and sueeessful Rnuneial operations of his later 
days. 

After remaining with his first emj)loyer about three 
years, he went to Thctforil, Vt., where he lived fora 
year with his maternal grandfather, Jeremiah Dodge, 
a farmer. In 1811 ho became aclork inthostoro of his 
brother David, in Newburyport. It is reealled that his 
superior penmanship, a characteristic which he pre- 
served throughout his life, caused him to ho 8eleelo<l, 
while in Newburyport, to write ballots for the Federal 
party, for which he received payment outside of his 
scanty wages ns clerk. 

He had not been long in Newburyport, when a 
disas’rous fire, which he himself is said to have been 
the first to discover, caused great injury to that town, 
and so afl’wti'tl his brother's business that ho was 
again thrown upon his own resourecs. 

Although but sixteen years of age, he was gifted 
with a manly and vigorous frame, a handsomo face 
and figure, and a prepossessing manner and adilress, 
which with his previous experience, enabled him 
successfully to venture in business by himself. He 
obtained from Mr. Prescott Spaulding, of Newbury- 
port, letters which enabled him to purchase on credit 
from James Reed, of Iloston, two thousand dollars 
worth of giKMls, which he disposed of to advantage. 
He always spoke with gratitude of Mr. Spaulding 
and Mr. Reed, and ascribed to their kindly assistance 
his first success in commercial life. 

In 1812 he accompanied his uncle, Gen. .fohn Pea- 
body, to Georgetown,!). C., where the two engaged in 
business together for two years. Alter his establish- 
ment in business here, the first consignment made to 
him was by Francis Todd, of NewburyjKirt. He en- 
tertained a warm regard for that town, though he 
had lived there so short a time; and in after years 
he made a donation to the public library of the 
town. 

He manifested unusual ability us commercial as- 
sistant ill his uncle's busineas. Ilis unfailing courte- 
sy and afl'ability won him many friends. It was saiil 
of him in after life that he would be “ a popular man 
if he was not worth a dollar ; ” and that quality was 
no small factor in his success. Even in the height of 
his commercial importance he was remarkably unas- 
suming in dress and dcfiortment ; he was scrupu'ous- 
ly exact and punctual in the discharge of his obliga- 
tions, whether business or personal; and his 8ucces.s 
was no more than the natural result of a life singu- 
larly well-planned to etfect financial success. 

He was a good writer and speaker, and some of his 
speeches and letters are remarkable lor a simple and 
natural eloquence of style and expression. His con- 
versational powers were of a higlr order. 

He never married, and when living in Ijondon he 
never had a hou.se of his own, but lived in lodgings; 
and his personal expenses were never, even in bis 
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liittcr days, large, for he cared little for luxuries, and 
his tastes were Bimi>le. At the sumptuous dinners 
which ho often gave, lie was wont to fare simply from 
some common dish, though he was particular about 
the appointments of his table, and prided himself on 
its excellence. Fruit was almost his only table lux- 
ury. Until his failing strength made it a necessity, 
he kept no valet. 

He had a very retentive memory, particularly in 
regard to names and places, and would give the most 
minute particulars of events that had occurred many 
years before. 

He was very fond of singing, Scottish songs being 
his favorites. 

In 1814, when only nineteen years of age, he en- 
tered into partnership, in the wholesale dry goods 
business, with Mr. Elisha Riggs, in Georgetown ; Mr. 
Riggs furnishing the capital, and Mr. Peabody con- 
ducting the business as active partner. 

During the War of 1812, although under age, he 
joined a volunteer company of artillery, and did mil- 
itary duty at Fort Warburton, which commanded the 
river approach to Washington. For this service, to- 
gether with a previous short service at Newburyport, 
he long afterward received one of the grants of land 
bestowed by Congress upon the soldiers of that time. 

The war over, he entered heartily into the develop- 
ment of his business, and frequently took long jour- 
neys alone on horseback to extend the sales of the 
house. In 1815 the house removed to Baltimore, and 
in 1822 branch houses were established in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The business proved very successful, owing chiefly 
to the talent and industry of Mr. Peabody ; and when 
by the retirement of Mr. Elisha Riggs, in 1830, Mr. 
Peabody became the senior partner of the firm, the 
house of Peabody, Riggs & Company, took rank with 
the leading concerns of the country. In the course 
of his business he made several visits to Europe, 
going to London first in 1827. 

In 1837, having withdrawn from the firm of Pea- 
body, Riggs & Company, he began business with oth- 
ers as a merchant and money broker, by the style of 
“George Peabody & Co., of Warnford Court, City.” 
The firm held deposits for customers, discounted bills, 
negotiated loans and bought or sold stocks. He was 
remarkably successful in his operations, and soon be- 
gan to accumulate the foundation of the large Ibrtune 
which he eventually attained. 

lie never forgot his American citizenship, but w’as 
known throughout his life as the upholder of the 
credit of American securities ; his assistance availed 
to carry the finances of his adopted State, Maryland, 
safely over a critical period, and at a time when faith 
in American securities was depressed in London, his 
far-sighted and patriotic action helped greatly to re- 
establish confidence and credit. Speaking at Balti- 
more, in November, 1866, be said, “ Fellow-citizens, 
the Union of the States of America was one of the 


earliest objects of my childhood’s reverence. For the 
independence of our country, my father bore arms in 
some of the darkest days of the Revolution; and 
from him and from his example, I learned to love 
and honor that Union. Later in life, I learned more 
fully its inestimable worth; perhaps more fully than 
most have done, for, born and educated at the North, 
then living nearly twenty years at the South, and thus 
learning, in the best school, the character and life of 
her people; finally, in the course of a long residence 
abroad, being thrown in intimate contact with in- 
dividuals of every section of our glorious land, I 
came, as do most Americans who live long in foreign 
lands, to love our country as a whole; to know and 
take pride in all her sons, as equally countrymen ; to 
know no North, no South, no East, no West. And so 
I wish publicly to avow, that, during the terrible con- 
test through which the nation has passed, my sympa- 
thies were still and always will be with the Union ; 
that my uniform course tended to assist, but never to 
injure, the credit of the government of the Union; 
and, at the close of the war, three-fourtlis of all the 
property I possessed had been invested in United 
States Government and State securities, and remains 
so at this time.” During the war he gave liberally to 
various sanitary fairs. 

At the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, in the 
absence of appropriations by Congress, the American 
exhibitors at the Crystal Palace found themselves in 
serious difficulty for lack of funds to fit up the 
American department, and for a time the exhibitors 
were disheartened. At this critical moment, Mr. 
Peabody did what Congress should have done, and by 
the advance of a large sum enabled his countrymen 
to take their proper place in the Exhibition. It was 
an act which earned the gratitude of all Americans. 
In the same year he gave his first great Fourth of 
July feast, at Willis’s Rooms, to American citizens 
and the best society of London, headed by the Duke 
of VV’^ellington. Mr. Peabody, after this, extended 
his hospitality to a larger extent than ever before ; 
he invited to dinner every person who brought a letter 
of credit on his house ; and celebrated every Fourth 
of July by a dinner to the Americans in London, 
inviting some distinguished English friends to meet 
them. 

Mr. Peabody had now accomplished the object of 
his life, so far as concerned the acquisition of a large 
fortune. He had alwaj-s been liberal in giving to 
worthy objects; in 1836, when the Lexington Monu- 
ment in Danvers w'as erected, he contributed the 
balance of several hundred dollars necessary to com- 
plete the work. When the South Church in Danvers 
was destroyed by fire, he made a liberal contribution 
toward rebuilding it; and the spirit which he after- 
ward showed had already been manifest in smaller 
things. 

But about this time he seems to have conceived the 
idea of giving his great wealth in such a way that he 
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iniglit direct tlic application of it while he yet lived. 

In 1852, he made the gift to (he town of Danvers, of 
which an account has been given elsewhere, of 
$20,000, which was increased before his death to 
$ 200 , 000 . 

The same year, he |>rovidcd the means ot fitting 
out the “Advance,” Dr. Kane’s ship, for the .Arctic ! 
voyage in search of Sir John Franklin. 

In 1857, he made his first donation to the I’eahody 
Institute in Baltimore, to which he gave in all up- | 
wards of $1,0(X1,000. 

In 185G, Mr. I'eahody visited this country. He was ■ 
tendered a public reception by a committee ot dis- 
tinguished .Americans, but declined all public recep- 
tions except in his native town. 

On the 9th of October. 18.50, a reception and dinner 
was given to Mr. Peabody by the peo|de of Danvers. 
The children of the schools made up a procession 
brilliant with emblematic costumes and banners; 
elaborate decorations were placed upon public and 
private buildings, and across the streets arches of wel- 
come were ])laced. .A distinguishevi gathering of in- 
vited guests met in the Peabody Institute, ami among 
the speakers were Oov. Gardner, Ivdward Kverett, 
Pre.sident AValker, Prof. C. C. Felton and other emi- 
nent men. A full account of this reception, includ- 
ing a sketch of the Peabody Institute to that time, , 
was publishetl by the town. j 

Mr. Peabody did not long remain in this country at ; 
this visit. I 

I n 1859 he set about carrying out a long cherished 
purpose of establishing homes for the deserving i>oor 
of London ; for this purpose, he gave in all, including 
a bequest in his will, £500,090. This great charity 
has been admirably managed by the trustees, and the 
value of the property nearly or quite doubled, by the 
investment of income. Over twenty thousand |H'rsons 
are accommodated in the tenements comprised in this 
charity, the average rent of each of the live thousand 
separate dwellings being 4». OJd. per week. The 
tenants are not paupers, but artisans and laboring 
men and women of a great variety of occupations. 
There are eighteen diflerent locations where blocks 
of buildings have been erectevl under the trust. 

In 1866 Mr. Peabody again returned to this coun- 
try, and set about the arrangement of a scries of gifts 
to charities and institutions of learning which was 
without a parallel, and which doubtless formed the 
inspiration for later gifts by wealthy men during their 
lifetime. 

He first turned his attention to his native town of 
South Danvers, and by a gift of one hundred thous- 
and dollars, placed the institute there on a substan- 
tial foundation. He gave fifty thousand dollars to 
the Peabody Institute in Danvers in September, 1866. 
About the same time, he established libraries on a 
smaller scale at Thetford, Vermont, and at George- 
town, Mass., the residence of his mother. 

In October, 1866, he made a donation of one hundred 


I and fifty thousand dollars to Yale 0<d!cgc to found a 
■ museum of natural history; and the same month ho 
gave one htindrctl and tilty Ihonsaiul dollars to found a 
museum of Auu riean arehicoh gy and ethnology in 
connection with Harvard University. 

In January, 1867, he gave twenty thousand dollars 
to the Massaeliusclls llistorieal Society; and during 
the next mouth he gave one humired and forty 
thousand dollars to found the Peabody Academy of 
Seienee in conneetioii with the Kssex Institute in 
Salem. .At about the eame time he gave twenty-five 
thousand dollars to Kenyon (College, of whieh his 
friend. Bishop Mcllvaine, was then president. In 
1867, too, he gave fifteen thousaml didlars to New- 
huryport, for the [mblic library. He gave to Phillips 
Academy, at .Vndover, Mass., the sum of twenty-live 
thousaml dollars. 

During this visit hebegau the erection of a memorial 
chureh in the name ot his sister, Mrs. .1. P. Kussell, 
and himself, to the memory of his mother, in George- 
town, at a cost of one hundred thousand didlars. It 
was ihslieated in 18ti8, and John G. Whittier wrote a 
poem foi the occasion. 

The greatest of his American charities, the South- 
ern Kdiieation Fiiiiil, was begun by him during this 
visit to .America ; by the gill to a hoard of trustee* of 
one million dollars in available funds, ami one mil- 
lion dollars in bonds of the Slate of Missssippi, 
w hich it was hoped the nature ot the gift might im- 
pel that .''late to redeem, a* it had been decided she 
was legally bound to do. But thi» hope has never 
vet been rcalir.ed; and on his last visit, in lHii9, Mr. 
Pealxidy added one million to the cash capital ot the 
fund, making the whole gilt three million dollars. 

His health had already hegun to fail before his last 
visit, in 1869. He was very desinms to meet once 
more the various boards which had in charge his 
princely charities, and particularly the trustees of the 
Southern Kducation Fund ; and he accomplished that 
object. 

' The last visit of a public nature which Mr. Peabody 
made to his native town was in the summer ot 1869, 
when he invited a number of personal friends, and 
several of the trustees of his various charities, to meet 
him at the Peabody Institute. Among the gm-sts 
were Charles Sumner, Robert C. \Vinlhro|>, Kx-gov- 
ernor Clitlbrd, and Oliver Wendell liolmt>a. Brief 
remarks were made bj' several ot the guests, ami Air. 
Holmes read a short poem. 

A remark of Mr. Peabody’s, a|>oken at the reunion, 

! is characteristic of his life and its objects. “ It is 
sometimes hard fur one who has devoted the best part 
of his life to the accumulation of money, to speml it 
for others ; but practise it, and keep on practising it, 
and I assure you it comes to be a pleasure.” 

His last appearance in public was during the great 
Peace Jubilee, 1869, when lie made a speech. He 
sought re.st and renewed health at White Sulphur 
Springs, in Virginia, but without success, and re- 
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tiirncfl to London in the hope that the change ol air 
to hia accustomed haunt.s miglit he of benefit to him. 
But he did not rally as hehoi)pd, and, growing rapidly 
worse, he died November 4, 1800. 

The highest honors w-ere pai<l him, both in Eng- 
land ami in his native country. A funeral service 
was ])crformed over his coflin in Westminster Abbey, 
and the Bishop of London jireached a funeral ser- 
mon in the Abbey on the Hunday following. The 
Briti.sh war-ship “ Monarch,” one of the finest iron- 
clads in the British navy, was ordered by her Majes- 
ty’s government to convey the remains of the philan- 
thropist to his native land, and it waseonvoyed by an 
American war-sliip, and also a French vessel iletailcd 
by the Emperor for that service. One of the royal 
irrinces. Prince Arthur, aecompanieri the expedition, 
and attended tlie funeral exercises in this country as 
the representative of Ids niotlier, the tiiieen. 

The funeral fleet brought the body to I’ortland, 
Me., where it lay in state; thence it was brought to 
his native town, then callcil by his own name, where, 
after lying in state in the building whicb he had 
given, it was buried in the family lot which he had 
selected in Harmony Grove Cemetery. The funeral 
exercises were lield in the Old South Church, on the 
site where in a former edifice he had attended divine 
service as a hoy. The whole town was in mourning; 
great crowds of strangers filled the streets; the 
funeral oration was eloquently and fittingly pro- 
nounced by Kobert C. Winlhrop; and amid a wild 
snow-storm, which sprang up during the ceremonies, 
the soleiuu procession wouml its slow way to the 
^ burial-place. 

The following is a list, not wholly complete, but 
giving most of his larger contributions to charity, ed- 
ucation and progress: 

To tin- Mftto of Marylaiifl, money due him for nego* 


tialhig Stale loan of *8,0o<>,i> 0 f(i0,000 

To tbo PfHlMxIy lubtitnte, Palthnure, including ac- 
crued iiitcieat 1,50(»,000 

To the Sonlhern Education Fund 3/H)i»,0i0 

To YaloOdlcgR 150,000 

To Ilurvaitl College 15t),IH)0 

To the IVabotly Academy of Science, Salem Ho.oOO 

To Phillijn* Acatlemy, Andover 25,uj0 

To tho Poubody Institute, Peulxaly 200,000 

To tho Pealxaly High School, I’eabody 2, <>00 

To the PfalHxly IiiBtItule, I>am era 5^,0<I0 

To the Massachueett* Ilieturical Society 2O,0tK) 

To Kenyon College, Ohio 25,tKKi 

To Ne^^bury|K^rt for the Public Library 15,000 

To the Memorial Church in Georgetown. Maee lOO.OOO 

To the library in tJeorgetown 5,0o0 

To the library in Thetfonl, Vermont 5,500 

To Kaiie'e Arctlcexpedilion 10,000 

To different sanitary fairs 10,000 

To unjwid moneys advanced to uphold the credit of 

States 40,000 

To homes for the poor in Loudon 2,500,000 

Total $8 ,007, .500 


Besides these, Mr. Peabody made a large number 
of donations for various public purposes in sums 
ranging up to one thousand dollars, and extending 
back as far as 1835. 


His great charitable gifts brought world-wide 
recognition during his life-time. The Queen, on his 
refusal of a baronetcy, sent him an autograph letter, 
which he had indicated as a gift which would be 
specially valued by him, and accompanied it by a 
miniature portrait of herself in enamel on gold, by 
Tilb, which is deposited at the Peabody Institute, 
Peabody, as a recognition of his munificent gift to the 
poor of London. In 180G Congress ordered that a 
gold medal valued at five thousand dollars be given 
him for his great gift to the South. The city of 
London presented liim with the freedom of the city 
in a gold box, and the Fishmongers’ Company and 
Mercliant Tailors’ F'raternity, of the ancient London 
Guilds, honored him with membership in their 
Imdies, the Fishmongers presenting their memorial 
in a gold box. These valued gifts were presented by 
Mr. Peabody, with other valuable papers and memor- 
ials, to the Peabody Institute in Peabody, where they 
are treasured in la-ting remembrance of his bene- 
factions. 

Fitch Poole, the son of Deacon Fitch Poole, was 
born June 13, 180.3, in the house in Poole’s Hollow 
in the South Parish of Danvers, built by his great- 
grandfather, John Poole, about 1757. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools of the town, and having 
learned the trade of sheepskin and morocco manu- 
facturer, lie engaged in that business in a store close 
by his birth-place, and during many years was inter- 
ested either by himself or in cora))any with others in 
that branch of industry. He very early developed a 
decided taste for literary pursuits, and became a 
corresiiondent of the newspapers of the vicinity, 
sometimes treating of political matters and sometimes 
of the early history and traditions of the locality, in 
width he was deeply versed, and which he made a 
life-long study, becoming a recognized authority on 
antiquarian matters, and displaying a never-failing 
enthusiasm in research and in the discussion of all 
that pertained to town and early colonial history. 

His reading was varied and extensive, and his 
writing was marked by a natural and expressive 
style, which showed the originality of his thought, 
and was constantly flavored with a piquancy of idea 
and expression springing from his keen and delicate 
sen.se of humor, a quality which entered largely into 
his genial and winning personality, and which made 
him through life a delightful companion whose every- 
day greeting had a cheerful and sunny influence, and 
who brought smiles into every company. 

The artistic temperament was clearly shown in 
him, not only in his literary work, but in various 
other directions, particularly in a cleverness for cari- 
cature and humorous sketches with the pencil, and an 
aptitude for modelling in plaster, which. was remark- 
able. considering his lack of elementary training for 
such work. Some portrait busts, and also some 
original conceptions in plaster, particularly a series 
of representations of humorous characters in Irving’s 
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“History of New York,” show truces of distinct 
power and originality. 

His fondness for the humorous, and his (luickness 
of wit, maile him, particularly in his younger days, 
the centre of a little band of choice spirits, whoso 
amusing exploits are still remembered by many of 
the people of South Danvers. 

The familiarity of intercourse in tho.se early times, 
and the comparatively slight ditlerencesof social rank 
in the community, encouraged a sort of practical 
joking, which was as harmless ns i)ractical joking 
ever is, and more than usually original anil witty in 
its methods. Many were the individuals who un- 
wittingly made s|>ort for these practical jokers, but it 
was rarely that any ill will grew out of their doings. 
The exhibition to friends for their criticism (some- 
times adverse), of a portrait of Mr. I’oide really 
made up by the subject’s inserting his living head 
into a place cut in the canvas; orders given to new 
recruits in the militia to parade at novel seasons, and 
with surprising equipments; half the town induced 
to visit the scene of a remarkable chasm fornual in 
the Square on .\pril-fools’ day — such were some of 
the odd fancies which furnished amusement for the 
town’s people. One of the most characteristic and 
successful of these practical jokes was carried out by 
Mr. Toole in later life. In the early days of the I’ea- 
body Institute lectures. Professor Hitchcock, the 
eminent geologist, delivered a course of lectures on 
geology, and while in town he was entcrUined by 
Mr. Poole, and a large number of the people of the 
town were invited to meet him. When the time for 
refreshments arrived, the company was ushered into 
a well supplied supper room, and just at that mo- 
ment the host was called away for a moment, and ex- 
cused himself with a cordial iiiTitation to his guests 
to help themselves to the good things before them. 
.After the first descent upon the table a strange em- 
barrassment stole over those who endeavored to dis- 
pense the refreshments. One would take off the cov- 
er from a dish, and hastily replace it; another found 
the oysters of surprising weight and texture; the 
cake could scarcely be lifted; the icecreams and cus- 
tards could be carried about bodily by the sjkjous in- 
serted in them; each new dish was more puzzling 
than the last. At length it dawned upon the bright- 
er spirits, that here was truly a geological feast, and 
the laugh began. The oysters were pudding-stone; 
the cake was brick, frosted with plaster of Paris; 
custards and creams were of plaster colored, and 
moulded ; sugar, cream, every detail of the banquet 
was of mineral origin, of pla.ster, or stone, or clay. 
When the fun began to subside, another door was 
thrown open, and a more edible repast was spread 
before the guests. 

His intimate knowledge of the early history of his 
native place, and his facility in imitating the ancient 
style of writing, enabled him to reproduce more 
vividly than any other writer of his class the peculiar 


life and color of those early times, with all its (piaint- 
ne.ss of diction and spelling, and its apparently uu- 
eonscious humor of expression. Several of bis poems 
and sketches, relating to the witeheraft times, are of 
uuu'ual merit, particularly a ballad, widely eireu- 
luted, entitled “(.lib's Corey and Cloodwyfo Corey,” 
which is an admirable reprodiietioii of the old ballad 
style. Another well-known p<M'm is that which was 
written fi>r the centennial celebration at Danvers, 
“ CiU-s Corey’s Dream,” which attained a wiile celeb- 
rity, both for its |)oetieul merits and the keen and 
thoughtful humor which pervailes it. Mr. Poole’s 
I enjoyment of an innocent hoax induced him occa- 
sionally to introduce bis old time sketches under the 
■ guise of veritable nuti(|uities. One of the most re- 
i markable of his efforts in this direction was brought 
; out at the time of taking down the old South Meet- 
ing-house, in I8dtl, when a communication was re- 
, ceived by a Sjilem paper, purporting to contain a 
copy of an old letter written by one Lawrence Conant, 
which described the ordination of the Kev. Mr. Pres- 
cott at the new meeting-house in the middle precinct 
of Salem in 1713, as seen by the writer. 8o perfect 
\ was the reprixluction of the quaint language and 
spelling of the time, and so admirable the color of 
the composition and the apparent truthfidness of the 
details, describing personages prominent in the prov- 
ince, that it at first passeil everywhere as genuine, 
and it wiis nut till some acute antiipiary detected a 
I discrepancy of dates in the d.ictiment that the de- 
ception was detected ; and even long afterward the 
letter of Lawrence Conant was occasionally referred 
to as genuine. The paper is full of delightful touches 
of humor, and was only intended as a facetious jru 
d'etprit, siiul was promptly and publicly acknowledged 
as such by Mr. Poole; but no amount of explanation 
has ever been able to destroy the authenticity of the 
document. About the same time he wrote a poem in 
the Scotch dialect called “ Lament of the Hats inhab- 
iting the old South Church,” which has been greatly 
admired. 

He was an ardent Whig, and aftcrwarils a strong 
Republican, deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
movement, and always jirogressive in his ideas. 

Some of his political papers were pointed and effec- 
tive productions. During the Mexican War he wrote 
a series of articles for a Salem paper entitled “ The 
Trial of James K. Polk for Murder.” These were 
collected and printed in a jiamphlet as a plea.sant sa- 
tire ; a copy found its way to Mexico, where it was 
translated and circulated a.s a genuine historical doc- 
, ument. Another political satire was his parody on 
“John Gilpin’s Ride,” written as the Carrier’s Ad- 
dress of the Salem Register in 1852, beginning, — 

** Goorge Boutwell was a citizen 
Of ciedit and rcuown.'* 

He was frequently induced to favor the carrier boys 
by writing their annual address, which was sure to 
be sold if signed or known to be written by him. One 
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of tlicee addresses of witchcraft times, 

entitlctl) and Banquet on Gallows 

llill.” 

In he became (i,e cjjtor of a weekly paper in 
Sout h JJ‘>*"cr 8 called The Wizard, in whose columns 
‘'Pr>eiii'f ^ many of his best productions and most char- 
“^teristi*- hits of humor, in which passing events were 
dejjjcted with a spirit a 2 jd wit which made the paper 
widely known. 

In 186 C Mr. Poole ^vas appointed librarian of the 
Peabody Institute library in South Danvers, a posi- 
tion euiinently congenial to his taste, and in which 
he woi) universal respect and esteem for his helpful- 
ness and unfailing courtesy. He continued in this 
posit ion during the remainder of his life. 

ll is extremely modest and retiring disposition pre- 
vented him from making the use of his literary 
powers which others pos.scasing abilities far less 
striking and unique might have made of tliem. He 
never attempted any largo literary work, nor even 
collected such of his scattered pieces as might surely 
have won popular favor if they had been published 
in book form. He was hairpiest in his loved home, 
the old family homestead in which he was born and 
lived through all his three-score and ten years, and in 
wbicli he died; among bis friends, or quietly watching 
the effect of his writings on the small audience of his 
town’s people. He cared little for public office, but 
h;s interest in education made him for many years a 
valued and progressive member of the school commit- 
tee of the town ; he represented Danvers in the Gen- 
eral Court in 1841 and 1842, and was for a short time 
postmaster of Peabody under President Lincoln. 

H G died after a short illness on the 19th of August, 
1873. It is to be hoped that some competent hand 
may undertake to collect his writings and gather the 
materials for an adequate memorial of his life, which 
would illustrate much that is deeply interesting of 
the life and growth of his native town. 

SoiTRCES OF IXFORMATION. — The principal sources 
from which the writer has attained the facts for this 
sketeh, are the History of the Town of Danvers, by 
J. W'. Hanson, 1848; Salem Witchcraft, by Charles 
W. TJpham, 1867, from which some passages have 
been taken directly; Annals of Salem, by Joseph B. 
Felt, 1849; “The Town of Peabody,” a newspaper 
publ ished Alarch 25, 1873, by Albert Gould, pastor 
of til e Methodist Church; the notes to the new edi- 
tion of tlie Acts and Resolves of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, by A. C. Goodell, Jr. ; the Life 
of Oeorge Peabody, by Phebe A. Hanaford, 1870; 
The Danvers Centennial Celebration, 1852; The Life 
of r>aniel P. King, by C. W. Upham; and many his- 
torical sketclies by Fitch Poole. 

The original records of the Salem Book of Grants 
and of the Town of Salem, and the records of the 
South Parish, have been carefully examined; and by 
the courtesy of Mr. Nathan H. Poor, the efficient 
town clerk of Peabody, the records of the town have 


been examined for various data, and especially the 
war records. The Wizard, during the 

civil war, furnished valuable information. 

The writer also dcsir®® to express his acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Henry Wheatland for much kindly assist- 
ance; to Mr. William P- Upham and Mr. A. C. 
Goodell, Jr., the President of the Historico-Genea- 
logical Society, for valuable information and sug- 
gestions; to Mr. J. P. Fernald for the use of articles 
on the Methodist and Catholic Churches; to Mr. 
Edgar W. Upton who furnished the sketch of St. 
Paul’s Mi.-sion; to Kev. J. W. Colwell, for full 
information relative to the South and West Peabody 
Churches; to Amos Merrill, Esq., for information 
relative to w*ar records, and for an article on the 
Universalist Church; to Mr. J. Warren Upton, the 
Librarian of the Peabody Institute in Peabody, Mr. 
William H. Little, Mr- Arthur F. Poole, Mr. George 
F. Osborne, Mr. Nathan A. Bush by, and Mr. A. P. 
White, the historian of Danvers in this volume; and 
to the pastors and officers of the various churches, who 
readily furnished information in their power. 
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EBENEZER StJTTOX. 

Ebenezer Sutton was born in Danvers, September 
11, 1803. In 1855 Danvers was divided into two 
towns. North and Sriuth Danvers, and in 1868 the 
name of South Danvers was changed to Peabody. It 
was in that part of Danvers which is now Peabody 
tliat Mr. Sutton was born. The father of Mr. Sutton, 
William Sutton, married April 14, 1799, Elizabeth 
Treadwell, and had William, who was the late Gen- 
eral Sutton, July 26, 1800, and Ebenezer, the subject 
of this sketch, as above stated, September 11, 1803. 
William Sutton, the father of William and Ebenezer, 
was a leather-dresser by trade, but during many 
years before his death carried on, aside from his 
legitimate trade, extensive woolen mills at North 
Andover. He was at one time representative to the 
State Legislature, and was for some years president 
of ihe Danvers Bank. He died at Danvers, February 
26, 1832. 

The father of William Sutton was Richard, who 
was born in Ipswich, December 12, 1736. His trade 
also was that of a leather-dresser, and he lived and 
died in Ipswich. He married in 1758 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Nathaniel and Elizabeth Foster, of Ips- 
wich, and had the following children; Elizabeth, 
1759; Susanna, 1761; Mary, 1763; Catherine, 1764; 
Catherine, 1765; Catherine, again, 1766; Mary, again, 
1770; William, February 15, 1773; Sarah, 1775; 
Richard, 1777, and Richard again, 1780. He mar- 
ried, second, October 25, 1807, Rebecca, daughter of 
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William ami Elizabeth Foster, anJ liaJ i\o chililreii. 
lie died December 12, 182,"). 

Tbe father of Kiehard was William Sutton, who 
was born at Ipswich, October ItiitO. Me married 
in 172i) Susanna, daughter of Moses and Suoinna j 
Kimball, and had the follow ing children : Ebcnezer, ' 
baptized December 20, 1728; Uicbard, December 12, 
1736; Susanna, .luly 20, 174tl, who married 'riiomas i 
Kimball, and died Seutember 16. 1828, The father, 
William Sutton, died at Cape Breton in 171,>. 

Tbe father of the last William was Richard Sutton, 
who was born in Reading, .Vugnst 5, 1671, anil re- 
moval to Ipswich before February, 160r>-!'6. In tbe 
records he is called both shoemaker and farmer. By 
a wife Su.sanna he had Richard, born in Ipswich, 
February 9, 1696-07, who became a leather-dresser; 
William, born in Ip.swich. tlctobcr 5, 1600, and per- 
haps others. He died in Ipswich .Vpril 23, 1702. 

Tbe father of the last Richard was Richard .'button, 
who was Iwrn, perhaps, in Ro.xbnry about the year 
1650. He removed to Reading alwnil 1673, where be 
bought an estate, which he sold .lanuary 8, I(),0, to 
Xatbaniel Goodwin and 'Ihomas Nichols. He served 
while in Reading in King Bhilip’s War, and after 
the sale of bis estate removed to Cbark'stown. The 
name of bis wife was Katharine. 

The father of the lust Richard was Richard Sutton, 
an early settler in Roxbury. Various records in j 
England disclose the name of Richard Sutton ; but ' 
the English family, to which the .\mcrican ancestors 1 
belongeri, hius never been precEely detineil. Nor is 
the date of his arrival in New England known. He 
is s[H)ken of without date in the ancient lawk of rec- 
ords of houses and lands in Roxbury as having six- 
teen acres of land more or less, lately tbe land of 
Henry Fa.'num. On the 7th of October, 1650, as 
shown by the Sutlblk Deeds, B ark 1., page 128, he 
conveyed, for the consideration of two oxen, six acres 
of land in Roxbury to Governor Thomas Dudley. 
In 1656 he was a surveyor of highways. On the Bhh 
of JIarch, 1658, he bought of Simon and Ann Brad- 
street, of Andover, a dwelling-house in .\ndovcr, 
with an orchard and land, including about eight j 
acres, and is called in the deeds husbandman and 
weaver. He probably removed to Andover about 
1658, and remained there until he sold his e.-tate, 
February 6, 1664, to George Abbot. The signatures 
to the deed are Richard button and Rachael Sutton, 
thus disclosing the name of his wife. On the 14th ol 
May, 1670, he bought of Samuel Hutchinson, of 
Reading, for the consideration of three hundred 
pounds, a house with lands in Reading, and removed 
to that town about 1673. Between 1670 and 1673 his 
wife died, and there are indications in the records 
that he was married a second time. Nothing is 
known of him after the last date, except that he 
served in King Rhilip’s War with his son, and there 
is no record of the place and date of his death. 

Ebenezer Sutton, the subject of this sketch, was a 


man of marked and positive characteristics. Entirely 
independent in tbonght and action, be pursued his 
own methods iptielly and unostentaliously, but with 
a constantly pushing vigor, wbieb measured and 
overleaped every obsiaide in the way of success. 
Bike all men of lli.st stamp, he fornieil accurate esti- 
mates of character, and in accordance with those 
estimates he was drawn irresistibly towards somo and 
away from others; and persuasion and argument 
failed to change citlier his estimates or treatment of 
the men whom his unerring imlgment had meas- 
ured. 

He was liberal and generous in tbe truest sense. 
He did not give of the largo wealth he had accumu- 
lated because gills were asked, or because he was ex- 
pected to give, or because refusal would be likely to 
atfect his popularity. 'I'liere is too much of such 
generosity in tbe world, — indeed, so much that it is 
impossible to decide where it is genuine anil whero 
it is false. The generosity of .Mr. Sutton followed 
his heart, and where that went bis band went also. 

.\side from his regular Im-iiu-ss, he had avocations 
in which he felt an earnest interest. He was a di- 
rector in the Ka-tcrn Railroad, the colonel at one 
time of the Essex Regiment, ami generally interested 
in the allairs of his native town. He married, April 
4, 1820, Eliza, daughter of .lonalhan Dusten, of Dan- 
vers, and had two sons,— Ebenezer, who died .Viigust 
24, 18:{!t, and Ebenezer Dale, who was born lehruary 
7, ls48, and died November 13, 1862. Thus, when 
Mr. Sutton ilieil, December 11, 18i!4, he died cbild- 
kves, leaving a widow, who is still living in a serene 
old age, passing the summer months at her summer 
resilience at Centre Harbor in New Hampshire, and 
tbe remainder of the year in I'eabody. 


EI.I.IAII flTOS. 

Elijah Upton is a descendant of John Upton, the 
ancestor of all tbe name in this country as far as 
known. Tradition (apparently well supisii-ted) re- 
lates that he came fr.iin Scotland, anil that he was 
one of the Scottish prisoners taken by Cromwell, 
either at tbe battle of Dunbar, f^eptember 3, 1650, or 
at tbe battle of Worcester, twelve months later. Tra- 
dition also reports that his wife’s name was Eleanor 
Stuart, a woman of Scottish birth, and a strong ad- 
herent of the unfortunate royal house of 8tuart. M e 
are told that she had anticipated his coming, and was 
here upon his arrival, in about 16.)2. It wouhl seem 
probable that all of their children were born in Sa- 
lem Village (now I’eabody). Wo first find his name 
on the records at 8alem December 26, 1658. It is 
pretty certain he was not a member of any Congre- 
gational Church, for, though a man of large means 
and good character, he was not admitted a freeman 
of the colony until April 18, 1691, after the revolu- 
tion in England, and after some modifications had 
been made in the freeman’s oath in Massachusetts. 


PKABODY. 
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About 1C7S jjjjiij lieaJing, Muss., >vhere lie gaged in puPl''^ affairs, preferring a business life, 

hail built a large and substantial house, vvhicli was ® was, lowever, sent 

which in li|„ „.)]] ],e called “ the homestead.” It is for two years »*» representative to the General Court 
still in a gu„^, preservation, and is owned by of Massachusetts, and was director and for a consider- 

somc of hi^ Klijak f/p/on, the chief able time Presit^e”*^ ''’‘® liaiik. of 

subject of l),ig ^ircteli, was a son of Henjainin and Re- Danvers. lie was also, for many years, a director in 
becca (I’nt„a,n) Uptoii, born in North Reading, the National Redemption in Ikiston. He 

Mass., Aiig„|^^ 4 lygr,. nnirried, first, July 2, 1800, visited Europe several times, his first visit i>eing in 
Phebe \Vo,,,| j„ ia „ow Peabody JIarch 2.3, ISfil, at the time of the First International Kxhibi- 
1787, and ilijj j^iy pj, 1821 ; married, second, lion, in which he was much interested, lie was the 
November 1 x 21 , Ruth (Harrington) I)<nvning, who perHon consulted by George 1 ciibcx y in London in 
(liedJune i.:iijah ciime to what is now Pea- regard to the Lrst donation made by hiia to the 

body in bin -uid served Ins appreiitieeHliij) as a South ])anvcr» Public Library, an a so concerning 

tanner wiLij Captain Hcmiison Wallis, ile was at tlie building erected for its accommodation, 
different till, j„ partnership witli Joseiih Tufts and He was a im*” public spirit, of generous im 
Caleb L. Frost. Mr. Upton was the first man in this jmlses and of refined inaiiners. Mr. Upton died Oc- 

towii to ni„„„fm.ture glue, and by Ills sagacity and tuber G, 1881,- 

enterprise op m, extensive business in this osei’H noon 

article. Hg was a large owner and operator in real 

estate, and pijg town is more indebted to him than .losepli Poor wius born July 7, i80.j, in Ounvers. 
any other i,,,,,, for erecting dwellings, for opening That part of l>anver8 in which he lived wus incor- 
streels ani| avenues, levelling hills and raising val- porated May 1 8, 18.'j5, as South Danvers, and its name 
leys, to niiiijg elligible sites for buildings. He was was changed to Peabody by an Act of the Oeneral 
much interested in missionary and denominational Court passed April l.I, 1868. His father, Joseph 
enterprises, ti,o abolition of slavery and the temper- Poor, carried on tlie business of a tanner, and he was 
anee reforio, being a liberal donor to objects wliich brought U]) to the same trade, attending the schools 
commended themseives to ills regard. He was a man of his native town, and, when old enough to be of 
of extensive reading and sound judgment. He died ' .service, working a part of the time in the tannery of 
at Brattleboro’, Vermont, March 25, IHGO. His only his father. At the age of eighteen his time was given 
child, Elijah Wood, was liorii February 24, 1811. to him, and from that time he earned his own sup- 


EI.IJAH WOOD UPTOX. 

Elijali Wood Upton, only child of Elijah and 
Phebe (Wood) Upton, was born February 24, 1811. 
He received as a youth more educational advantages 
than was Usual at that time. He was three years in 
Hopkinton, N. H., at Mr. John O. Ballard’s school, 
where he made many life-long friends. He after- 
wards, for several years, attended a private school in 
Salem, Mass. 

When ipiite a young man, he took an active inter- 
est in the business enterprises of his father, and at 
tlie early age of twenty years liecame a ]>artiier in tlie 
glue business, and later, after the retirement of his 
fatlier, he assumed the entire charge of what has 
since been known as the Es.se.x Cine Company. In 
1847 he formed a partnei-ship with Theophilus W. 
and Natliaiiiel Walker, and tliey further increased 
tlie business until it has been an important branch of 
llie business enterprises of I’eabody. About the same 
time the firm built and esUblished the Danvers 
Bleacliery, wliieli lias always done an extensive busi- 
ness. It remained under the control of this firm 
until aliout twenty years ago, and tlien was made 


port. 

After his father’s death he carried on the tanner’s 
business alone, and from that time until iris death 
his business career was one of uninterrupted success. 

Mr. Poor married Eliza Muiiroe, of Danvers, and 
had eleven children. These were Sally, born in 
1830; Warren Augustus, in 1832, who married Har- 
riet Waterman; Mary E., iu 1834; Ellen, in 1835, 
who inurrieci .Tames W. Rclley ; Deverett, in 1838, 
who married Jennie Euierson , Uzzie, in 1^^*40, Lu- 
cinda, in 1842 ; George H., in 1844, who married Susie 
R. Bond; Albert F., in 1846, who married Sarah F. 
Weed; Joseph H., inl848, who married Maggie Line- 
han, and Martha H., in 1850. 

His sound business traits were often ealied into the 
service of his fellow-citizens, and for many years he 
was Chairman of the Board of Selectiiieii of South 
Danvers and Peabody. He was also a Director of the 
Warren Five Cents Savings Bank of Peabody, undone 
of the original trustees of the Peabody Institute. No 
better estimate of his cliaracter can be given than 
that of one of his fellow-citizens who, diiri ng more 
than forty year.s enjoyed his acquaintance and friend- 
ship, and had the best opportunities for forming it. 
lie says: “ NT any were tlie valualde traits of char- 
acter possessed by Mr. Poor that might be dwelt upon 
1 knew him from my youth, was when 
of age employed by him, and 
until his death. As he ad- 


into a stock company. 

Mr. Upton, from his early connection with his witli interest, 
father’s tannery, was always interested in that branch ] a hoy of twelve years 
of industry in this town, lie was not largely eii- was intimate with him 
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vanced in age he. became a strong advocate of moral 
reform in all ita branches, an earnest Abolitionist, a 
warm- hearted, sincere Temperance man, always car 
rying out his opinions at the ballot-box, even if he 
sthod alone. He never shrank from saying and doing, 
as a politician, what he believed to be right, and calmly 
ami sternly moved forward towards the accomplish- 
mentof hisaim. As a business man, he did not exhibit 
that headlong activity and bustle which are so often 
mistaken for hnsincss capacity, but movctl slowly on, 
seeing his way clear as he went, and keeping himsell 
safe in all business transactions. 

He was a thoroughly religious man, always con- 
tributing liberally to purposes of benevolence and 
charily, and when the feebleness of advancing age 
compelled him to reliiuiuish business, he felt even a 
deeper interest than before in those higher pursuits 
which chasten and ennoble life.” 

Mr. Poor died in Peabody, August 24, 1884. 


JAMKS PI’TNAM KINO. 

James Putnam King was born in that part of 
Danvers which is now Peabody, November 8, 1817. 
His father, !8amuel King, and his grandfather, Ziicha- 
riah King, were hard-working successful farmers. 

The subject of this sketch was one of five brothers, 
three of whom were farmers, all located in the same 
neighborhooil, which, by reason of the large and 
valuable land-holdings of the King family, for more 
than, a hundred years, has by common consent been 
given the name of ” The Kingdom.” 

James attendoil the district scIum)! until sixteen 
years of age, then worked on his father’s farm until 
his marriage, at the age of twenty-two, to M'ealthy 
M. Ferrin, of Madison, N. H., by whom he had two 
sons. 

At the time of his marriage he commenced his 
career as a farmer on his ow n account by working on 
shares, a most excellent farm in the iieighborhotHl. 
By his great physical powers, temperate habits, 
industry and prudence he became one of the most 
successful farmers in the county, and his life has 
answered emphatically in the affirmative, that (lues- 
tion so often asked by agricultural writers and 
speakers, “ Does farming pay?’ He followed Salem 
Market for twenty-five years, selling his own veget- 
able products. 

Mr. King early took an earnest interest in the 
Abolition cause, was a Whig in jmlitics, and Ims 
been a strong Republican since the formation of that 
party. 

He was a member of the Legislature of 1854, has 
been overseer of the poor for thirty-three consecutive 
years, and a trustee or vice-president of the Essex 
Agricultural Society for more than twenty years. 

Mr. King is a forcible and elFective speaker, and 
his long practical experience enables him to add 
much interest to the discussions at Farmer’s Institutes, 


and being a strictly temperate man in |irinciple and 
practice, ho renders ellicent aid to the temperance 
cause. 

His judgment of farm property is valued so highly 
that his services are in frispient demand in appraisals. 
l.aU' in life he nmrriiHl for a seeond wife, Mr.'. F.lt/.- 
abeth A. Bancroft, who was a sister of his first wife. 

He is known and respected thronghout the county 
as few men are, and now, at seventy years of age, ia 
in the full vigor of life and presents a living e.xaniple 
of what may be accomplisheil by a temperate, imlns- 
trions, prudent farm life in Essex (!ounty. 


CHAPTER E.XXVI. 
MAKItl.KlllOAl). 

HY SAMU 81 . KOAUa, JK. 


/Ar Kitiy — Hrlu a/ottHil in MortAtk^d . 

Tiik exceedingly nniipie and interesting peninsula 
which forms the subject of this sketch, is sitiiateil at 
the south-eastern corner of Essex (lonnty, Masmiehu- 
setts, sixteen miles north-e:ist of Boston. The town- 
ship compri.ses three thousand seven hundred acres, 
and is about four niilt» in length, from north-tauit to 
south-west, being from one and one-half to two 
miles in breadth. The surfai-e is to a great extent 
irregular and rocky, and consiilerably elevated alsjve 
the land of the surrounding c(»untry. Connected by 
a narrow isthmus with the mainland is a smaller 
peninsula, rather more than a mile in length and 
about half a mile wide, containing about three 
hundred acres. This peninsula, from the earliest 
settlement of the town, has been known ns the 
” Great Neck.”. 

Between the “ Neck ” jutting out so boldly into the 
.Atlantic Ocean and the rocky const of the main land, 
is a beautiful sheet of water, a mile and a half long, 
and a half a mile wide, forming one of the most ex- 
celleut harbors on the New England Coast. 

At the time of the landing of our fathers n|)on a 
coast so barren and uninviting, as it must have ap- 
peared to them, they found the entire section of 
Eastern Maicsachusetts inhabited by a race of men, 
the remnants of what but a few years before the com- 
ing of the white man had been a large and powerlul 
tribe of Imlians. They were of the tribe of Nauin- 
keiigs, then under the jurisdiction of the Squaw 
Sachem of Saugus, the widow of the great Nane- 
pashemet, who, in his lifetime, had been a chief 
whose power and authority no neighboring tribe 
dared question. But war and pestilence, those two 
dread enemies of the human race, had maile sad havoc 
among the Naumkeags; and however desirous they 
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